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Take the mike... 


Now-—electronic dictation comes of age 





through McGraw-Edison’s inventive heritage! 





see how the new M-E VOICEWRITER 
helps you break through the “time-barrier”’ 


to new success! 


You'll take the mike .. . dictate . . . and sud- 
denly you'll realize that electronic dictation has 
. that any other dictating method 
is now old-fashioned! 


come of age.. 


You'll see how 70 years of experience in office 
correspondence... plus McGraw-Edison continu- 
ing research... have made this M-E VorcEwrITER 
the finest dictating instrument ever built. Its 


=WRITER 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison Co. 
West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


features? All you would expect to find in the 
finest ... and then some! 


Think we’ve exaggerated ? We offer you a friendly 
challenge to “take the mike’—see for your- 
self! Contact your nearby Edison VoicEWRITER 
... OF write us at the address 
.. your talk will 


representative now 
below. Once you take the mike . 
be our best sales talk! 
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“| WAS FAILING SHORTHAND .. . 
UNTIL | DISCOVERED— 


DICTATION DISCS’ 
Amazing New Method 
Guarantees to Increase 
Your Shorthand Speed 
—Get Higher Grades, 





15 Minutes Dictation Disc 
poy ye -_ ae 
Boost Your Salary! ins ee 


Here’s the quick, easy, modern way to develop shorthand speed and 
accuracy! You practice at home, in spare time by listening to amazing 


new Dictation Disc Records — available in all speeds. 


More Shorthand Speed Means More Money For You! 
Thousands have used this effective method and increased their writing 
efficiency, poise and confidence as much as 50%! Big pay raises come auto- 





9 . matically with higher shorthand speeds. Read what the experts say about 
Look I] hat These k xperts this practical, inexpensive way to improve your skill. Start right now to 
‘ boost your earnings as you build your shorthand speed by putting this 

S ay 4 bout T his remarkable system to work for you. 

’ 7 x  —— 7 : Send No Money! Mail The Coupon Now! ’ 

H onde ful N ea’ System Regardless of how fast (or slow) you now write shorthand there’s a 4 


Dictation Disc just for you. Check below the ones you want. Send no 











ta at anane 0s saeeier ditadion Send money — just the coupon. On arfival pay price indicated plus COD and 
ic sords provide the student secretary handling charges. Or, enclose cash, check or money order now and we will 
i rich supplement to such a program. The ver) ship your records postpaid. Either way — this method MUST do every- 
Sitar cates tiae aianais dex samaaeeer ahaa yo tex thing we say it will or you may return records in 10 days for full refund. 
KReS easle e climb oO greater snorthar Spee al . of 
William Cohen, World's Shorthand Champion Mail the coupon now! 
(280 wpm for 5 minutes) 
n estimation the dictation syste: ( evelop- 
speed is the best I have ever seen NEW SPECIAL VOCABULARY SETS 
Thomas Cole, Chairman, Committee on Professional Education , 5. . ; ; . ’ ; : 
N. Y. State Shorthand Reporters Special Set No. 38 comprises 31 dif- Special Set No. 39 con- 
ferent business letters containing 2.442 tains more than 2000 
el ag ety A a repetitions of the BRIEF FORMS and repetitions of the 500 
enjoyable. By providing grade 572 repetitions of the PHRASES, dic- COMMONEST WORDS 
te spurts, the results have beet tated in speeds of 60, 70. 80 and 90 dictated into 31 different 
Paul Simone, Author of ‘A Stroke in Time WPM. Each of the four records con- letters, also in speeds of 
Instructor, Columbia University tains every brief form. 60, 70. 80 and 90 WPM. 

















ALL RECORDS PREVIEWED 
TRANSCRIPTION KEYS NOW AVAILABLE Dictstio = Dis C - Rerhmecnndl 
ew Yor N.Y. 
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RDER COMPLETE SETS AND SAVE UP TO 18% 
DICTATION DISC COMPANY S . , 78 R.P.M. $2.00 ea. : 
Set No. 61-78 rpm 
g "IP Grondwey, Dept. 15-4 45 R.P.M. $1.75 each 3 records-$2.00 es. = 
y New York 38, N.Y. Set No. 38-45 rpm Set No. 41-45 rpm Set No. 44-45 rpm CD No. 1. 60 & 70 r 
\ 4 records—$1.75 ec. 4 records-$1.75 ea. 4 records—$1.75 ea. O No. 2.70 & 80 | 
P am a 2 ice A No. 91.60 Brief Business Letters Bysiness Letters 0 No. 3. 80 & 90 
lease send me the records indicated Het. 88 Brite. 1. 8 B78 C No. 13. 100 & 110 O Complete Set—$5.25 | 
, On arrival I will pay price indicated No. 93.80 phrase 5 No. 2. 60 & 70 No. 14. 110 & 120 
S “a: O No. 94. 90 letters 2 No. 3. 70 & 80 5 No. 15. 120 & 130 Set No. 62-78 rpm l 
y plus COD and handling charges. I OC Complete Set—$5.75 [No.4.70480 [9 No. 16. 120 & 130 3 records~$2.00 ec. | 
° L) Complete Set—$5.75 L) Complete Set—$5.75 
} must be delighted or may return rec- et te. 20088 wn , DC No. 4. 90 & 100 i 
~ e- os Phy Set No. 427-45 rpm et No. 47-45 rpm DO No. 5. 100 & 110 
1 ord(s) in 10 days for full refund. 4 records-$1.75 eo. pathway P geen S mamtecttSS an OD Ne. 6. 100 & 110 i 
I Business Letters Business Letters "Office Style Dictation © Complete Set—$5.25 | 
ae 0 No. 95.60 500 C2 No. 5. 80 & 90 [1 No. 23. *(unti y 
1 [I enclose full payment now, please © No. 96.70 most 5 No. 6. 80 & 90 ) No.24. ‘corrections. , ' 
[> a PPA. [ No. 97. 80 used 5 No. 7. 90 & 100 ] No. 25. Interruption 33% LP. $5.00 ea. | 
snip records postpaid. [) No. 98.90 words 2 No. 8. 90 & 100 “) .No.26. & insertions). Set No. 71-33, LP 
| (J) Complete Set—$5.75 [> Complete Set—$5.75 _) Complete Set—$5.75 Ae 1 
| 2 records—$5.00 ea. | 
{ Set No. 40-45 rpm Set No. 43-45 rpm Set No. 50-45 rpm 3 _ - - - - A | 
NAME 4 records—$1.75 ea. 4 records—$1.75 ea. 4 records—$1.75 ea. Q peel lete Set—$8 
mecca ‘ ee : : . : plete Set—$8.75 
| Business Letters Business Letters Legal Dictation | 
| Oo No. 41. 40 & 45 0 No. 9 100 & 110 D0 No. 31. 80 & 90, Set No. 72-33'/, LP j 
() No. 42. {) No. 10..1 it ) No. 32. al 
, a fs No. 43. $0 & 55 No. 11-100 & 110 D Ne. 33. 100 & 110 8 secerde= 85.00 0. 1 
L 0. 44. }) No. | ! 12 { o. ° No. 3. 90, 100, 110, 12 
1 CO Complete Set—$5.75 ©) Complete Set—$5.75 © Complete Set—$5.75 See eth ietnine & 
BR Eee Ee © Transcription Keys Including Sets 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 47-Complete Book $1.00 OC) Complete Set—$8.75 | 
—$16.50 
ANY TWO SETS ONLY $9.95 soso lait ! 
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THIS MONTH 

Today's Secretary surveys her world 
an exciting place crammed full of 

stories. 


fascinating——and true 


astounding advances equipment, 
eratifving records of personal 
achievement. And. probably. the best 
is yet to come. For from the very 
beginning. the secretary has 

gone steadily forward to always 


bigger, always better things ... 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 

Way back when, women were un- 
known in the business world. 

“Men only” read the sign 

on the barred gates. 

Then “Once Upon A Typewriter” a 
wedge was driven and then another as 
‘The Long Story of 


The secretary had made 


vou Il see 
Shorthand.” 


a start 


HOW IT ALL CHANGED 


and change it did, permanently. won- 


derfully. The secretary began to 
make herself known. Business 
educators worked to prov ide her with 
the best background possible. Manu- 
facturers surrounded her with 

‘The Necessary Props”’—everything 
from paper clips to electric type- 
writers—and constantly strove to 
improve them. Authors devoted reams 
of copy to her. And gradually the 

cale tilted upward. The secretary 


was here to stay ... 


HOW IT LOOKS FROM HERE 

Ixciting, challenging, rewarding. 
That's the promising outlook for 

today’s secretary in the 


world of tomorrow. 
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We doff our birthday cap to you, the 
secretary, and to all the people who 
have made you what you are. And a 
special bow to Smith-Corona 
for sending us our cover girl. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Send subscription correspondence 


i x 


possible, enclose an address label from a recent issue of the 


allow one month for change to become effective. 


Volume 61. No. 


and change 
Subscription Manager, tTopay’s secretary, 330 W. 42 Street, 





New York 36, 


Subscribers should notify publication promptly of any change of address, 


magazine. Please 


of address to 
] 


Postmaster: Please send form 3579 to Today's Secretary, 330 W. 42 St., New | 


York 36, N. Y. 


| 
= giving old as well as new address, and including postal zone number, if any. If 
' 


| 
| 
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BEFORE ROYTRONIC 


nobody had a carbon paper that solved all 


Progress keeps happening. But not by itself. Royal 
McBee spent years in product research to develop 
this ideal carbon paper; finally solved all 3 aggra- 
vations in ordinary carbon use. With Roytronic*, 
look for and find... 


NO SLIP 


Secretaries’ worst nuisance is now eliminated. 

This carbon paper is particularly wonderful 

for use on electric typewriters with rapid 
line spacing— you can use up to nine Roytronic 
carbons without any slipping. 


NO CURL 


When you're working against time—you’ll 

be grateful for Roytronic’s new plastic back- 

ing—it keeps each sheet straight and flat, 
regardless of temperature and humidity. 


NO SMUDGE 


Roytronic Carbon Paper guarantees clean 

copies. Our new inking formula with pure, 

imported Carnauba wax prevents “‘treeing”’ 
and other smudges; eliminates roller marks. 
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carbon headaches 





; MR. 
p—~ ROY 
TYPE 


What carbon paper is right for your work? 

Ask an expert. Our Mr. Roy Type, your nearest 

Royal Representative, will make specific recom- 

mendations tailored to your carbon paper needs, 
’ Clip the coupon to your letterhead and mail. 


R OYTYPE carbon papers, 


ribbons, quality supplies for all 
business machines 
*Trademark of Royal McBee Corp 


Copyright 1959 Royal McBee Corp 


Royal McBee Corporation 
Dept. TS-A, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Send me FREE samples of your Roytronic Carbon Paper. 


Your Name 





Firm Name 





Street Address— 





City Zone Stat 

















Thin Papers 


make a fine impression 
Send an extra copy fy every letter 


The inclusion of an Esleeck Onion Skin or 
Manifold copy with each letter you send out is 
the best way to see that your letter receives 
prompt attention. 

When your letter is received one copy can 
be routed for action while the other serves as a 
reminder and is on hand for drafting a prompt 
answer, 

You'll find it easy to make Esleeck copies a 
part of your office procedure. They’re easy to 
handle and erase, extra strong because they’re 
made of cotton fiber. Also, 
your printer can show you 
how lightweight letterheads 
and office records can be 
printed on Esleeck Onion 
Skin and Manifold papers 
to reduce your typing, 
mailing and filing expenses. 


Write for our free 
sample book today! 





“the most copied thin papers in America” 
FIDELITY Onion Skin 100% Cotton Fiber 
SUPERIOR Manifold 25% Cotton Fiber 

CLEARCOPY Onion Skin 25% Cotton Fiber 
White (regular and fluorescent), Blue, Canary, 


Cherry, Green, Tuscan, Goldenrod. 


For free sample book write: 


ESLEECK 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
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TAKE ME TO YOUR Smead DEALER! 


FLEX-I-VISION : 
1 WANT THE 7~) WITH THE ALL METAL TABS! 


Hanging Folders 














. that TAB THAT TOPS them all . . . that has a full 
inch exposure . . . that is all metal for permanent 
durability . . . that is angled for easy reading .. . that 
has flexibility of tab position . . . that can be used on 
other hanging folders . . . that may be used for index- 





ing by attaching to file pockets, catalogs, swatches, 
covers, guides, etc 


“LET'S GET GOING EARTH MAN” 





Note: And we'll bet that his antenna 


will really vibrate when he sees 
\ II the rest of the Smead line of filing 
u supplies and filing containers (over 
4,300 items to choose from). 








Please write on office letterhead 





Smead Manufacturing Co., Hastings, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: Please send us a free sample of your Flex-!-Vision 
Hanging Folder and Tab 
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TAKE YOUR PICK! 


KLENZO-33 (with and without brush) 


Famous Klenzo quality in convenient 
wood-casing. Sharpens to ‘needle point" 
for ballpoint, typewriter and ink work. 


KLENZO (with and without brush) 


The standard for erasing. Paper wrapped 


to permit quick, economical repointing. 


A Klenzo erases equally good 
wrapped in paper or cased in wood 


AT BETTER STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 


Send 10c for twin samples naming this publication. 


bhaisdell 


PENCIL COMPANY 


BETHAYRES, PA. 
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In the good old days of the GREGG WRITER, readers 
not only asked the questions but answered them. You 
may smile at some of the suggestions, but these self- 
styled experts were serious. Seriously! 


Q. Please have your readers discuss the 
honesty or dishonesty of emplovees making 


free use of the firm’s stationery? 


A. It is my firm conviction that no per- 
son who is an employee has any right to 
use the firm’s stationery for his private 
correspondence. | always keep a box of 
paper in my desk which | use for private 
correspondence, and if now and then | 
find that my own supply is exhausted and 
it is necessary to use the firm’s paper. | 
make it a point to replace the loan later 
on. (1909) 


— We 
Q. I have frequently heard the stiff white 
linen shirtwaist highly praised as an ideal 
article of wearing apparel for the business 
woman, I consider such a waist both ex- 
pensive and uncomfortable and should like 
to know how it impresses other business 


icomen, 


A. The lady of leisure can perhaps en- 
dure discomfort for the sake of appear- 
ance, but the working girl needs to con- 
centrate her faculties upon her duties 
and should not have her attention di- 
verted by irritating influences. Such is the 
still waist. 

Besides. no matter how much a young 
man may preach about high necks and 
long sleeves, he would rather see an at- 
tractive light waist on a girl than one 
that is so stiff it necessitates turning the 
whole body every time the girl is spoken 


to. (1914) 


— @ 

Q. Is there any firm or corporation in the 
United States that will insure a typewriter? 
I am employed in an office.on the second 
floor of a frame building. live a consider- 
able distance from the office, have a new 
machine, and do not want to lose it through 
theft or fire. 


A. Any reputable fire insurance com- 
pany will insure your typewriter against 
fire. lightning, and tornado, and you can 
easily obtain a burglary policy against 
theft. (1909) 


Q. I read that experienced teachers have 
found it advisable to correct students pa- 
pers with green ink rather than red. as green 
is a more svothing color. Red was said to 
be an angry color which tends to bring about 
a more injurious state of the nerves than 


green. What is your opinion? 


{. I do not think that red ink would 
cause any pupil a nervous breakdown, 
while green, if it is such a soothing color, 
might soothe the pupil so much that he 
will not care to note the errors which are 
checked. 

The question also rises whether green 
might not excite greater anger on the part 
of pupils who might fancy in its use a 
covert insinuation of verdancy in them- 
selves. On the other hand, it would no 
doubt please pupils of Milesian extrac- 
tion to see this color, emblematic of their 
country and its flag. (1912) 


me 


Q. My physician tells me that I must take 


more exercise or give up work altogether. 





I am too tired to take exercises when my 
day's work is over, and I can’t give up my 
position as | must earn a living. Can you 


help me? 


{. | faced a similar problem last year 
but followed my doctor's advice and was 
able to continue working. Here’s what he 
suggested: 

Get up at five every morning and walk 
out from the city proper a distance of 
one or two miles before breakfast. Do not 
merely walk, but in so doing see that 
every muscle is being exercised. 
and breathe deeply. 


Breathe 


Spend your lunch hour out of doors. 

Forget that you are too tired for ex- 
ercise after the day's work is done and 
play a game of tennis. (1915) 


Q. Is there a device by which one can see 
the person to whom he is talking over the 
telephone? If so. describe it. 

A. Why. certainly. It is the same sort of 
device that enables you to see your sweet- 


heart when you are writing to her. (1972) 
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QO. Have you a practical and potent method 
x 


for remem bering names 


a Names are hard to remember he- 
cause most ol them appear to be merely 
sounds without meaning and afford the 
untrained mind no opportunity to grasp 
and hold. The trained mind, however, 
selects a term related in sound to the un- 
familiar term and associated with some- 
thing we observe in connection with the 
people introduced. 

Suppose you are introduced to a young 
lady by the name of Beale. Then, apply- 
ing the principle of assimilation, begin by 
saving peal, pill, pale. bill, ete. Each of 
these sounds similar to the name men- 
tioned. Miss Beale is also pale. There- 
fore. making use of the principles of as- 
similation and association, we can say: 
She may try a pink pill for pale people. 
The assimilation is pill and the associa- 
tion is pale. The name Miss Beale is then 
conquered. (1916) 


ey 
——a ee 


QO. Cana small boy wearing knickerbock- 
x 
ers take a stenographi« position if he knou s 


the duties? 


{. If he can do the work efficiently, of 
course he can. But if he is old enough not 
to look ridiculous in them, he should put 
on long pants on beginning work as a 
stenographer. as he will look much more 
competent and dignified. 

Many a girl wears her hair down her 
back until she secures a position as a 
school teacher, but they all put it up and 
lengthen their skirts when accepting a 
position, as they, too, need added dignity. 


(1913) 
—— 


. {t a barber's meeting held recently in 
Vilwaukee. they demanded a reporter u ho 
helonged to a union, Not being able to pro- 
cure one. they sent off for one. Is there a 


stenographer’s union in this Country? 


{. Stenographers unions have been or- 

ganized in Brooklyn, Chicago, Indian- 
ipolis. Washington, and Kansas and are 
iiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. It is hoped that in the near 
future a sufficient number will be formed 
to warrant the formation of a national 
union, 

\mong the aims of these unions are: to 
establish a seven-hour work day and Sat- 
urday half-day during the entire year... 
to secure an annual leave of absence of 
thirty days with pay. 

The following minimum wage scales 
have been adopted: 

Stenographer (with three years’ ex- 
perience )—$15 a week. 

l'vpewriters—$12 a week. 


Clerks—$10 a week. (1910) 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Makes 
accurate copies 
in 4 seconds! 


the all-electric, 
all-dry way ! 


Only“Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines do so many 
Jobs...so quickly, so easily, for such low cost ! 


Looking for the efficient way to speed work flow in your office or plant? Call 
on ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines. Copy a business paper in just 4 seconds— 
by the only completely electric, completely dry, completely clean copying process. 

And these versatile machines do far more than speed communications. 
They’re used, too, as low-cost billing machines, 
accounting machines, addressing machines, la- 
beling machines. In many other systems as well 
you'll find ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines 


the most valuable office machines working for 





you. Call your local dealer, or mail the coupon. 


-+++ finmesora (\/ffinine ann ]\ffanuracturinc company ---- 
.. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. QF-49, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 





Name 
Company 
THE TERM “THERMO-FAX" IS A Address 
REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 
MINNESOTA MINING AND . 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY City Zone State 
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WITH THE 
FIRM "F" 
DEGREE LEAD 





T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONGOL {j 


PENCIL PERFECT 
AT BOTH ENDS 


ERASE 
WIT 
THE 
POPULAR 
“PINK 
PEARL” 





110th Anniversary, 1849—1959 


EBERHARD FABER 


WILKES-BA 
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* NEW YORK @ TORONTO, CANADA 





Q. Is it advisable for a stenographer whose 
f J 

work is satisfactory and who is not receiving 
full compensation for it to ask for an in 


crease in salary? 


1. The 


raise depends largely on the employer 


expediency of asking for a 
one has to deal with. If your employer is 
honest, conscientious, just, and business- 
like, you can safely trust him to advance 
your salary as you deserve. 

If. on the 


thoroughly convinced that your employer 


other hand, you are 
is unjust and selfish. simply trying to get 
his work done and as cheaply as possible 

and there are many employers of that 
caliber—yvyou would certainly be justified 
in suggesting to him in a polite and 
proper manner that you feel entitled to a 
larger salary than he is paying you. Stress 
the fact that unless you receive it at his 
hands vou will feel obligated to look for 


work 


should come your way. 


elsewhere if it 
(1910) 


more lucrative 


—— 


es 


Q. What would you do if you were a little 
and kiddish-looking stenographer, and all 
the people coming into the offic e called you 
little stenographer, little girl, little lady, 


esc. fF 


{. Take it philosophically and with 
dignity, little one. Such supposed lack of 
respect proceeds from mere instinctive 
paternalism for those whose eyes are not 
on a level with their own. 

Also. in fifteen or twenty years. you will 
probably look back with pleasure to the 
time when you were called little one and 
little girl and will, perhaps, brush away 


(1912) 


a tear. 


0). Some say the way a_ stenographer 
spends her lunch hour influences her after 
noon work in particular and her temper and 
good health in general. Do you find this true? 


If so. how should she spend her 


noon hou rer 


{. The way the afternoon goes depends 

in a large measure on how you spend your 
noon hour. Don't overload your stomach 
with heavy food and then sit and read the 
paper or ponder over the international 
situation. Instead, eat a light lunch, or 
better, none at all, and get out into the 
open. 

Very few of us are so situated that we 
cannot spend the last half hour of our 
lunch hour walking. However, walking is 
likely to get monotonous, and those of us 
who are near a playground should play 
tennis or baseball. What of it if your 
collar is wilted or your shoes do get 
dusty? Allow a few minutes to wash up. 
don a new collar, and wipe off your shoes. 
You will be surprised to see the difference 
in your work after a noon hour spent out- 
(1916) 


side. 


Yd. Suppose you have sagging ears and 


short hair ... where is the most convenient 


place to hold your pene il? 


A. The 


shortened hair 


man with sagging ears and 

Within our vast community's not rare, 

So. to these harried ones. the following 
rule 

May seem one not proceeding from a 
fool. 

To hold a pencil safe and sure. vou may 

Request a surgeon from each ear to flay 

\ flap. and neatly stitch it to your head. 

Within the ring thus formed, then slip 





your leads. (1912) 
me 
QO. I typist compla ns that she suffers 
x 
great discomfort from cold fingers while 
‘typing. This condition is present even when 


. : . . 
working in|. a warm room and when the rest 


of the body is warm. Has anyone a solution? 


A. The condition is undoubtedly, brought 
about from the fact that the typist has 
poor circulation of the blood. for it is one 
a condi- 
tion. But, if one will take a cold bath on 
rising in the morning, followed by a brisk 
rubbing of all 


of the unfailing signs of such 


parts of the body and 
plenty of exercise, it will only be a short 


time until the fingers lose their coldness. 


(1913) 
me 


Q. While 1 like typing and shorthand. 1 do 


not wish to take it up as my life work be 





cause / believe that taking dictat on weak 


ens the will power. I refer toa prominent 
hypnotist who says that he desires no better 


subject than a person who works for hours 


every day subject to the orders and sug 


gestions of another. 


A. The weakening of the will power has 
no relation to the kind of work per- 
formed. The function of the will is to en- 
force the orders of the mind, and _ the 
strengthening of it is necessary to de- 
veloping ability in stenographic work. A 
stenographer who is 


progressing must 


have a will that is constantly growing 
stronger for the mind is constantly de 
vising improved and different methods of 
action. requiring a stronger will power to 
force them into use against the old method 
which is probably well established by 
habit. (1912) 


et 





Q. Vearly 


country pronounces the word creek as if it 


everybody in my part of the 
were spelled crick. Can you tell me if there 
is any authority for this? 


A. The following jingle which is terse 

and to the point should answer your ques- 
tion: 

The babe should crip instead of creep, 

Seven days of the wick instead of week. 

In homes where crick is said for creek. 

(1909) 

(Continued on page 10) 
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“Imagine me 


.. Mappy 
about 


doing more 
work” 


It's true! The Globe-Wernicke Sec-Tray stationery compartment 


helps me get my typing done faster with greater accuracy and with 
far less fatigue. Sec-Tray fits under the Arc-Swing typewriter platform 
of my Streamliner secretarial desk, placing stationery supplies by the 
typewriter where they belong! | don’t have to turn, twist or reach f 


r 
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supplies. The G/W Sec-Tray really makes my job so much easier and 
less tiring I'm happy about doing more work in less time 


| 
A recent impartial study, made in accordance with universally 


accepted Methods-Time Measurement standards, proved Sec-Tray can 


Sec-Tray® pulls out from under Arc- 
Swing® typewriter platform, placing all 
Stationery supplies by the typewriter. 











Opened or closed, the Sec-Tray is never 
in the way. It's a “space-giver,” too, free- 
ing @ box drawer for other uses. 
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increase typists’ productivity and efficency up to 15%. To illustrate 
how much you can save weekly and annually, Globe-Wernicke has 
available a Sec-Tray Salary-Savingram calculator. It shows in second 
the dollar savings that can be achieved through equipping your offices 
with the time-saving, fatigue-reducing Sec-Tray. The = 
Salary-Savingram and an informative 

llustrated brochure on the Sec-Tray are 

available free from your local Globe 
Wernicke dealer, or write us direct, Dept. 1-4 


Dealers listed in Yellow Poges under 


Globe-Wernicke makes 
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omptometer 


ommander 


FEATURES... 


The amazing re-usable 
ERASE-O-MATIC belt with 


guarantee. 


Error Free—Magnetically erases unwanted words 
as you redictate. You hand your secretary perfect 
dictation every time. 

Cost Free — Erase-O-Matic belt can be re-used thou- 
sands of times. No recurring costs for expensive discs, 
belts or cylinders. 

Belt is Mailable—no special protection required. 
Simplicity of Operation —All the controls you need to 
dictate, listen, reverse, erase are in the palm of your 
hand... with Unimatic remote control microphone. 





many advanced 


True Voice Reproduction — Without garble or needle 
scratch. Your secretary can transcribe twice as fast 
and right the first time. 


features. Find out for yourself how 


the New Comptometer COMMANDER enables you to 
breeze through your daily dictation and get a lot more 
done. Mail Coupon Today. 





, ° BETTER CROODOYUCTS 
omptometer orporation TO BETTER BYSINESS 


re 
_~ nes, 
New Comptometer Custom- 
atic — World's fastest way to 
figure : now faster than 
ever. Try it Free on your 
own work. Mail coupon. 


Comptometer Comptograph 
220M". with new multipli- 
cation key — more features 
than any other 10-key listing 
machine. Try it Free. 





Comptometer Corporation 

1708 Marshfield Ave., Chicago 22, III 

In Canada: Canadian Comptometer, Ltd. 

501 Yonge Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 

( Arrange free office trial for me on: 
Send me literature on: 

[| Comptometer Commander 

[_] Comptometer Customatic 

[) Comptometer Comptograph ‘220M" 
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Q. { businessman once told me that good 
clothes were a business investment. Am ] 
justified in spending money for clothes. on 
the theory that a good appearance will help 
me win promotion, instead of putting it in 
a savings bank? 


A. The businessman represents the 
opinion of the majority of business people 
who say that clothes are a business invest- 
ment. Your outward appearance is the 
signification of your inward worth. This 
does not mean that you must wear evening 
clothes and dress all the time as if for a 
reception, but you should make your out- 
ward character tally with your inward, 
As Waldo Pondrey Warren says in his 
hook Thoughts On Business: “We may 
know he has an honest heart. but the 
world is looking at the tattered shirt. and 
the world is wont to judge men by what it 
sees of them.” (1913) 


bs 


Q. How shall a stenographer best employ 
her spare time in an office where frequently 





for three or four hours a day there is nothing 


to be done for her employer? 


A. Ifa stenographer’s letters are not so 
well and tastefully arranged, she might 
spend some time in experimental letter- 
writing. with a view toward turning out 
artistic productions. 

She might also select something from 
literature which seems worth while and 
memorize it. If memorizing is difficult for 
her, copying the article a number of times 
on the typewriter will prove a great aid, 
and the result will be something well 
worth while added to her store of memory 
gems. (1912) 


Q. I only have a one-week vacation as my 
employer does not feel vacations are a 
necessity. Please help me convince him they 
are just that. 


A. The vacation is the dispeller of fog 
from the human mind; the cleanser of the 
intellect. Vacation time is to the mind 
and body of man as the cleaning of car- 
bon is to the cylinders of the engine, as 
rest is to the printing press. 

And vacations should be spent in 
traveling. By travel, I mean something 
more than merely getting on a train. 
There are men who have been around the 
world who have never really traveled at 
all. They remember Omaha as the place 
where the waiter spilled the soup and 
Constantinople as the city where they 
couldn't get any decent cheese. Free the 
mind from business and hold it open to 
new impressions while traveling. 

The business house which provides 
vacations for traveling profits from the 
employees’ renewed vigor and strength. 


(1916) 
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Putting a Verifax Bantam Copier in every 
department ends those ‘I0- minute 
walks” to a distant copier... makes your 
work and your boss's flow so much faster 


No one has to tell you how much time you save by 
using an office copier instead of retyping. 

But have you ever thought how much greater the 
savings would be—how much easier your job would 
be—if you didn’t have to hike down the hall, or up 
the stairs for your copies? 

You'd copy orders, letters, reports fast as needed. 
You and your boss would make full use of all the 
wonderful Verifax short cuts—like answering half 
the mail without dictation and typing. Chances are 
the savings in your department on “travel time” 
alone, would pay for your $99.50 Bantam Copier in 
a month or two. Wonder if your boss realizes this? 


Price shown is manufacturer's suggested price 
and is subject to change without notice. 


[Yerifax Copying 
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Kodak Verifax Bantam Copier outperforms 
copiers costing up to 4 times as much 











A snap to operate. So compact you'll find room for one 
anywhere. Makes 5 dry, easy-to-read copies in 1 minute for 
2\%4¢ each. Makes copies on one or both sides of bond-type 
paper, card stock, your own printed office forms. Even makes 
an offset master in 1 minute, with low-cost adapter. Repro- 
duces all types of writing, typing, duplicating with complete 
accuracy. Gives you copies that 






will last as long as typed records. 

Call your Verifax dealer for 
free demonstration. (See 
“Yellow Pages”’ under 
duplicating or photo- 
copying machines.) 
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ELECT. RAMATIC ... the carbon paper 


especially designed for electric typewriters 


Penne om 


Your electric typewriter is only as good as the records it produces. That is 
why Panama-Beaver, leaders and pioneers in the development of highest 
quality carbon papers and inked ribbons for over half a century, have gone 
through years of research, taking advantage of their vast knowledge and 
selected skills to bring you “SELECTRAMATIC.” This carbon paper 
has the cleanest finish ever, is easy to handle and gives you longer wear 
and service. “SELECTRAMATIC” lets you erase without a trace! 


Panama-Beaver’s only business has been, is, and always will be to develop and 
produce superior carbon papers and inked ribbons for all business machines. 

Do you try “SELECTRAMATIC.”’ Call your Panama-Beaver man, always a live wire 
WAYS SEND A “TIMFSAVER”™ COURTESY CARBON COPY 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Cicero, the Consul. had placed about 


1 various parts of the Senate Chamber 
the most expert writers. having previous- 
ly taught them the use of notes which 
expressed by minute and short strokes 
many letters. ... 


Plutarch 


You did not understand what T wrote 
to you concerning the ten deputies. be- 


cause. | suppose. | wrote in shorthand 


Goldsmith's incessant desire of being 
conspicuous in company was the occasion 
of his sometimes appearing to such dis- 
advantage as one should hardly have 
supposed possible in a man of his genius. 
One evening, in a circle of wits, he 
found fault with me for talking of John- 
son as entitled to the honor of unques- 
tionable superiority. “Sir.” said he, “You 
are for making a monarchy of what 
should be a republic. . .” 


“The Life of Samuel Johnson”’—James 


Mr. Arnold Gisborne. lately of Queens 
College. Cambridge. was thought by his 
relatives to have been very fortunate to 
have acquired the post of secretary to 
the Karl of Rule... If he spoke. Mr. 
Gisborne was requested to prepare his 
speech, which Mr. Gisborne did with 
energy... And Mr. Gisborne would have 
sadly to watch my lord's well-kept hand 
driving a quill through his most chet 
ished periods. My lord. aware of his 
chagrin, would look up and say... “1 
feel for you. Arnold. believe me. But | 
am such a very frippery fellow. you 
know. It would shock the Lords to hear 
me utter such energetic: sentiments. It 

ould not do at all...” 

The Convenient Marriage” Georgette 
Hever (Copyright) 1952—William Heine 
mann, Ltd.) 


| bought an approved scheme of the 
noble art and mystery of shorthand. .. 
n three or four months I was in a con- 
dition to make an experiment on one of 
our crack speakers in Commons. Shall | 
ever forget how the crack speaker walked 
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off from me before | began. and left my 
imbecile pencil staggering about the 
paper as if it were in a fit! 

Charles Dickens 


As he spoke there was a tap at the 
door and the boy in buttons entered to 
announce Miss Mary Sutherland. .. Sher- 
lock Holmes welcomed her with the easy 
courtesy for which he was remarkable. 
and having closed the door. and bowed 
her into an arm-chair. he looked her 
over in the minute, and yet abstracted 
fashion which was peculiar to him. 

“Do you not find.” he said. “that with 
your short sight it is a little trying to 
do so much typewriting?” ... 

Sherlock Holmes clapped his hands 
softly together and chuckled. 

* "Pon my word, Watson, you are com- 

ing along wonderfully.... It is true 
that you have missed everything of im- 
portance, but you have hit upon the 
method and you have a quick eye for 
color... My first glance is always at a 
womans sleeve... this woman had plush 
upon her sleeves. which is a most useful 
material for showing traces. The doubie 
line a litthe above the wrist where the 
type-writist presses against the table. 
was beautifully defined. The sewing- 
machine, of the hand type, leaves a sim- 
ilar mark. but only on the left arm, and 
on the side of it farthest from the thumb. 
instead of being right across the broad- 
est part as this was. I then glanced at 
her nose, and observing the dint of a 
pince-nez at either side of her nose. I ven- 
tured a remark upon short sight and 
tvpe-writing. which seemed to surprise 
her.” 
1 Case of Identity from “The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes’—Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle (Reprinted by permission of the estate 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle) 


“Miss Leslie.” he began hurriedly. “I 
have but a moment to spare. I want to 
say something in that moment. Will you 
be my wife? | haven't had time to make 
love to you in the ordinary way. but | 
really do love you. Talk quick. please 
those fellows are clubbing the stuffing 
out of Union Pacific.” 

The stenographer acted very queerly. 
At first she seemed overcome with amaze- 
ment: then tears flowed from her wonder- 
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ceivable office question. 
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by Lillian Doris and Besse May Miller 


Secretary’s Handbook 


Easier, faster ways to handle every- 
day secretarial problems—600 tips 
to help ease your burden of work— 
tactics to put you ahead for a raise 


Here is the most complete guide 
for secretaries ever written! Gives 
answers on every con- 
Helps you 
develop your judgment and self-re- 
independently 


Examine 10 days free! See for yourself how this Handbook 
can help you win greater confidence from your employer, 
greater prestige from your associates, put you in line for 
promotion and bigger pay. Check up on helpful points like 


these: 


How to set up a ‘‘*foolproot’’ reminder system 
How to act for your employer when he is away 
How to make smooth travel arrangements 

How to write letters without dictation 

to attend to social obligations 

How to keep track o* employer’s financial aftairs 
How to maintain friendly client relations 

How to select your office wardro 

How to oy aie your job and yourself with 
polish and 

@ How to avoid ‘needless overtime work 
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Prove to your own satisfaction that this is ‘‘the most use- 
nd coupon 
free trial plus Free 


ful book a successful secretary can own’'! Se 
below to get your copy for 10 days’ 
Gift booklet. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Dept. 5886-E! 
| Engiewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

Send me the ‘‘Complete Secretary's Handbook’’ for 
Free Examination. After 10 days I will either remit 
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return the book and owe nothing. I -— also to re- 
ceive——-FREE—-a copy of ‘‘Secretary’s Desk Guide to 
pd sg tuation and Spelling, Word Division “and Hyphen- 
atio 
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ing eyes: and then she smiled sunnily 
through them, and one of her arms slid 
tenderly about the broker's neck. 

“IT know she said softly. “It’s 
this old business that has driven every- 
thing else out of your head for the time. 
I was frightened at first. Don’t you re- 


member, Harvey? We were married last 


now, 


evening at eight o clock in the Little 
Church around the Corner.” 

The Romance of a Busy Broker in “The 
Four Million”- Henry (Copyright 1904 


—Doubleday & Company, Inc. Reprinted by 


permission of the publisher) 


“But it’s so Mommer,’ 
Janie would say when her mother be- 
wailed the fact that she had to work. 

“In my day it wasn't considered lady- 
like. it was thought demeaning.” 

“But it isn’t now...” 

When she'd been eight months with 
Mrs. Robinson she got an offer from 
Dreyfus and Carroll, the patent lawyers 
up on the top floor of the Riggs Building 
to work for them for seventeen a week, 
which was five dollars than 
was getting from Mrs. Robinson... 
“U.S.A., The 42nd_ Parallel’—John 
Passos (Reprinted by 
author) 


interesting. 


more she 
Dos 


permission of the 


He would stand by the window, his 
hands in his pockets, looking down at 
the people going and coming across the 
bridge... His shadow was behind him. 
I was his shadow, his faithful secretary. 
his indispensable secretary, his watchful, 
tireless secretary who never left him... 
All I was supposed to do was watch 
his (doubts) report on them and then, 
if the moment seemed auspicious, insinu- 
ate a further doubt of himself into his 
mind .. 
“Catspaw’—Mary Borden (Copyright 1950 
" Ltd.) 


—Longmens, Green & Co. 


“How long have you been working at 
the Palace?” he asked. 

“Three years,” she said. 

“Like it?” 

She nodded. “One feels 
the centre of things. 


so much in 
It would be awfully 
flat working anywhere else, 
there.’ 


after being 


He said curiously, 
of the Queen?” 
“In the Wet”—Nevil Shute (Copyright 1953 
—William Morrow & Company, Inc.) 


“Do you see much 


“Mr. Ehrenhardt did not even ask me 
whether I could take dictation or type. 
I didn’t realize it until afterwards, but 
since I can't take dictation and can only 
type with one finger, Mr. Ehrenhardt is 
probably going to be very disappointed.” 

Anna Ehrenhardt dismissed that with 
“Thats the last 


a gesture. sort of a 





secretary Paul needs.” 
“What 


need?” 


she assured him. 
sort of a secretary does he 

“Someone he can trust, someone who 
will do what he is asked 


someone who is. above all, 


and 
discreet. . .” 
Vicholas Monsarrat (Copy- 
right 1955—Alfred A. Knopf. Inc.) 


to do. 


“Castle Garac’— 


In July she was secretary to a shoe 
string producer. She didn’t know short- 
hand but she could write fast and peck 
out rather casual-looking letters on the 
typewriter. But after three weeks he 
had produced nothing, including a pay 
check. . 
* duntie 
right 1955 


Mame”—Patrick 


Vanguard Press) 


Dennis (Copy- 


Della Street, 
tial secretary, 
“Hello.” 

The well-modulated youthful voice of 
a woman asked, “How much does Mr. 
Mason charge for a day in court?” 


Mason's confiden- 
picked up the phone and 


Perry 


said, 


... That would depend very much on 
the type of case, what he was supposed 
to do and... 

“He won't be supposed to do anything 
except listen. . = 
“The Case of the Lucky Loser” 
Stanley Gardner (Copyright 1957 
Morrow & Company, Inc.) 


-Earle 
William 


... He was wearing his siren suit, an 
Air-Force blue garment shaped like a 
boiler suit with a zip up the front, orig- 
inally designed for the raids, which had 
become very popular with him. 
called in the office, | 
his rompers. 


It was 
am sorry to say, 

He gave me a sharp look but made no 
remark. | sat at the 
not long before, passing behind the type- 
writer, he noticed the single spacing. 
At once he went off like a rocket. 
a fool, a mug, 


typewriter. .. It was 


| was 
| was to leave 
his presence and one of the others was 
to appear.... 


an idiot: 


Another evening he was sitting in his 
study... [| had incurred his wrath for 
a silly typing mistake, but was not upset 
about it. However, having a slight cold 
{ ventured some minutes later to blow 
my nose quietly, and he noticed and 
thought | was crying. 


he said, 


“Good heavens.” 
We're all 


you know.” 


“you mustn t mind me. 
toads beneath the harrow, 
In a minutes he dictated a very 
short note indeed, as follows: 

FIRST SEA LORD: 

1 am in general agreement with this 
proposal. 

When I handed it to him for initialing 
he said, “Oh very good indeed, very well 
typed, how quick you were.” ... 

“Mr. Churchill’s Secretary’—Elizabeth Nel 
(Copyright 1958—Coward-McCann, Inc. Re- 
printed by permission of the publisher) 
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| [ IS the correct thing in business life 

to be dressed in garments of quiet 
colors and trim make: garments which 
shall forever show immaculate neatness, 
cood taste and common sense. There is 
only one word for the overdressed busi- 
ness girl—she is a goose. 

To be always on time, preferring to 
reach the office a little ahead of the hour 
set for work than behind it. Many a salary 
has been raised through punctuality 
alone. It gives a stamp of good business. 
and often atones for other shortcomings 
you might have. 

To treat your employer like a gentle- 
man and a friend, and not as if you 
suspected him at heart of being your 
deadly enemy. The green light you fancy 
you see so often in his eye has seldom 
anything to do with you. The poor man 
has troubles of his own, and the phos- 
phorescent gleam of his brooding eye 
may mean only the worried wonder as to 
how he will pay your salary. 

To treat everybody in the office, down 
to the freckle-faced dear boy who waits 
on the whole community, as a human soul 
whose foibles and comforts are quite as 
important as your own. This does not 
belittle your dignity—it adds three 
stories to it: and in these days of rapid 
changes there is always a chance of the 
office boy rising to a_ position whose 
power might threaten your peace. Be- 
sides, office boys like politeness—and 
they know when you fail in common de- 
cency in this respect. 

To show the new girl kindly and not 
roughly how to go about her work. Earn- 
ing her own living will soon take all the 
self-importance out of that poor ¢hild: 
but meanwhile she is fresh from the 
tender mercies of home and everything 
is terrifying. She is a tender vine which 
nay be trained to great usefulness or 
destroyed to the last root by the treat- 
ment the office gives her in her novice 
days. 

To offer any girl who has failed to re- 
member her clean towel or soap the use 
of your own in the washroom and not do 
this with a grudging air. Politeness does 
pay, 

To think always good and not bad of 


your office associates, and when speaking 
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them utter nothing to their hurt. The 
sweet-hearted girl who looks for nothing 


but good in the human race is bound to 
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find it. She is the darling of the whole 
world. 

To observe a discreet silence on all 
your employer's affairs when out of the 
office and to discuss only such things in 
it as concern you. Discretion is one of 
the things all business houses are look- 
ing for, and when one finds the real 
article it is well paid for. 

To avoid all flirtatious manner with 
the men in the office. Three times out of 
four a married man thinks his wife is the 
prettiest woman on earth and the single 
ones do not care to mix business with 
foolishness. Girl stenographers and type- 
writers have made happy and prosperous 
marriages through office associates, but 
they have also been promptly “bounced” 
when they displayed the wrong manner 
to their man associates. The “boss” has 
no fondness for the giddy business 
woman. 

To warn a girl promptly when she is 
doing the wrong thing and try to put 
her right. 

To take up only that part of the cloak- 
room which is your right and change the 
best place on occasions with some other 
worker. 

To select a girl in preference to a man 
as your luncheon companion. 

To pay for your own lunch if a man 
has only happened to come along with 
you and another girl. 

To look for no raise in your salary 
until you have deserved it. 

To explain any absence from the office 
to your employer and never to stay away 
unless you have a good excuse. 

To comply amiably with all orders for 
extra work or else to state frankly that 
your health will not permit your work- 
ing overtime. The average employer is 
a far more reasonable person than he is 
given credit for being and rarely expects 
the impossible. 

To keep your troubles to yourself and 
lend a ready ear always to the troubles 
of others. 

To say “good morning” pleasantly to 
everybody as you enter the office. 

To say “good-by” as pleasantly when 
you are going home. 

And finally remember this: The cor- 
rect thing in office behavior means every 
time good office policy. 

Prudence Standish 
“Chicago Daily News” 
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Don’t let the calendar make a 
slave of you, Betty! Just take a 
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Exclusive spring-cushioned keytops — designed to keep 
efficiency high from 9-to-5 — are the secret of Olympia’s 
sensational feather-light touch! 

Just one of the many advanced —and worthwhile — 
typing aids that make the precision-built Olympia the 
world’s finest typewriter to do business with. 

Job-proven features that help increase production and 
efficiency... reduce effort and maintenance costs. 

Be sure to see what Olympia can do for you — before 
you decide on any other office typewriter. 


Nation-wide sales 
and service through 
authorized Olympia dealers 


for typing perfection 
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OLYMPIA Typewriter Division 
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Gentlemen: 
—I’m interested in a free “on-the-job” demon- 
stration and trial of your Olympia precision- ¢ 
built office typewriter. : 
—Please send me your free, fact-filled illus- * 
trated brochure. 
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@ There was a timid knock. the sound of a door opening. 
and a shy voice said, “Good morning. I'm the new 
“‘typew riter.”” 

The clerk swung his feet from the desk. paused for a 
horrified instant, then gasped, “The new what... you're 
going to work here... why. you're a woman!” 

The girl’s cheeks reddened. but she stood her ground. 
So did a hundred others . . . in any number of offices. 
in any number of cities around the United States. For 
this was ... the year that one eminent writer described 
as the “time woman was discovered ... the year that she 
put her shoulders to the locked door of professions and 
business and the locks creaked, cracked and opened.” 

Such women were quite literally pioneers. Up until 
this time business was strictly the province of the male 
animal. It was not until the typewriter came into general 
use, and shorthand was advocated as a proper study for 
“young gentlewomen” that any attempt was made to 
introduce the feminine sex into the business world. 

Just what did a girl find when she entered her first 
ofhce? Well, it might be a courtly, frock-coated em- 
ployer who politely raised his top hat and treated her as 
a piece of fragile china. A harsh word and she might 
break—or worse, cry. She might encounter a harshly 
hostile group—harsh because they didn’t quite know how 
to treat a woman outside the home, hostile because they 


The Wright brothers started flying 
and women started organizing ... 
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very sincerely feared that she might do one of them out 
of a job. And often a girl might find herself in a roomful 
of men whose habits and language were not quite what 
she'd been used to. back with Mother. Many were the 
heated words held back. the strangled oaths. the red- 
dened cheeks as some blade suddenly realized that the 
creature over at that corner desk was a female. 

Physical conditions, too, were seldom of the best. In 
an early issue of the Light-Liner Aunt Priscilla chattily 
advised the neophyte “typewriter” to “do what you can 
unobtrusively to remedy this state of things and make 
your place more attractive, more home-like. Woo the 
janitor to his neglected task of washing paint and win- 
dows. Check as far as you may the disorder of books 
and papers.” 

Nothing loath, the “typewriter” made 
her presence felt. The corner wash- 
stand took on an unaccustomed gleam, 
the stiff-with-dirt roller towel was re- 
placed daily, the unsightly cuspidor 
was carefully hidden from female eyes 
(and, we fear, from range of most of 
the men). One brave girl took a to- 


tally unprecedented step—and very suc- 
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BW @sSiThe 90's were really gay... the 
United States took its first tentative steps as a 


skirts, middy blouses, long black stockings and 


did go in the water .. . then a new century 


ball field for the revival trail .. . Vernon and 


Irene Castle restyled ballroom dancing 


world power... the Pan-American Union was and... the United States “opened the door” Coney Island was the most popular—and most 
founded . . . Coxey’s Army—a group of unem- to the Orient . . . Wilbur and Orville Wright populated—resort of the day . . . chaperoning 
ployed—marched on Washington, to be dis- took wing . . . the Model T made horses obso- was practiced by most mothers—and romance 
persed when its leader was arrested for walk- lete . . . business became bigger and bigger thrived .. . the unsinkable “Titanic” didn’t live 
ing on the White House lawn .. . William till Teddy's “Big Stick’’ dealt a resounding up to its name .. . ‘nearer to heaven” ran the 
Jennings Bryan made a “Cross of Gold” a blow to the threat of national monopolies . . . advertisements for the new Woolworth Build- 
fighting symbol . . . thousands took off for the and his “soft walking’’ won him a Nobel Prize ing .. . movies became big business with such 
Klondike and its fabled gold . . . Henry Ford . . » Panama was chosen for a bit of digging... stars as Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, 


was told to stick to his horse—and didn’t... . James McNeill Whistler's portrait of his mother Theda Bara Wilson advocated a “New 
John L. Sullivan and “Gentleman Jim” Corbett had to travel to France to find a buyer... Freedom” . the Lusitania became a cause 
were heroes .. . Maude Adams, Richard Mans- Robert Peary beat the Russians to the North célébre appeals in behalf of humanity 
field, Julia Marlowe made theatrical history— Pole ... Dr. Lee DeForest invented the audion failed and the world was plunged into war. . 

and the first movie kiss did, too. . . ‘Remember tube to set up radio, radar, and television . . . the “doughboy” became synonomous with 
the Maine” became the nation’s battle cry... Jack London and Theodore Dreiser pictured life courage... St. Mihiel, the Argonne, Archangel, 
Teddy Roosevelt led his Rough Riders up San as it was, not as it should be. . . Florenz Zieg- Tsingtao became familiar locales to thousands 
Juan Hill. . . two Henry’s—James and Adams— feld glorified his girls and Lillian Russell be- of Americans .. . women enlisted in the service 
were on every best-seller list . . . the W.C.T.U came the epitome of feminine beauty . . . John and took over for men in factories, industry, 
went on a crusade against Demon Rum D. Rockefeller made a billion in oil, but couldn't business . . . Captain Eddie Rickenbacker was 


school enrollments reached 15,000,000—a rec 
ord ... the country marched to the tempos of pont Morgan 


John Philip Sousa . 


ladies wore knee-length 





“Teddy” revealed both a rough 
and a gentle side... 


cessfully. too. Her boss 
greeted the appearance 
of flowers on his desk 
with such enthusiasm 
that he immediately 
granted a yearly appro- 
priation to “keep that 
sort of thing up.” 

But despite the gentle 
touch, all was not sweet- 
ness and light. A male 
editor of the period took 
up the cudgels. Happily, 
he declared that in New 
York, Boston, and Chi- 
cago over 8,000 women had been relieved of their posi- 
tions and their places filled by men. Why this great 
upheaval? Let the editor speak: 

“Incompetent females,” he snorted, “no physical en- 
durance .. . unreliable due to physical considerations.” 

He did add—magnanimously—that the day of the 
business woman was not over. But the weeding process 
had begun. Henceforth it would be survival of the fittest. 
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match bank accounts with top tycoon, J. Pier- 
. Jane Addams aroused the 
nation over child labor 





America’s leading ace .. . Suffragettes paraded 


. the country went wild on November 11, 


. Billy Sunday left the 1918... Next cry: “Bring our boys back”... 


Others now joined in: 

“| have no hesitancy 
in saying that no wom- 
an who is not obliged 
to support herself wholly 
or partially has a moral 
right to keep out those 
who need the place she 
is occupying. said the 
Chicago Daily News. 

From the New Jersey 
“Iron Era”: “The av- 


erage oflice girl recently eraduated from a business col- 


The “Titanic” was vanquished 
by an i eberg *. 


lege is paid little enough, and the great majority of 
stenographers receive less than a living wage. The fact 
remains that they are usually paid all they earn. Theit 
ignorance and general inability is appalling.” 

And a businessman from Boston declared that while 
he knew of “nothing so vexatious as an uneducated, care- 
less. or flirty typewriter,” women in business were here 
to stay. “The treatment of such,” he added somewhat 
cryptically, “depends upon the woman herself, and not 
at all upon her employer, unless, unfortunately, the 
employer happens to be a woman!” 

Some girls fared well in their new world. others did 
not. The tale is told of one Mary Laughlin, a typist with 
ink-stained fingers and a fever blister on her lip. 
Thoughtfully she typed, casually she rubbed . . . until 
she broke open the blister. Within seconds her face 
began to swell, and she died in agony a short time later. 
And pity Miss Margaret Williams who made a slight 
error in transcribing. She merely substituted “provided” 
for “prohibited”—in an amendment to the lottery and 
gambling laws. Her mistake wasn’t noticed until after 
the New Jersey senate had passed the law. Imagine 
the remarks about “females” that this engendered! 
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But despite individual perils, adverse criticism and 
dire warnings about the downfall of women, the feminine 
sex made a brave stand. As the new century began 
many a girl was seen pouring over the want ads that 
now began to appear in astonishing profusion. And, 
daily. there was a parade of young hopefuls—soberly 
dressed, hair piled high, big hats afloat—invading the 
offices of the leading typewriter companies, all of whom 
provided free employment bureaus. During 1901. the 
Remington company alone placed over 16.247 stenog- 
raphers in seven of the biggest cities in the country. Of 
this number. only 4.604 were men. The rest, the infil- 
trating females. 

Not all employers were willing to accept women, how- 
ever. They advertised for male stenographers and 
“typewriters” . hoping frantically that from some- 
where there might appear a horde of young men to fill 
the ever-increasing shortage. One wrote thus: 

“[ want a stenographer ...a man. I do not want 
genius, just plain common sense. ability to work. a de- 
termined intent to be accurate. Something such a man 
as Mr. Cortelyou. once stenographer for President 
Cleveland, later a member of President Roosevelt's cab- 
inet is about what I have in mind. I cannot promise a 
cabinet position but... about $30 a week which might 
possibly grow to about five times that amount.” 

Note that salary a fairly substantial amount of 
money for this era. And it was money that finally made 
the idea of a female stenographer palatable to even the 
most anti-feminine boss. A girl could be paid a lot less. 
Why some of them would even work for eight or ten 
dollars a week . . . and with a dollar raise every year 
or two you could keep them happy. Maybe. they wouldn’t 
be so bad after all. 

Business schools went to work on the bosses too. They 
insisted that a woman stenographer was neater. less 
rambunctious, more amenable to discipline. Gradually, 
more employers came to believe them. 


THE GENERALLY LOW SALARIES of these early years caused 
anxiety among many of the more sociologically minded 
writers of the day. Studies were made about living con- 
ditions, about the cost of keeping well fed and neatly 
dressed, about the perils that might face a woman living 
alone in the city. 

In many instances, a girl had to maintain a room, pay 
for her simple meals, make her own clothes. scrimp and 
save for such items as a pair of shoes or a new hat—all 
on $10 a week. Admittedly, prices were much lower 
than they are today. Rent for a single room might be 
only $2 a week. And a substantial meal could be had 
for 90 cents. But suppose you wanted to buy a suit 
(even then the working girl’s uniform) at $12 or a $2 
pair of shoes. After weekly essentials and vital clothing 
purchases had been paid for, it was a rare week when 
there was anything left over for the little pleasures that 
add much to even the most humdrum existence. 

“And,” sighed the inhabitant of one tiny room, “I 
have no place to receive my man friend. He certainly 
cannot come to my room. and I cannot resort to a park 
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bench for quiet conversation. So we take trolley rides 
or walks . .. but what happens when they begin to pall?” 

Is it any wonder that women columnists of the day 
spoke out strongly about the temptations that faced the 
working girl. The girl. wrote one, who has a big brain, 
a heart to match, young in years, of a gay, happy nature, 
eager to do the most. and who finds her work almost 
exclusively in the world of men. The girl who may go 
to business in a bright and attractive gown. garnished 
with the bits and pieces of jewelry she owns . . . the girl 
who forgets that she was born a gentlewoman and talks 
and jests with the clerks . the girl who, woe betide 
her. accepts a luncheon invitation from her employer. 

“Remember.” The Gregg Writer urged its feminine 
readers, “to cultivate self-control, to count to one hun- 
dred, like Tattycorum before allowing yourself to utter 
unkind, impulsive words. Learn to sit quietly, to close 
a door gently, to talk calmly even though your thoughts 
are boiling within you. 

“Be careful of your attitude in the office . . . beware 
of slang and gossip, and of talk about your employer's 
business. Never be undignified in language, in behavior, 
in dress . . . always irreproachable in appearance.” 

And the Ladies’ Home Journal advised: “Do not let 
misguided persons stir up discontent and persuade you 
that you are doing a man’s work and should receive a 
man’s salary. You are doing your own work and are 
entitled to the highest salary you can earn . . . Be con- 
tent to be a girl in business, clinging to your womanly 
ideals, keeping your heart young and envying no one. 
Pay the men with whom you work the compliment to 
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The Castles danced to fame .. 


feel and show them that you feel that they will treat 
you fair, protect you and look out for your interests.” 
(Reprinted by special permission of the “Ladies’ Home Journal.” 
Copyright 1907 by The Curtis Publishing Company.) 

Slowly. but surely. the bosses began to give more 
thought to the welfare of their female employees. Sal- 
aries began to go up—some girls getting as much as $25 
a week. Comfortable rest rooms replaced the corner 
sink and roller towel. And in most firms. girls were 
actually given a vacation—sometimes even with pay. 

Young stenographers lucky enough to earn a week’s 
respite from the six-day grind were inclined to choose 
a trip to the country or a visit to the seashore. They 
took long rambling walks. searching out nature’s treas- 
ures in the woods. or sat. well covered and well shaded 
on the beach. The bravest, by dint of daily practice in 
a spot well sheltered from masculine gaze. even became 
swimmers. There were picnics, moonlight rides along 
country roads, and the highlight of any vacationer’s 
veek, the Saturday night “Barn Frolics.” in which the 

ity dwellers joined the country folk in theatricals. 


Back in the city. working girls clubs provided gather- 
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ing places for conversation. games, exchange of ideas. 
On certain well-chaperoned nights a select group of 
young men were admitted—as “privileged members of 
a literary circle.” to discuss with the young women 
members matters of mutual interest. “The interchange 
of thought inspired many to more earnest living.” re- 
ported a feminine journalist. 

One factor that impelled many young women to enter 
the business world was the opportunity to meet members 
of the opposite sex. Staying quietly at home to wait for 
a nebulous Prince Charming might have been fine for 
the retiring Victorian miss. but in these modern times it 
seemed more promising to “go where the men are.” 

The Gregg Writer devoted several columns to a news- 
paper article that called the stenographic profession “The 
Gate to Matrimony.” “From the colleges and schools 
the stenographers come in the hundreds. They have 
little difficulty in entering the oflices of business houses, 
corporations and firms. Their predecessors have left to 
marry the business man, one of his clerks, one of the 
customers with whom she has dealt. or someone she has 


met by reason of being in the office. In no other business 
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are the matrimonial chances so good. The 
stenographer has more opportunity than any 
of her sisters in other work to come in contact 
with eligible men.” 

Come in contact with men she did... and 
many a meeting flowered into marriage. The 
reasons for the large number of proposals was 
a simple one, according to our faithful his- 
torian. The Gregg Writer. The business girl made the 
best wife—because: 

“She has learned the valuable lesson of when to be 
silent . . . she understands the value of money. having 
had to work for it herself... she knows the unfairness 
of asking the business person to execute her household 
commissions . .. she knows how easy it is to be detained 
at the office. and therefore won't grumble if dinner is 
kept waiting. or if “hubby is a little late in the evening 

. she knows from experience that it is only in a cheer- 
ful. peaceful home. lighted by the light of love. that the 
wage-earner can find strength. refreshment and hope 
to start each day’s toil anew.” 

Naturally, the matrimonial aspect was not pleasing to 
most employers—unless they happened to be looking for 
a wife. A Newark lawyer. Edward Black. was appalled 
by the number of stenographers who left him to get 
married—just as they were becoming useful. too. So he 
inserted the following ad in the newspaper: 

“Wanted—young woman stenographer who will sign 
contract not to get married: life position, best salary.” 

The terms of the contract were enough to daunt even 
the most determined career girl. The lucky signer, “shall 
not marry, shall not attend dances. shall refrain from 
entertaining the company of gentlemen. shall in all ways 
discourage marriageable men from seeking her company 

she shall not listen to girl friends if they try to 
dissuade her from living a girl-bachelor life . . . she 
shall not affect puffs, rats, powder, paint. or in any other 
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way make herself attractive to look upon.” 

All this for working six days a week at $20 
pel week. 

Unfortunately, we have no record of the 
number—-or kind—of answers Vr. Black re- 
ceived. 

But some women. either through choice or 
necessity. felt there was more in business than 
just the hope of catching a husband. They saw a chance 
to expand their interests. to improve their minds. to try 
their wings—if the men ever gave them a chance. The 
long hours. the low wages. the tedious tasks assigned to 
the female office workers caused agitation in many hearts. 
As early as 1903 one beleaguered damsel. tired of toiling 
nine hours a day and then rushing home to cook, darn 
and launder. spoke hopefully of a union. “Let's work 
no more than eighteen hours out of the twenty-four.” 
she pleaded. “Let's have more time for rest. reverie. and 
reading.” 

Fighting words that must have been heard—for a suc- 
cessful attempt was made to organize the stenographers 
and typists of the country. By 1910, five cities had 
flourishing trade unions. alfliliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. and others were in the process of 
organization. 

The aims of the unions were thus: to raise the stand- 
ard of efliciency. to establish a seven-hour workday and 
Saturday half-holiday during the entire year: to fix a 
minimum wage-scale; to secure an annual leave of ab- 
sence of thirty days with pay: to establish a sick benefit 
fund of $5 a week. and a death benefit. 

Lofty ambitions, but they did meet with some success. 
The sick benefit was established and working conditions 
were improved. In addition, many employers agreed to 
a minimum scale of wages—$15 a week for stenogra- 
phers with three years’ experience, $12 a week for 
“typewriters,” and $10 a week for clerks. 
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Other women, somewhat dubious of the rosy promises 
of the fledgling unions. decided to strike out on their own. 
The field of public stenography was one draw. It prom- 
ised independence. more money, and. unbeknown to 
some. lots of hard work. 

There were several ways to enter the field. Most large 
hotels needed stenographers to handle the correspond- 
ence of their guests. Very often. a girl could maintain 
an office rent free in return for doing the hotel’s letters. 
The work was varied, but uncertain. Some days were 
crowded almost to the limit of endurance: others bereft 
of even the semblance of a letter. 

Too. competition was beginning to rear its head. 
Hotels began to adopt a new plan—buying typewriters 
equipped with a slot attachment. A customer could drop 
in a coin and type to his heart’s content—or at least 
until his coin’s worth was up. 

Far riskier—but far more lucrative in the long run 
was the idea of opening one’s own office. It took patience. 
perseverance, and a bit of nerve. A girl had to rent an 
office in the city—and renting agents were inclined to 
look askance at such independence—then equip it fully 

and typewriters and all that went with them weren't 
inexpensive. 

Once established. however. her weekly pay was gen- 
erally much higher than that of the girl who was working 
on a salarv basis. Letters at 25 cents each and manu- 
scripts at 8 cents per folio had a way of mounting up. 
And you could charge $1 an hour for jobs done on that 
basis. with an astronomical $1.50 as the going rate 
after 6 p.m. 

Sighed one intrepid public steno: “When you have 
made your money, it's yours—yours in a very different 
way from the salary you made before.” 

Much harder to break into—at least for a woman 
was court reporting. In addition to not having the proper 
political connections or the right acquaintances, her sex 
was against her. It was felt that a woman could not stand 
up to the rigors of all-day testimony . and even if she 
could, much of what was said would probably not be fit 
for her ears. But the daily rate of $10 a day for such 
work looked very appealing to some women—even 


though the male contingent was clamoring for a higher 
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pay scale and certainly didn’t want females around. 

Many industries, too, presented a solid front. The rail- 
roads hired male secretaries so did import-export 
firms and steel companies. The reasons . . . rough work 
ing conditions, uncertain hours, rude language, nee«| 
to withstand rigorous living. 

Despite a setback or two the women came into busi- 
ness in ever-increasing numbers. And now that they had 
jobs, why couldn't they have the privilege of voting ? 

“Privilege.” snorted our predecessor, “voting is no! 
a privilege, it's a duty. Why should women be permitted 
to avoid the responsibility of citizenship?” 

The embattled editor, rather obviously on the outs 
with the party then in power, continued, “As govern 
ment is presently occupied in looking after criminals and 
in collecting money to pay its agents for doing this, the 
result is that the people who are most deeply concerned 
in politics are the criminals themselves and the job 
hunters. 

“The entrance of a large number of new voters into 
politics would mean a larger proportion of voters who 
are not corruptly or selfishly interested.” 

As women campaigned for suffrage, business leaders 
took a closer look at the girl behind the typewriter. Why 
she was clever, competent, even intelligent. She was, in 
fact. just about the most fundamental factor in business. 

“She is as universal as the typewriter she uses,” said 
one onlooker, “even more so. What would happen to all 
the ‘rearing of towers and the launching of ships and 
wheels’—and all the titanic activities of business if all 
the stenographers in the world should stop work. It 
would be worse than the cutting of all the telephone 
wires in the country ~ 

Lucky it was for businessmen that they had finally 
awakened to the value of their “typewriters.” For just 
about this time war clouds began to gather, then were 
wrenched open to loose a rain of death. Business boomed, 
spurred on by the demands of war . . . there was a criti- 
cal shortage of oflice help. At the same time, the Federal 
Government began issuing desperate appeals for stenog- 
raphers, typists, and “typewriters.” 

“Women are not prepared to take up arms in defense 
of the country, but they can perform this office work 
without which the organization of the armed forces 
would fail.” 

Suddenly. our heroine was in demand. “Be patriotic,” 
urged the government. “Earn big salaries,” cried the 
harried businessman. “Be generous with your time and 
skills.” begged the Red Cross. 

Women went to war—on every front. They “manned” 
the offices at home, replacing those who had gone to 
fight. They joined the Navy, wearing the trim blue 
and white uniforms of the Yeomanettes. They signed 
with the Red Cross and the Y.W.C.A.. going overseas as 
stenographers and typists. 

Undaunted, unafraid, women served where they were 
needed most. Every where, they earned respect and 
praise. 

Midst all the horrors of war, the business girl came 


into her own. 
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Before you buy, see and try Smith-Corona’s 


new Secretarial, the only office typewriter 


with lighter, livelier, ACCELERATOR ACTION! 


Call your local Smith-Corona representative today! 
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\ THIS DAY of marvels-—jet planes, 
electronic brains. and television—the 
elamour and romance of one of the oldest 
skills in the world is often overlooked. Per- 
haps this is because. as a people. Americans 
seem to have little time for the development 
of personal talents that require more than 
“ten easy lessons or a do-it-vourself kit. 
Few people today realize how historic 
shorthand actually is. but devotees of the 
“winged art’ have long known that the 
Roman Empire was a great center of short- 
hand artists in the pre-Christian and early 
Christian eras. The Tironian notae devel- 
oped by Cicero’s freedman. Marcus Tullius 
Tiro, were used to record the orations of 
Cato and Cicero. Roman emperors Julius Caesar, Augus- 
tus, and Titus were all shorthand experts. There is good 
reason to believe that St. Luke recorded the Sermon on 
the Mount in shorthand. And we know that St. Paul diec- 
tated the Epistles to the Colossians to two stenographers, 
a practice of the popes and bishops of the early Church, 
many of whom were accomplished shorthand writers. 
In 1903. archaeologists Bernard Grenfell and Arthur 
Hunt unearthed an ancient contract. dated 155 A.D.. in 
which one Apollonius agreed to teach a slave boy the art 
of shorthand over a two-year period for 120 silver 
drachmae—A0 down, 40 when the boy learned the entire 
system, and the balance when he “writes fluently in every 
respect and reads faultlessly.” St. Genesius of Arles suf- 
fered martyrdom rather than transcribe an edict of the 
Roman emperor against the Christians, thus inspiring a 
movement to have him named the patron saint of all 


stenographers. 


by Peggy Norton Rollason THE 
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The best exponent of his “wingé Dr. John 

/ ' 
Robert Gregg illustrates the curves and ymbols of 
his system. 


The amazing part of all this activity with 
the stylus and wax tablets is that Tiro’s 
shorthand was eventually developed into 
some 8,000 characters by Seneca and St. 
Cyprian. By the end of the fourth century. 
it was being taught in more than 400 
schools in the Roman Empire. Like all other 
arts, however, shorthand took a downturn 
with the fall of the Roman Empire. By the 
sixth century. Emperor Justinian forbade 
the writing of his famous codes of law in the 
“catches and shortcut riddles of signs.” 
In the thirteenth century, Frederick II, 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, or- 
dered the destruction of all shorthand char- 
acters as “necromantic and diabolical.” 
Then the world plunged into the Dark Ages and arts and 
sciences languished. 

In 1496, Trithemius, the Benedictine Abbot. discov- 
ered the Tironian notae and endeavored to decipher 
them. His efforts were not successful, his manuscripts 
were burned, he narrowly escaped death as a sorcerer, 
but he inspired other scholars to complete his work. 

Not until 1588, however, did the revival of the lost 
art really take an upward swing, when Dr. Timothy 
Bright of London produced his “Characterie, An Arte 
of Shorte, Swifte. and Secrete Writing by Character.” 
Queen Elizabeth granted Bright a patent giving him ex- 
clusive rights to teach, print, and publish his system for 
the next fifteen years. 

Shorthand historians agree that Bright’s system was 
practically worthless, but it did inspire others to lay 
the foundations for systems that withstood the test of 
actual use for more than three hundred years. In his 
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dedication of his “Characterie” to Queen 
Elizabeth. Bright refer red to Cicero's “old de- 
John Willis to in- 


Tiro’s system and imitate it in his 
own shorthand of 1602. Thus. the stiff. angu- 


vice.” inspiring the Rev. 


vestigate 


lar. multisloped Roman capitals were the 
basis for many subsequent English shorthand 
systems. despite the fluent handwriting of the 
time which would have lent itself to a better 
and easier system. 

In 1672. William Mason made great im- 
provements in a system devised by Jeremiah 
Rich. Mason’s greatest exponent was Thomas The 
Gurney, one-time clockmaker and_ school- 
master, who acquired a volume and further 
improved it during his long career as a shorthand 
porter. Gurney was appointed Official Shorthand Writer 
in 1748. the first on record anywhere. His son and grand- 
son carried on the reporting business, the latter being 
appointed Official Shorthand Writer to both Houses of 
Parliament in 1813. Since then the Gurney family and 
their employees have used the same system. 

Other prominent English shorthand inventors were 
Samuel Taylor whose light. easy characters of 1786 were 
never patented and have been copied in many systems: 
and Sir Isaac Pitman whose 1837 system bore a great 
resemblance to Taylor's. Pitman’s shorthand used shaded 
lines and positions on, above, through, and below the 
line. The alphabet was changed considerably through 
his own revisions and those of his younger brother Benn, 
who came to America and published his own system. 


Meanwhile in 1834. 


vised one of the most original systems ever produced and 


German Franz Gabelsberger de- 


still widely used, along with its derivation, Stolze. In 
France, a Catholic priest, Duploye, published a simple 
phonetic alphabet in 1868, while the Taylor system was 
adapted to the French language by Prevost and De- 
launey. 


ROM COLONIAL DAYS, shorthand occupied an important 
place in America. Simon Bradstreet, Secretary of the 
Courts of the Colony in 1630, was one of the earliest 
exponents. Roger Williams, founder of Rhode Island, was 
believed to be second, while John Winthrop, Jr., and his 
wife, Martha Fones Winthrop, corresponded in short- 


hand, making her the first American female stenogra- 
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ideal way to take down the wordy and involved dictation of the 


shorthand, of course. 


pher. Nearly all the 


shorthand. as did Jonathan Edwards. president of Prince- 


early presidents of Harvard wrote 


ton. and no less than 32 members of Congress. including 
James Madison and Thomas Jefferson. 

Among the many famous English enthusiasts were the 
Rev. John Wesley, founder of the Methodist Church, and 
his brother Charles. who kept shorthand diaries for over 
fifty years; Samuel Pepys of the startling and revealing 
diary of the court of Charles Il; Dr. Isaac Watts, invet- 
erate hymn writer; and Charles Dickens, a Parliamen- 
tary reporter of great note. 

Each author had his own title to distinguish his system 
from regular writing (which Samuel Pepys first chris- 


tened “longhand” to differentiate from shorthand). Dr. 


Bright's Characterie was followed by Zeiglographia, 
Radiography, Oky- 


Facilography and Aristography, to mention only 


Theographia, Tachybrachygraphy. 
vrahie, 
a few. Isaac Pitman came up with Stenographic Sound- 
Hand in his 1840 edition and Gregg called his Light-Line 
Phonography, but gradually the word shorthand emerged 
as the most vital and meaningful of all. 

We must remember that there was not the vaguest 
thought of using shorthand as we do today to further 
business transactions through the boss’ dictation, the 
secretary s notes and transcription on the typewriter into 
finished letters, memoranda, reports, and speeches. Origi- 
nally shorthand was the means by which long, involved 
sermons and lectures, political speeches, and legal 
tions could be recorded easily for future reading and 
perhaps for transcription into longhand. Some idealists 
like Sir Isaac Pitman visualized shorthand as a new 
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Vimble 


“make or 





fingers. flving pens take down the words that could 
break a world” at the United Nations. 





asove: Andrew Carnegie. looking mighty comfortable. dictates a letter to his secretary. 


Betow: Teacher and student get together at the Miller School 


phonetic language by 


which all peoples would 


word of God. He spent 
years. transcribing the 
Bible and Book of Com- 


mon Prayer into his own 


' shorthand and giving pub- 
— lic lectures on the subject. 
a Into this meleé of wide- 


ly divergent shorthand sys- 
tems was thrust a Scotch-Irish schoolboy, John Robert 





Gregg. whose father decreed. that each of his five young- 
sters must learn shorthand at the age of ten. Mindful of 
the fact that his four older brothers and his sister, who 
were brilliant scholars, had failed miserably at the de- 


tested chore. young John determined to conquer it. Boy- 


April, 1959 


then be able to read the 


like, when confronted with a shelf of shorthand texts in 
a Glasgow bookshop. he picked the smallest volume. 
Much to his astonishment, he mastered it with ease. By 
the time he was fifteen—and working as a clerk in a 
lawyers oflice—he had gone through ten different sys- 
tems including French and German with an insatiable 
appetite and began to identify their common virtues 


and failings. 


Many ENGLISH SYSTEMS were characterized with the 
geometric style of writing strokes in all directions; dis- 
joined vowels (usually omitted) ; single-stroke characters 
for nearly all consonants; consonants arranged in pairs 
and distinguished by shading; words placed above, on, 
through, or below the line; various expedients or alterna- 
tive signs for indicating letters; and a downward tend- 


ency of writing due to shading. (Continued on page 112) 
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OQ. E UPON A typewriter, there were ten tired fingers. 
But take heart. Think of the finger fatigue when 
typing with two was the custom. And it was, once upon 
atime... 

It all started in the mind of an Englishman—much to 
the distress of the American ego. Queen Anne granted 
Henry Mill a patent in 1714 for a device that reproduced 
letters “so neat and exact as to not be distinguished from 
print.” Its doubtful that Mill ever made the machine, 
hut the idea was his. 

America jumped on the keyboard in 1829 when Wil- 
liam burt produced his “typographer,” the first Ameri- 
can typewriter-to-be. Burt's machine worked somewhat 
like today's toy ty pewriter. The operator turned the type- 
bearing wheel to bring the desired letter to the printing 
point, then pressed down a bar to ink the paper. Only 
one drawback—the process was slower than writing 
with a pen. 

But the typewriter rush was on. Fifty-two machines 
made brief and bizarre appearances before Christopher 
Sholes invented the first marketable typewriter in 1867. 
here were no conformists among these fifty-two. A 
Russian invention in 1840 resembled a permanent wave 
machine. Our reply? A baby-grand-sized contraption 
featuring 13 rows of 78 type bars. It called for an effort 


not unlike climbing stairs with one’s fingers. 


Christopher Sholes, father of the typew riter. was a 
man of one vice—tinkering. It was while working on a 
eadget to number book pages consecutively that he and 
his cohorts. Carlos Glidden and S. W. Soule, decided he 
should convert the idea into a “typew riter.” Reporters, 


vathering to cover the unveiling of his first machine in 
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1567, noticed that this model only struck one letter—the 
“W""—but as one was prompted to write: “They let the 
funny thing go, and by jingo, it prints the lingo.” And 
the Type-writer, as Sholes decided to call it, did—or 
would! 

Sholes had lots of time and little money, so he called 
upon a supposedly wealthy promoter, James Densmore, 
to help finance his work. He offered Densmore 25 per 
cent of the profits, little realizing that a lack of finances 
would eventually force him to sell the entire patent to the 
fast-talking Densmore for a meager, if disputed, $6,000 

At his promoter’s insistence, the gradually reluctant 
Sholes worked on over 50 models before the 1873 ver- 
sion of the typewriter was sold by Densmore and his new 
partner, George Yost, to the Remington Company. 

The tall, squarish 1873 model of the typewriter had a 
four-bank keyboard with the letters and characters ar- 
ranged very nearly in what has ever since been called 
standard order. It is believed Sholes first set up the key- 
board in alphabetical order, but changed it periodically 
to avoid frequent collisions and jammings. Actually. 
from the point of view of touch typing, the keyboard 
was—and is—more poorly arranged than if it had been 
left to chance. The machine had a carriage with roller, 
a dinky affair motivated by the weight of a leaden ball 
dangling on a string, but it did run back and forth hori- 
zontally as carriages do today. The major difference 
between the 1873 model and the present machines was 
the understrike idea. The operator could not see what 
she was writing as the type bars hit upwards under the 
bottom of the roller. 

Such was the machine when it entered the Remington 


factory in 1873. It emerged with a foot-treadle carriage 
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return and gay flowers stenciled on its metal sides. 
An explanation? William Jenne, head of the Rem- 
ington Sewing Machine division. had been given 


the job of manufacturing it. 


But who wanted to pay $125 for a typewriter ? 
As a matter of fact. what was a typewriter 7 
Remington had a job on its hands—to create a 
market for its wonderful writing machines. 

Mark Twain gave the industry an unexpected 
hoost. Not onlv was he one of the first to buy a 
machine. but his Life on the Mississippi was the 
first typewritten manuscript to be submitted to a 
publisher. Twain. however. wasn't anxious to pub- 
licize this fact. When asked to write a testimonial 
for a Remington catalogue suitably entitled. “The 
Pvp writer: A Machine to Supersed the Pen.” 
he replied: “Please do not use my name. I have 
stopped using the typewriter as | never write a 
letter with it without receiving a request by re- 
turn mail that | describe the machine and stat 
my progress. So. | don't want people to know | 
own the “curiosity breeding little joker.’ ’ 

The Typewriter Magazine, dedicated to swear- 
ing mankind off pen and ink, came to the ma- 
chines defense by proclaiming it a sure protec- 
tion against “pen paralysis. loss of sight. and 
curvature of the spine.” Stirred on by such con- 
victions. the magazine's editor William Wvckoff 
and his new partners Seaman and Benedict 
bought Remington’s sales rights in the United 
States and started their door-to-door drive to de- 
throne the pen. 

This wasn’t quite enough. Many at the time 
still regarded the typewriter as suspicious. if not 
malicious. As an insulted agent wrote to a type- 
writer-owning client: “I realize | do not have the 
education vou have, but | have always been abl 
to read your writing. [t is not necessary to have 
vour letters to me taken to a printer and set up 
like handbills.” 

One of the greatest obstacles to the typewriter s 
popularity and success was a lack of qualified 
operators. Packard Junior College and the 
Y.W.C.A. came to the rescue! Despite male pre- 
dictions that the minds and constitutions of wom- 
en would crack under the strain of a six-month 
typing course. eight Y.W.C.A. students were grad- 
uated—-and immediately hired—in 1881. Grati- 
fied by these results. Remington started their own 
classes for “typewriters,” as typists were then 
called. Women were then earning $6 a week and 
with perseverance could expect to go to $20. Ty pe- 
writers, neuter and feminine species, had their 
feet in the door. 


The typewriter business was now no longer a 
Remington show. The larger companies, includ- 
ing Remington. Densmore. Yost. and the Smith 


Brothers. joined to form the Union Typewriter 
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1890. Girl meets typewriter and marks the beginning 
of a long office romance. Through acclamation, aggra 
vation, and automation they'll stick together until... 


Company of America in 1893, buying out many smaller 
firms. The newly passed Sherman Anti-Trust Act soon 
dissolved the combine as a monopoly—the first time it 
had taken such action—but not before the Union had 
laid the grounds for the standardization of typewriter 
design. 

Spurred on by the government’s increased use of these 
machines and the acceptance of typewritten briefs in law 
courts, individual companies soon dotted the horizon. 
Underwood produced the first successful front-stroke, vis- 
ible writing machine in 1895, followed by the Smith 
brothers, visible machine in 1904. The actual printing 
was now done in full view of the operator. Royal's type- 
writer appeared in 1906, featuring a light fast touch in 
addition to visibility, and Remington, previously blind to 
anything but blind machines, introduced its first visible- 
stroke typewriter in 1908. Competition was fast and 
furious—by 1910 the United States could boast of 89 
typewriter companies. 

Nor was Europe to be outdone. The Olivetti type- 
writer appeared in 1908, and Hermes placed its machine 
on the market in 1914. Today, these and other foreign 
typewriters do a thriving business in the United States. 

The “curiosity breeding little joker” had had the last 
laugh. Its now-familiar tapping had invaded an Indian 
reservation in Oklahoma as well as the royal courts of 
Ethiopia. From London came word that “society damsels 
have more time at their disposal this season as they are 
typing invitations. In fact, typewriters are the latest rage 

n wedding presents, some boasting the owners initials 
in diamonds.” A justifiably proud “Pottsvillian” criti- 
cized a statement made in the Phonographic World that 
Syracuse had more typewriters in use in proportion to 
ts population than any other city in the country. “Potts- 
ville.” he claimed, “has a population of 15,000, and 79 
emingtons, 2 Smiths, and 3 Hammonds.are in use.” 
he ultimate pronouncement of the machine’s popular- 


ty? Love letters were being typed. As one correspondent 


ril, 1959 


pointed out: “What a prospect for wary lovers of either 
sex who, through the typewriter, obviate all possibility 
of being found out!” 


So much for the typewriter, neuter species. What has 
been happening to the typewriter, human variety? When 
the machine was first introduced, typewriters went typ- 
ing “two-ly” on their way. The “hunt and peck” system 
they called it, and no one thought of using four fingers, 
much less ten. Until Frank McGurrin came along. While 
working in a Michigan law office, he devised a ten-finger 
typing method and, eventually, what is today called the 
“touch system.” 

Behind every successful man there’s a woman be- 
hind a typewriter. McGurrin was no exception. The story 
goes that a pal jokingly told McGurrin a female type- 
writer down the street could type without looking at the 
keys. No woman was going to get the better of Frank. 
He memorized the keyboard and presto! the touch sys- 
tem. 

McGurrin became the speed king of the 80's, but his 
supremacy was soon challenged by a four-finger addict, 
Louis Taub. Armed with his pride and a blindfold, Me- 
Gurrin set out for Cincinnati to prove that ten-fingered, 
no-eyed typing was here to stay. He won his point, de- 
feating Taub in the first speed writing contest ever held 

888. A Manual of Practical Typing published the 
following year used the expression “touch typing” for 
the first time. 

And so we entered the Golden Era of speed typing. 
Mammoth crowds stood behind the new sport; no 
vaudeville show worth the price of admission omitted a 
speed typing exhibition. Office Appliances sponsored an- 
nual American Typing Championships where hundreds 
of contestants vied for honors. 

The Underwood Speed Training Group was synony- 
mous with champions during the early 1900's. Under the 


(Continued on page 120) 


1959. Girl gets typewriter, a neu 
electric typeu riter, and they ll be 
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hours than the atom. Behind 
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In unsolicited testimonial to Comptometer 


( omplete 
with a picture of the satisfied owner. 


Vo more licking—just snap on this handy 


contraption to seal ent elope flaps. 





Busy? Do a better job faster...with 


the business-minded ROYAL ELECTRIC 








WONDERFULLY FAST! Mountains of work shrink to molehills 
when you flip that magic Royal Electric switch. Purrr .. . feather- 
light touch... split-second response ...no more after-hours 
“catch up” chores. 


BLISSFULLY SIMPLE! Relax. Your Royal Electric banishes 
typing strain. Exclusive Magic® Margin sets margins automa- 
tically. New instant-changing Twin-Pak* ribbon slips in without 
fuss or soiled fingers. Marvelous! 


BLESSEDLY ACCURATE! You get matchless reproduction and 


perfect alignment. Every word stands out crisp and sharp. 





GET- AHEAD GAL? Get yourself a new Royal Electric. Remind 
your boss how much old typewriters are worth in trade... then 
call your Royal Representative for a demonstration. 





Now guaranteed for a full year, there are already more 
Royal Typewriters in office use than any other make 


the business-minded ROYAL electric 


GRAPHIC ELITE, one of 74 Royal type styles Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
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Glamour job? Baloney! 


“Your big break, they said. New small outfit, going places. 
You'll work with Mr. Big himself. Stimulating! Meet interesting 
people... But nobody told me I'd get stuck with the mail every night 
.. . Licking and sticking itsy bitsy stamps and envelope flaps. Utterly 
medieval! Tomorrow Mr. B gets a postage meter—or a new gil”... 

Get a postage meter—and you get rid of stamps and lick-and-stick 
mailing. Print postage as you need it, for any kind or class of mail. 
You always have the right stamp on hand. Mail fast and easy, save 
time and postage. And your metered mail needs less handling in the 
postoflice, often catches earlier trains and planes! 

Today, any office can have a postage meter and the prestige of 
metered mail—with the litthke DM, desk model. One 
user in three spends less than $1 a day for postage! 


Electric models for larger mailers. Call the nearest 





PB office. Or write for free illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES " 
Postage Meter 


, : 
Made by the leading manufacturer uling machines ... ' > 
~ S . Ss 


Offices in 121 cities. In Canada: Pitney- Bowes of Canada, Ltd., 
Dept. 355, GO9 Yonge St., Toronto 








A postage meter... 
seals aswell as stamps envelopes; most 
models stamp and seal simultaneously. 
¢ Protects postage from loss, damage, 
misuse. Does its own accounting. And 
Saves Crips to the postofhice. : 
. Pr wides parcel postage on special 
gummed tape, with a dated postmark. 
Prints your own postmark ad with 
the meter stamp, if you like. 
Requires no minimum mail volume; 
anyone can easily use a postage meter! 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of postal rates with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 








To: Pitney-Bowes 


7855 Pacific St. 

Stamford, Conn. 

Send free CD booklet, CE Postal Rate Chart to: 
Name 


Address 
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Comptometer took over. 


Machines replaced fingers 
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Even babies hailed the typewriter. 
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= stop to wonder how vour erandfather got along without 
a car and a telephone? Easy: he didn't travel as far per day as 
vou do. nor talk as much with his friends and business asso- 
ciates. Life was slower. 

It's not only production of things that has been stepped up by 
this machine age—also the production of words. More letters 
are written today. more books. more newspapers, more maga- 
zines, more speeches. more brochures. more articles. There are 
more meetings. conferences. conventions. Court sessions: more 
committees, branches, and functions of government. They all 
deal in words. 

The growing volume of written words calls for new and 
faster printing presses. duplicating devices of all kinds. The 
¢growing volume of spoken words calls for the machine way in 
shorthand—the Stenograph. 

This light. compact. noiseless machine writes a word at a 
stroke, in plain English letters. Notes are interchangeable, don't 
vet “cold.” 

Modern business pays a premium for speed and efficiency. 
The Stenograph is the most. efficient way for the modern 
secretary. 


A Product of the Machine Age 





Shorthand Machine 


For the Tempo of the Machine Age 





stenographic machines, inc.—8040 north ridgeway avenue—skokie, illinois 





Stenographic Machines, Inc., Dept. T-459 
8040 North Ridgeway Avenue 
Skokie, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send more information about Stenograph 


machine shorthand. 
Name 
Present Position 


Address 
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The 20’s roared in 
Charleston . . 


flappers danced the 
law-breaking became a social 
distinction Jack Dempsey was the most 
colorful heavyweight in ring history . . . Man 
O’War ruled the turf .. . Prohibition proved to 
be one of the most difficult experiments of all 
time—but somehow it managed to survive for 
thirteen years “The Maestro’ Toscanini 
brought international prestige to the New York 
Philharmonic Cool Cal Coolidge became 
president and industry boomed Joe sent 
me’ was the magic entree into any number of 
places ... from crystal sets to major networks 
. Greta Garbo 


and Charlie Chaplin were more familiar to 


—radio became an industry . . 
Americans than the president Henry lL. 
Mencken attacked established institutions, and 
Eugene O'Neill became concerned with man’s 
tragic illusions Billy Mitchell spoke out 
against national defense policies and found 
that teliing the truth can be costly... Gertrude 
Ederle swam the English Channel... Al Jolson’s 
“Jazz Singer’ talked up a storm... Jazz biew 
in on a syncopated beat... “keeping up with 
the Jones’s’’ was essential—and the stock 
market seemed like the ideal place to do it... 
autogiro, synthetic, vitamin, insulin, sulfa, 
cyclotron took their places in the nation’s 
vocabulary . . . John Barrymore, Helen Hayes, 
Gertrude Lawrence first saw their names in 
lights .. . George Gershwin wrote a “rhapsody 
in blue’... suddenly the stocks came tumbling 
down and so did many of the investors . .. the 
Empire State Building went a Jot nearer heaven 
than the Woolworth Building .. . labor unions, 

so did the 


Lindbergh kidnapping . . . the New Deal 


labor riots made headlines 


changed the face of America. . . the alphabet 
assumed major importance in governmental 
agencies “Kingfish” Huey Long wanted 
everyone to get $5,000 a year, courtesy of 
Uncle Sam five little girls bowed in to- 
gether Vannevar Bush and Harold Urey 
started down the path to scientific fame .. . 
Primo Carnera had the women flocking to 


Stillman’s Gym . . . Grant Wood painted lowa 


America started ‘‘swinging” . . . Babe 
Didrickson and Jesse Owens ran competition 
into the ground . . . Ginger Rogers and Fred 
Astaire danced to the music of Rodgers and 
Hort, Jerome Kern dust storms swept 
Oklahoma—and John Steinbeck’s 


“Grapes of Wrath” portrayed the plight of the 


through 





fleeing migrants . . . Margaret Mitchell wrote 
one book and achieved literary fame 
radio reporter became a voice for the ages 
with his description of the Hindenburg disaster 
... Orson Welles got together with the Mar 
tians . . . 45,000,000 people visited the New 
York World's Fair Wendell Wilkie launched 
a crusade that failed . then, a new decade 
and ...a peaceful Sunday was blasted by a 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor . a walk in the 
sun proved to be a death march for troops at 
Bataan . General MacArthur promised that 
he would return women “manned” the 
factories . . . a nightclub burst into flame and 
491 people died . civilians stood in line for 
everything from butter to railroad tickets . 
ration books proved to be a headache to every 
one... restaurants stayed closed for two days 
a week to conserve dwindling meat supplies 
. “Life With Father’’ played for 3,224 per 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar 


Hammerstein || opened a new chapter in musi- 


formances 
cal history with “Oklahoma” Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin met to discuss strategy 
Bob Hope led the list of entertainers who 
traveled to the battlefronts for the USO... mas- 
sive invasions, large scale campaigns, heavy 
bombings won the war in Europe for the Allies 
. and once again American troops marched 
down the Champs Elysées General Mac 
Arthur did return .. . F.D.R. won an unprece 
dented fourth term, but twelve weeks after it 
began his death shocked the world .. . hope 
for One World led to the founding of the 
United Nations . . . naval engagements, costly 
mopping-up operations, on dozens of Japo- 
nese-held islands, and a monster called the 
A-bomb were the winning cards in the Pacific 
. medics, blood plasma, wonder drugs kept 
battlefield casualties at a much lower level than 
in previous wars 
—but 300,000 
Americans died to 
make the world 
safe for democra- 
cy ... trials sen- 
tenced enemy 
leaders to prison, 
death for acts of 
aggressive war- 
fare, acts against 


humanity ... war 





memoirs—from 


loser and _ victor 


Long curls were all 
the rage... 


alike—made their 
appearance as did 
novels by John Hersey, Herman Wouk, Irwin 


Shaw ... but the big news in publishing was 
the surge of the paperbacks television 
revolutionized US living habits. Thomas 


Dewey—and the press—thought he had the ‘48 
election in the bag, but the morning after 
showed he didn't . mud, blood, tired men 
US ath- 


. @ general 


inked history's pages in Korea 

letes won the Olympic games. . 
named Eisenhower steered America down the 
middle of the road . . . a world still stunned by 
the A-bomb was introduced to its bigger 
brother, the H-bomb .. . the New York Yankees 
actually lost a pennant... atoms powered sub- 
marines... John Foster Dulles went “‘oround the 
the Salk vac- 
cine promised an end to one crippling disease 


world” just about every day... 


... segregation was outlawed in public schools. 
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@ By 1919 a number of events had conspired to make 
women in business (and specifically the secretary) less 
and less the occasion for a raised male eyebrow. Un- 
doubtedly the most important of these was World War I 
(or the Great War, as it was called then, in hopeful op- 
timism) which brought with it an unprecedented demand 
for stenographers and secretaries. 

The small but hardy band who had been working be- 
fore the war were joined by thousands of women who 
entered the field for patriotic reasons. Once these, too, 
had their first real taste of the triple allurements of inde- 
pendence, a feeling of usefulness, and the weekly pay- 
check, they found themselves in no way inclined to give 
it all up. When the war was over. they held their ground. 
Actually, nobody wanted them to do anything different. 
In the years of the Great War, American women had 
both found and proved themselves in business. 


Although there was still much comment in the news- 


O'Neill wrote and wrote... 


So were vamps... 


















kh preserver ... 


Bread lines formed... 
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== 
ny Mae West gave her 
4 4 name to a life 


papers and women’s magazines about the personal habits. 
earnings, and “proper place” of the girl who had “Gone 
out into the world” it was mostly rhetorical. Drastic 
changes had already taken place in the way of life of 
even the non-working women. 

Smaller houses and apartments—both requiring less 
care—were being built. The innovations of canned food. 
washing machines, electric irons, and ready-made clothes 
gave women time to live their own lives and it became 
idleness, not work, that needed to be defended. 

So the forerunner of today’s secretary, no longer feel- 
ing the need to justify herself, went six days a week to 
her office (with sometimes a half-holiday on summer 
Saturdays). collected her weekly pay check of not less 
than $16, and dreamed of working her way up to a 
private secretary's desk and the astounding salary of 
(perhaps) $40 a week. 

At the turn of the twenties, her working wardrobe in- 
cluded a blue voile dress with a white ratine collar 
(price, $2.37), a white cotton skirt ($.50), a white cot- 
ton “waist” ($1.11), and a hat ($2.95). Her skirt length 
was a daring six inches from the ground, and her make- 
up consisted of probably powder and possibly rouge 
(just beginning to be advertised as “imperceptible when 
applied properly”). She could buy a quart of milk for 
15 cents, and a pound of sirloin steak for 42 cents. 

She lived, most likely, at home but for $5 a week could 
provide herself with both room and board at the 
Y.W.C.A. For amusement she could see Theda Bara or 
Charlie Chaplin in a silent film, or she could play mah 
jong. She probably didn’t have a radio (just appearing 
in 1920) and had certainly never heard 
of vitamins, fringe benefits, or coffee 
breaks. 

She was well on her way to becoming 
an integral member of the outside 
world. She had provided a whole new 
field (clothes for the business girl) for 
fashion designers and writers, had ap- 
peared as the heroine of a Rube Gold- 
berg cartoon about annoying bosses, 
and had already inspired numerous ar- 
ticles by business executives. 

One of these, entitled “The Ideal 
Businesswoman” appeared in the Gregg 
Writer. It was penned by the president of the National 
City Bank of New York and began thus: 

“Not long ago the idea of any kind of business woman 
was largely a matter of pleasant mental conjecture, for 
the business woman did not exist. But today . . . (she) 
has ceased to be a matter of novelistic interest and is 
a real practical accomplishing member of society.” 

The author went on to state that the ideal woman in 
business should be “natural, womanly in her business 
life. She ought to dress in simple good taste, be patient, 
thorough and loyal and willing to help others share their 
burdens.” 

Except for the last qualification, which was translated 
to mean that once a girl had finished her own work she 


should offer her services to any and all less speedy co- 
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workers. the requirements did not differ from those set 
up more recently. 

This is not to say, however, that life from nine to 
five was nearly as roseate as it is today. Neither did all 
bosses consider their secretaries and stenographers as the 
realization of “pleasant mental conjectures” of earlie1 
days. 

Another article by an executive appearing in that same 
period reveals quite a different attitude and atmosphere. 
This frighteningly thorough gentleman suggested “scien- 
tific analysis of office routine” which involved “watching 
the ofhice girl as she files a letter and counting the 
wasted motions.” 

While this particular idea may have been intended 
(eventually) to benefit the young lady under surveil- 
lance those which followed were not in any sense am- 
biguous. 

“Desks should not face each other as this offers too 
many opportunities for irrelevant conversation. 

“Not more than two desks should be placed side by 
side... the space between them should be not less than 
thirty inches. 

“All desks should face the same way. 

“If possible have supervisors face desks. 

“Consider the light as it strikes desks. Those 
who write a great deal should have light over 
their left shoulder. This does not apply to all 
clerks.” 

Generally, though. conditions were good and 
vetting better. Although the average boss could 
be heard now and then grumbling over those 
(“She can't 


spell. She uses the telephone for personal af.- 


soon-to-be-familiar complaints 
fairs. She spends too much time in the ladies’ 
room. .She comes to work late and leaves 
early.”’), he was not in very many cases serious 
enough about it all to doubt that “she” was 
here to stay. 

After a portentous beginning. marked by 
the victory of woman suffrage and the founda- 
tion of the Women’s Bureau of Labor. the twenties 
roared by and the secretary s stock—-in tune with that of 


Wall Street 


The first girl secretary appointed to an American am- 


continued to rise. 


bassador arrived in Germany in 1922. The government 
put out a call for stenographers and secretaries to work 
from 9 to 4:30 at salaries of $900 to $1.200 yearly. Mah 
jong was replaced by the cross word puzzle and the flap 
of the flapper was heard in the land. The first blind 
stenographer-typist was supporting herself in 1923. The 
cost of a business letter was reported as a shocking 50 
cents. Word came from Paris of the selection of the 
Queen of the Mardi Gras from a group of “dactylos” 
(taken from the French dactylographe. typewriter). 
Salaries rose and so did skirts. The going rates for public 
stenography were $1.50 an hour or 25 cents a double- 
spac ed page | plus 5 cents a carbon). 

Lindbergh crossed the Atlantic in 1927. He was shortly 
followed by Colonel Clarence Chamberlain who later 


boasted the first flying stenographer. Miss Edna Schroe- 
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der, who took shorthand “while going 150 miles an hour 
in a flying machine.” This astute gentleman also pre- 
dicted that “the businessman of the future will transact 
much business in the air.” 

By 1928-29, skirts had reached the knee, Al Jolson and 
Herbert Hoover were making news, cosmetics were gen- 
erally accepted (even for nice girls), and the Depression 
and the end of an era were just around the corner. 

By the late twenties and early thirties, two definite 
trends had appeared. Women were rapidly ousting men 
in the secretarial field. These women were. on an aver- 
age, under twenty-five. and not at all interested in a 
career. Rather they were planning to retire as soon as 
they attained their long range goal—marriage. 

The increase in employment of women continued even 
during the Depression years. until, early in the thirties 
there were 2 million women in stenographic and secre- 
tarial work, as compared with 200,000 in 1900 and 7 
in 1870. And. as the number of women soared. the num- 
ber of men dwindled. While in 1910 men held one-sixth 
of all stenographic and typing jobs, in 1930 they ac- 
counted for only one-twenty-fifth of the number. 

The signs had been visible early but at- 
tempts to encourage young men to study 
stenography were evidently not successful. By 
1927 The Gregg H riter had begun to bemoan 
the fact that “the male secretary. as a class, 
is growing scarce. It is reported.” they stated 
with concern, “that young men are coming to 
believe that stenography is no longer a digni- 
fied career for them. that it has become more 
ofa girl's job.” 

The magazine's editorial staff felt that “while 
women are by temperament often better suited 
to the specific details of secretarial work. the 
man, on the whole, is better equipped and with- 
out a doubt favored ... partly because he is 
better able physically to withstand the ardu- 
ous duties, irregular hours and hasty train 
trips and nervous tension of the responsibility entailed in 
working with industrial leaders and prominent men . . . 
partly because he tends to regard work as a career while 
the girl, naturally and rightly, does not seriously regard 
business ... It is but an incident in her life; a means of 
enabling her to buy silk hose and an occasional new 
frock . . . something which she looks forward to laying 
aside as a temporary thing.” 

Although this sounds exceedingly reasonable the sit- 
uation seems to have been one of those not infrequent 
limes in history when women’s temperament overcame 
all other odds. 

The secretary not only survived the depression (as she 
had everything else) but her numbers rose and her re- 
sponsibilities expanded. 

The flapper grew up into a dignified young lady, more 
in keeping with the seriousness of the times. Franklin 
Roosevelt ushered in the New Deal. the birth rate went 
way down (with results that were to be felt strongly in 
the fifties) and a new breed of women, active in every- 


thing from tennis to politics was in evidence. 
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A favorite topic of debate was the question “When is 
a stenographer not a stenographer and when is she a 
secretary?” According to the Gregg Writer: “The dif- 
ference between the stenographer and the secretary is not 
a mere matter of title. It is fundamental. One is a ma- 
chine, the other an ego . . . The stenographer may be a 
good speller, but the secretary knows words. She knows 
whether a new word or odd expression is correct and in 
good taste, etymologically and otherwise . . . The stenog- 
rapher has studied to make a living, but the secretary has 
studied to make a success. The difference comes after the 
training, for the stenographer’s ability is the foundation 
upon which the secretary must build . . . The secretary.” 
they concluded, somewhat grandly, “is the efficient 
stenographer multiplied—the butterfly sprung from the 
chrysalis.” 

With the unhappy advent of World War II, the de- 
mand for secretaries increased rapidly as manpower 
dwindled and business boomed. After putting in a more 
than full day, most secretaries and clerical workers did 
their bit for defense in after-hour volunteer work. Frantic 
calls were issued early in the forties for 
secretaries, stenographers, file clerks, and 
typists by such organizations as the Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Office. the Red Cross, 
Selective Service (Draft) Boards, the 
Health Department, the Civil Air Patrol, 
and the American Women’s Voluntary 
Service. Those who could sing or play the 
piano were doubly welcome to fill in at 
the U.S.O. 

In an effort to procure 600,000 typewrit- 
ers for the Armed Forces, Uncle Sam in- 
vaded the office. drafting one out of every 
four machines. A two-foot square poster 
bearing the motto “Typewriters Are Am- 
munition. Too” was sent out by IBM, the 
official buying agent. Included with the plea 
were tips on how to organize work—with 
fewer typew riters. 

Prosperity continued after the atom bomb marked the 
end of the war. In 1945, the entire female labor force 
had risen from the 14 million of 1940 to a peak of 20 
million. The largest single group of women workers 
(9.5 per cent) were in secretarial work, and the pattern 
had changed to include many more wives and mothers. 
The percentage of women in their middle and late twen- 
ties indicated strongly that secretarial work was regarded 
as something much more than the “temporary thing” of 
the thirties. The arrival of the electric typewriter (1946) 
and the growing acceptance of an official coffee break 
in no way hindered the trend. 

By the time the somewhat frantic fifties rolled around, 
secretarial work had achieved the status of a profession, 
and secretaries themselves were becoming celebrities of 
a sort. 

Countless magazine articles were being written about 
“The First Lady of Business,” contests were held to judge 
the “Secretary of the Year” with such prizes as a trip 


to Hawaii and completely refurnished offices for both the 
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winner and her boss. National Secretary's 
Week was established. and it became a 
fairly common practice for the secretary 
to be presented with flowers and or taken 
to lunch by her boss on her day. 

Many secretaries began to have a secre- 
tarv of their own (sometimes even two). 
Phe term “executive secretary” was heard 
more and more. and top bosses were ad- 
mitting that they depended on their secre- 
taries for “ideas. inspiration. and advice.” 

The average secretary of 1953 was described by NSA 
as “thirty-six vears old. with a better than high school 
education. in her present job one to five years. having 
worked for three companies for a total of eight years. 
She earns about $280 a month. owns her own car. and 
spends $150 a year on clothes.” 

As her stature and fame increased. so did the scope of 
the secretary's duties. To the traditional tasks of typing 
and shorthand were added others—handling and answer- 
ing mail. making appointments. booking travel reserva- 
tions (and often going along on business trips). meeting, 
warding off. or rerouting callers. making out checks, 
writing publicity and advertising copy. and coping with 
as many miscellaneous problems as seemed feasible. 

Under the latter heading came just about everything. 
Routine jobs. such as reminding the boss of his wedding 
anniversary, setting up dentist appointments, and buying 
Christmas presents for his children. More elaborate op- 
erations. such as buying an island or renting an elephant. 

Most top-notch secretaries aimed at providing a buffer 
zone—taking it upon themselves to fend off any and all 
annoyances. Thus the boss had freedom to direct all his 
energies to top level matters. These alter-egos were amply 
rewarded for their remarkable qualities. Many made as 
much as $10,000 a year. 

Such changes meant that more and more secretary- 
boss combinations began to function as a team. No less 
an authority than the Hall Street Journal took note of 
this. saying (on the front page too), “The fair ladies of 
executive oflices—the secretaries—are beginning to think, 
act. and talk like their bosses. For better or for worse. 
they're getting involved more and more in company deci- 
sions. personnel management, and matters of high pro- 
tocol.” 

As the duties of the individual secretary were increas- 
ing. the field itself was becoming more specialized. Want 
ads specifically requested legal secretaries. medical secre- 
taries, engineering secretaries. educational secretaries. 
advertising secretaries. publishing secretaries. and so on. 
It was also not unusual for a girl to start out as a secre- 
tary and work her way into a position as editor, account 
manager. and, in at least one verified case. plant manager. 

Male secretaries came back to share a corner of the 
spotlight. They could be found, although still very much 
in the minority, in banks, political and theatrical offices, 
ind in the coal and steel industries. 

\n interesting institution called the temporary help 
agency began to mushroom during the fifties. It was a 
boon to both harried bosses and to secretaries, particu- 
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larly those who. because of age or home respon- 
sibilities did not want to—-or could not——work 
full time. These agencies supplied temporary 
workers to covel emergencies and peak seasons 
for as long or as short a lime as necessary. 

The American secretary of the fifties enjoved 
a salary. opportunity. and challenge unequalled 
by women anywhere before. She also found her- 
self in unbelievable demand in what one New 
York City newspaper predicted would go down 
in history as “The time of the great secretary shortage.” 

The main reason for the dearth was the low birth rate 
of the Depression vears. There were fewer women be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty-five than in any 
time since the mid 1920’s. Added to this was the fact 
that tremendous business expansion had created more 
jobs than ever before. while increased prosperity further 
cut the supply by enabling more girls to spend four years 
away al college. 

The situation made it necessary for most companies 
much to their chagrin and the secretaries delight to 
enter into a program of wooing the “girl of the hour.” 
Before her were dangled many inducements—~starting 
salaries of $060 a week. air-conditioning. free country 
clubs. charm courses. tuition refund plans. ultra-modern 
buildings. maternity benefits. free hospitalization. free or 
cut-price lunches. free insurance. long vacations, bonuses, 
discounts. a share in the profits. and the possibility of 
in-company romance. 

Personnel directors in the late fifties began reporting 
that such attention was. understandably, turning the head 
of more than one prospective secretary. As a result many 
girls would accept only jobs featuring short hours, long 
pay. and a young. handsome. unmarried boss. The girls 
replied that too many companies were looking for “well- 
experienced secretaries of seventeen or eighteen.” 

The facts are that the secretary of the 50°s, with from 
six to a dozen job possibilities was necessarily more 
choosy than the one who was job-hunting ten years 
earlier and had only one or two openings. The com- 
panies. for their part, admittedly preferred younger 
girls, finding them easier to mold to routine. Too. they 
were hopeful they could hold them long enough to estab- 
lish a promotion-from-within policy. 

As is the case with most such differences. it is expected 
that each side will have to give a little. The younger 
secretaries will demand fewer frills. especially when they 
realize that the big crop of World War IL babies will be 
coming of age in the 1960°s. The companies will shed 
their prejudice and begin to take advantage of the valu- 
able experience and job-stability offered by secretaries 
over thirty-five. 

As this is being written. today’s secretary stands 
poised on the threshold of a new decade with one foot 
already into the age of the atom. She has come an un- 
believable distance since the day the first female “type- 
writer” gingerly invaded the private men’s club that was 
the business world of the 1890's. In the process, she has 
provided new truth and a fresh image for that old adage 


“Behind every successful man you'll find a woman.” 
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Inimate d. if not automatic these plonee rs among office equipment. 
is well as brains to operate them. (LEFT TO RIGHT 
gon hine r } rene ( omptograph and addressing 


* It takes all manner of men and machines to make up 


an ollice. Some are noisy. others nerve-wracking. but 


all of the following are necessary. 


Filing Equipment 
If 


its natural. The 


filing leaves vour nerves “hanging by a thread 


word “file” is derived from the Latin 


“filum” meaning thread-—referring to the ancient prac- 
tice of stringing records on threads. not one's precarious 


state of mind. 


And early record keeping was nerve-wracking. pri- 
marily because no one had thought of a sensible way to 
do it. Fortunately. clerical work was then handled by 


patient monks. and by the fifteenth century spindle files 
eased the burden of the quit k-tempered. 
\ crude 


next century when the principle of the wheel was utilized. 


of rotary filing was introduced in the 


form 


Important data was kept in bound books mounted on the 
shelves of what looked like large water 


wheels. Succes- 
sive vears witnessed pigeon-hole and arch files. clip- 

files. a of flat 
filine 


¢ material in an upright position. 


hoards. box form filing. and eventually 


Upright in what? In seven-foot wooden cases which 






/t 


Letter copying per 


mae hine 


took 

were many times more costly, in money and in space, 
than today’s models. But the nineteenth-century office 
owner was satisfied—until the Chicago fire destroyed 


thousands of these tinderboxes and their contents. So it 
was that Mrs. O’Leary’s cow started the campaign for 
the first steel file 


1915 did wooden 


fireproof office equipment. Even so. 


cabinets were crude and not until 


models hee ome obsolete. 
Today. metal is a la mode. One may chose from 
folders 


files. featuring a bookcase look with papers filed on their 


vertical files for conventional or hanging pro- 


sides——roto-files. where cards are attached to a flat-lying 
wheel in spoke-like arrangement. Microfilm filing enables 
large documents to be copied and stored on space-saving 
films. 

But the “push, no-pull, click, click” 


is the automatic 


of the filing world 
rotary file. The operator manipulates 
motorized files by the flick of a dial. The file tray is at 
hand in seconds—while she sits. 


What could be simpler 


except a mat h? 


Duplicating Machines 


Thomas Jefferson was a statesman, a philosopher. and 
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the third President of the United States. He was also a 
man with a “past.” 

Mr. Jefferson, it seemed, had invented what was prob- 
ably the first duplicating machine in the world. 

It allowed a writer to use two pens at once. When the 
user dipped for ink. both pens took a bath. Voila—one 
handwriting. two copies. and surprisingly few ink stains. 
Yet today. other men with other methods have under- 
mined Jefferson’s great invention. 

As early as 1903 the revolt began. Advertisers then 
promised 50 to 100 copies and by 1927, the amazing 
“Duligraph” offered 2.200 complete letters in an hour. 
Now, the successors of “Duligraph” are many, and even 
more are the copies they produce—up to 100,000. 
Among these successors are the offset and the stencil 
(alias mimeograph) methods. 

\ stencil is cut on a typewriter or by a hand stylus. 
then run off on a machine which presses ink through 
the stencil onto paper. The offset method uses plates of 
plastic. paper. or sensitized metal. Copy is “burned” into 
the metal by placing a negative of the copy against the 
plate and exposing the setup to strong light. The other 
plates are prepared by writing or typing with special 
pens or ribbons. 

The spirit process. the hectograph process, and diazo. 
a special process for color combinations of paper and 
lines—they are all Jefferson’s successful competitors. 
They have this advantage in time and money—economy. 


It pays to repeat yvourself—with duplicators. 


Money “musts” in every bank—checks are filed (background) 





Photocopy Machines 


The Babylonians did it by marking clay tablets and 
baking them a la mother’s apple pie. The Greeks and 
Romans did it with wax-covered tablets of ivory and 
wood. The Chinese were more inventive. After 105 A.D.. 
they did it with the first paper. 

Did what?—copied the ancient writings by hand. 

The fifteenth century printing press solved the book 
problem but did nothing to help ve olde office. Duplica- 
tion was done by quillwork until 1867. 

That vear introduced 16 keys to success via the type- 
writer, but 40 per cent of all typing time was straight 
copying. Letters and business records had to wait—unless 
more typists were hired. (This was good for unemploy- 
ment but bad for that budget.) Then too, typewriters 
quailed before signatures and diagrams. Copying these 
required a flair for forgery. 

Relief was sighted in 1877. when mimeograph tech- 
niques and equipment debuted among the desk set. 
“Photostating” (copying by photographic methods) fol- 
lowed in 1910. Not until 1939 were these machines in- 
expensive enough so that individual concerns could have 
them. 

From World War II on. three basic copy machines 
were devoloped and improved: The wet process machines 
with a liquid developing solution: dry process. using a 
sensitized copy paper and a light source and/or vapor: 


and electro-motive process. utilizing positive and nega- 








. then posted in ledgers. Most ‘pleasing feature? It’s all electronic. 
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tive electrical charges. All are handy—and useful. 

Today, the copy machine is as much at home in an 
office as the boss himself. It should be. It saves time, 
effort, and money. Even a Babylonian girl could operate 


it—by pushing a button. 


{dding Machines and Calculators 


Che primitive “bookkeeper” needed but one tool—a 
full set of fingers and toes. Counting was strictly “matter 
and the fellow with “two left feet” had a 


over mind 
five-toe advantage over his neighbor. 

Hampered by sandals, the Chinese, Greeks. and Ro- 
mans did their figuring by an abacus, a frame device 
with cross wires, strings, and pebbles. In fact, our word 
“calculator” comes from the Latin for pebble, “calculus.” 

All of the early methods of arithmetic had one big 
disadvantage—they depended on man’s knowledge for 
accuracy. Blaise Pascal came to the rescue in 1643 with 
the first mechanical machine for addition and subtrac- 
tion. Fifty years later, the philosopher Leibnitz devised 
a machine which also multiplied and divided. 

Many other gadgets appeared in the next two hundred 
years, but none as clever as an 1885 model using meat 
skewers for keys, staples for guides, elastic bands for 
springs, and a macaroni box as its base. 

It was also about this time that the first commercially 
practical machines appeared and readied for Invasion 
Oflice. They met a formidable foe in the bookkeeper, who 
resented any mechanical intrusion on his intelligence— 

and job. But it all added up—man gave 
in to machine, batteries gave way to 
electrically operated models. and by the 
1920's they 


success. 


early were a calculated 

Today, most offices use both adding 
machines and calculators—the former 
when printed proof of lengthy addition 
and subtraction is needed, the latter for 
more complicated figuring. One may 
choose key-driven, rotary, or printing 
calculators, a keyboard of his choice, 
desk models, or electronic consoles. For 
off-beat needs there are special ma- 
chines which figure fractions for archi- 
tects, mark price tags for stores. . . 

Too much for us to figure out—but 


they can! 


Dictating Machines 


Women may have the last word, but 
men had the first—over the dictating 
machine, that is. Credit for the inven- 
tion is shared by two men—Thomas 





Edison, who had the “swift dispatch of 
































































LEFT: Pigeon-hole fil 
ing was frustrating 
as this 1886 model 
points oul. 

CENTER: The first ver 
tical file, 1898. 
RIGHT: Files were 
wooden—and way 
up. 
BELOW: Push-button 
filing while you sit 
—it’s motorized. 











Seeing double—with dupli- 
Early models pro- 
mised 50 to 100 copies: 
machines now roll off 100,- 
000 duplicates. 


cators. 


Photocopying process—a negative approach to positive results. 














ToP: Monster or 


CENTER: Peurisian 
tion ae I 
1906. 


oflice paper work” in mind when he invented the phono- 

eraph. and Alexander Graham Bell. who actually came 

‘up up with the first practical dictating equipment. 
Bell's 


turned the crank and spoke into the mouthpiece. the 


machine had a wax-coated drum: when one 
diaphragm caused a stylus to cut grooves in the wax 
surface. To reproduce the words. a stream of air was 
blown against the tone grooves. 

The 1887 dictating concept was to record on wax cylin- 
ders which had to be “shaved” for reuse. These were 
soon outdated by plastic discs. Not only did the vinylite 
records enhance the reproduction of the then-new elec- 
tronically operated machines. they also answer today’s 
demands as many can be resurfaced for continued dic- 
tation. 

Time for a change? This time it was plastic belts. 
Recording on belts, as on plastic discs, provides the dic- 


tator with unbreakable and mailable material—so im- 


portant in this age of the portable machine. These port- 
ables, introduced in the early 1940’s in a movable but 
hardly mobile 25-pound state, are today a 5-pound tran- 
sistorized traveler's dream. 

The up-to-datest on dictators? Magnetic tapes. belts, 
and records. Their erasable and reusable powers enable 
one to use the same tape or belt indefinitely. Errors are 
removed by simply backtracking and redictating over 
the mistake. One magnetic model even produces duplicate 
copies of the original dictation. 

And now ... remote control dictation is under control. 
The dictator picks up his desk mike and connects with 
the central recording and transcription department. A 
stenographer types the letter, then slips it into the pneu- 
matic tube system—destination. dictator. Seconds later 


its on his desk ready for signature. 





\ most esteemed instrument the dictating machine 


16 


1897 shorthand t 


BOTTOM: /¢ looks 


Stenopl 


RIGHT: It takes two to complete the dictating picture—the boss and his secretary. 


LEFT: Todays figures would amaze our early 
erator. but her calculator did a good 
ABOVE RIGHT: Vumbers are child's play | 
- his ten-key automatic printing calculat 
BOTTOM: Rotary calculator—a few more keys 


even let it talk back to us. And we like it that way. 


we 


Office Furniture 


A chair is to sit?—not in 1899. Chairs then were to 
prod, Straight. granite-backed. they secretary 
back to work. Was she earning $12 a week for nothing? 


tucked the 


a monster roll-top desk. Such a desk was 


shot a 


So she sat. into nearest closet with an 
old table or 
perfect for hiding the lost payroll but not for working. 
Lacking functional design. it stood like a rock. Like a 
rock it was solid. Amazons were needed to open it. 
Over the years. “Susie's” surroundings improved. In 
1907. she Was offered a flat. steel desk. The Boss said No 
to steel until 1929. but by 1911 the flat desk was in. 
The early twenties brought the center well drophead 
desk. Typewriters folded away, leaving an expansive 
work area. Next ?—a desk with elevator-top mechanism, 
other fold-away mechanisms, stationary typing shelves, 
extended typewriter units, fixed bed and machine bed 


desks. 


cross file card trays and vertical partitions. Desks were 


Accessories boomed: sloping stationery trays, 
sleeker, lower (like cars). but they were space-savers 
too. 

Chairs adjusted to progress and the human form. 
Some designs: the full, padded version for the “large” 
man, the open chair for the up-and-down type, the com- 
pact chair for the man who gets “right down” to his 
work. With these came swivel bases, plastic inserts for 
bump protection, foam rubber cushions and—automatic 
Massagers. 

Then came—color. Green, for example, ranges in 
tone from autumnal to metallic to misty. Decors are light 
and pleasing, to reduce eye-strain and promote efficiency. 

Color is, of course, a feminine touch. But then the 


secretary has long since emerged from the broom closet. 


And 


with a machine jor each, she can be transcribing while he’s dictating additional letters. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Di: 
fron from wax 


writer. via noose- 
like ear tubes. 

ABOVE RIGHT: Vow 
dictating’s done 


by discs. tapes, 





and a tiny mike. 
RiGHT: Edison’s 
first phonograph, intended for the dispatch of office pa- 
per work, is grandfather of today’s dictating equipment. 


Other Essentials 


We all have one thing in common with the secretary 
of 1899-time. Not spare time, overtime, or double-quick 
time. just hours. months, and years. 

Having time, the secretary marked it—with a calen- 
dar. In the twenties. it was a no-nonsense affair; but by 
the time that the thirties arrived, the feverish gaiety of 
the “Lost Generation” had descended upon the calendar 


industry. The secretary faced a daring version of the 


calendar, one with a base section for paper clips. The 
forties brought nostalgia and a base like a Victorian 
cooking range. 

Today’s secretary has her calendar too, a sleek, 
needed, and very trim calendar done in harmonious 
color. She’s passing the time of day very well, thank 
you. 

Passing it with her are—pencils and pens. 

These necessary items were probably born with the 
first cave man who recorded his grunts on the old stone 
wall. Once he remembered the colored chalk that had 
stained his Sunday tiger skin red, da Vinci and Michael- 
angelo were certain of fame. 

Reeds and quills, colored chalk and charcoal—these 
were joined in the middle of the sixteenth century by 
the first wood-cased pencil. Later .. . 

Once upon a time (in 1800), there lived a young lady. 
She sketched and embroidered quite patiently, but she 
wasnt really patient at all. At last she did what no young 
lady had ever done. She took bits of drawing lead, 
pounded them fine and mixed them with a solution of 
gum arabic or glue. She made cases from elder twigs by 
removing the pith with a knitting needle. And there she 
was—the first career girl in the pencil field. 

Men staged a comeback in 1812, led by William Mun- 
roe, a cabinet maker. His recipe: pound plumbago with 
a hammer, mix this in a spoon with adhesive substances 
and fill the compound into some cedar-wood cases. He 
was joined by Eben Wood, a man with a genius for 
invention. Eben startled his contemporaries with the first 


saw ever used in the pencil business, and his trimming 


machine is still used. (Continued on page 124) 
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1959 Golden-Touch Electric—by underwood 


New “Floating Keyboard” 
helps stop typing strain! 


Much typing strain comes from holding hands 
up at the keys. This Floating Keyboard is 
sloped to reduce fatigue. It keeps keys low, 
brings them close, centers controls. There's 
less hand-travel than on any other keyboard. 


te 


You choose your own type style with the new 
Golden-Touch DOCUMENTOR.* Keys are cup- 
shaped for easier electric touch. Impression con- 
trol insures print-perfect copy—sharp carbons. 
Symbols (+=!°) add versatility. Try it soon! 
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\ ILL THE WORKING GIRL be automated right out by Stanley Englebardt 

of her job? Well, try this on for size. Probably the 
most automated industry in America today is the com- TR le = 
munications field. The familar dial telephone, in fact. is 


actually a compact computer with the ability to “remem- ELEPHON F 
ber” and use “logic.” A few twirls of your finger and 

automatic controls connect you with someone across THE FABULOUS ELEGRAPH 
town or, through “DDD” (Direct Distance Dialing), id 


across the count ry. 





Yet despite the tremendous—even fantastic communi- 
cation advances since 1899, the most automated tele- 
phone system in the world still needs over 200,000 op- 
erators. 

Why? 

As one telephone company official put it: “The girl 
who sits at the switchboard provides, in one convenient 
package, memory, logic. and swift switching action—to 
the limit of her reach. The history of the telephone is 
built around women—and there’s not a computer made 
that can replace the girl at the board or the hundreds 
of thousands of girls who fill in at desks behind her.” 

So it is today—and so it was during the last century. ; 
From the very beginning the burgeoning communications F/ 
industry found women to be an indispensable cog in the 


machine. In fact, late nineteenth century telephone op- 





erators were among the few women workers who could 
boast of a “proper” job and a regular weekly pay check. d ; 
“There werent many places a woman could work in te RAY 
those days and still keep her name unsullied.” a retired rei | 
operator recalls. “We came to work in skirts that were rr 
long and full. High top shoes modestly covered the = , 
ankles. although we did manage to attract some atten- 
tion through red or green laces with gold-colored tips. \ on¥ 
We wore two petticoats and never went without a hat. \ - : 
In winter every respectable girl wore long woolen un- 
derwear. And once a month we received the handsome [ups 
wage of $18.” } 4 
Nevertheless, it was an era of “emancipation” for 
women. In 1847 in Lowell. Massachusetts. pretty Sarah } . 
Bagley sw iftly tapped out a succession of Morse code dots ; & TY 
and dashes—and became the first woman ever to send a . \ 
telegraphed message. 
In Oregon, just a few years later a valiant lady named 
Julia MacPherson, who had learned telegraphy from het 





friend Thomas A. Edison, saved countless lives during a a. : . x 
flood by keeping a Western Union key going sixteen ’ ww, st 
hours a day, day after day. ‘ fo 

And in every corner of the nation the exploits of these aK + 
and other pioneer women helped to open the creaking = i, ’ 
doors of business to the oncoming hordes of women work- , ; 
ers. The big awakening was on! - SB 

Its more than just coincidence that women played a “ 
major role in the growth of the communications giant. ; 
Here is one industry where the mental agility and Se, . es 
physical dexterity of women is a vitally needed element. : ' 
Today, more than ever, the electronic machines used for ; gf 
dispatching messages need the swift, sure touch of femi- 
nine fingers. 

\ century ago almost all telegraphy was done through 
Morse dots and dashes. Now, telegrams are handled by 
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high-speed printing and facsimile methods. Transmission 
speed of telegrams has advanced from 30 words a minute 
by hand-operated Morse key to the present faster-than- 
speech speed of 3,000 words a minute by facsimile. 

One hundred years ago only one telegram could be 
sent over a wire at one time. Today. as many as 2.000 
telegrams—1.000 in each direction—can be sent simul- 
taneously over Western Union’s microwave radio beam 


systems which use towers instead of physical wires. 


THE SAME sTORY holds true in the telephone field. Tele- 
phone switching in the early 1900°s. for example. was 
largely a physical chore performed by young ladies at 
huge battery-powered boards. Today. however. with 
\mericans making calls at a rate of 165 million a day 
(plus 6 million more long distance calls) intricate switch- 
ing mechanisms are used to handle the tedious part of 
the work—-leaving the operators free to concentrate on 
more mental tasks. 

But just imagine: 165 million times a day someone 
calls. a telephone rings, and someone answers. That's a 
lot of talk. And to keep those voices loud and clear a 
maze of behind-the-scenes equipment is needed. 

To get the calls through quickly and surely the Bell 
System has been spending more than half-a-million dol- 
lars every working hour for construction of new equip- 
ment and facilities. Cables are hung in the air or buried 
in the ground, Some messages are sent by radio relay. 
Special buildings are constructed to house complicated 
switching mechanisms. And modern laboratories are 
maintained for constant experimentation in ways and 
means of getting the human voice from one point to 
another. 

One of the more familiar of these new methods is the 
coaxial cable. Most of you have heard the word in refer- 
ence to television transmission. Yet the primary function 
of a coaxial tube is to carry 1.800 one-way messages sep- 
arately and distinctly—-and a common eight-tube cable 
has a capacity of 7.200 conversations. 

We could go on and on. But this is looking at the 
communications industry from the inside out. What 
about changes in your home and oflice? How has more 
than 60 years of communications progress affected to- 
day s secretary ? 

Probably the best way to grasp our immense depend- 
ence on modern communications is to imagine a typical 
day without the telephone, telegraph, or direct wire sys- 
tems we take for granted. It would be like that old 
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ing. Your contacts would be lim- 1° Z 
‘T 


ited to the mail and people who — 
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{ 
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come into the office. You couldn't 
speak to suppliers: you wouldn't be able to contact your 
salesmen on the road; there’d be no way to transmit data 
between plants. 

Why without communications you couldn't even call 
down for “three containers of coffee. one black and two 
regular.” 

Sure it’s true that once upon a time people did get 
along without the telephone and telegraph. But our think- 
ing has changed since those days. We’re geared for a 
different type of life—and the so-called modern con- 
veniences. such as cars. planes. television, and telephone, 
are essential to our existence. 

As far as telephone service is concerned. people are 
looking forward to more and better units. In the home 
such innovations as special colors are making the tele- 
phone part of the decorating scheme. Today the efficient 
housewife wants a compact wall phone in her kitchen, 
another in the family room, and a regular phone—in 
color—in the bedroom. 

But that’s only part of the story. There are many more 
innovations in the telephone that will make our lives 
easier and more pleasant. For example. there's the 
Speakerphone that you don't have to hold to use. Push 
a button and your hands are free. 

There’s also the answering set that takes the call when 
you re out, transmits your message, and accepts a short- 
recorded message. 

And there’s the telephone for use in dark places. The 
dial lights up when you lift the telephone to call. Another 
special set has a volume control so that it can be turned 
up loud if necessary. And there are all sorts of lights, 
bongs. buzzers and bells for special situations. In fact, 
more than 600 kinds of special equipment and services 
are available to business and the home. 

“Unbelievable” the telephone user of only a decade 
ago might say. Yet all this equipment is in daily use 
and many more “unbelievable” items are on the drawing 
hoards or in production. Some day——within our lifetime 

a good many people will carry their telephones with 
them in jackets or handbags. Compact wireless tran- 


sistor sets are already being tested in certain cities. 


THE LIST OF CHANGES since the early days of communi- 


cations would fill a book many times the size of this 
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Wires. wheels. tubes. bolts 
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r. ever-taster. 


issue. But there's one element on this list that hasn't 
changed at all-—-except in dress. The element we're talk- 
ing of is ye little working girl. No matter what type 
of equipment comes in-between. somewhere along the 
line operators are needed to expedite our messages. 

Take the modern-day transmission of a_ telegram. 
Words have to originate someplace. In business. more 
often than not. the origin point is right on the note- 
pad of a secretary. Then the words are transcribed—by 
nimble feminine fingers—-and delivered to the nearest 
Western Union office. 

The actual transmission mill involves a host of new, 
high speed machines. But it starts with an operator 
typing out the message on a teleprinter. Only instead 
of the result coming out in the form of words on paper, 
she produces a perforated tape. 

The perforated tape is what’s known in industry today 
as “common language.” In other words, as the girl types 
the machine automatically codes the letters—in the form 
of small perforations on paper tape—so that it can be 

read” by other machines. 

The paper tape is then fed into an automatic trans- 


mitter which transmits the message to a high-speed mes- 
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the genius of science. From 


transmit the words and thoughts 


The woman 





Time always mare hes on, pe rhaps even faster in 
the communications industry than in many others 
and screws are con 
stantly being rearranged in new combinations by 
earliest crude 
machines to the very latest equipment. a thou 
sand steps have been taken. And they have always 


heen steps foru ard ... thus making it possible to 


man evel 


% 





behind the telegrams busy operators at Western Union 


sage center in a nearby central city. There an electroni: 


“brain.” acting on codes previously punched into the 


tape. guides the message through the proper circuits. II 
your wire is going from Hartford. Connecticut. to San 
Francisco. for example. this machine will see to it that 
routing is direct and instantaneous. 

With the “brain” guiding your message the words 
flash across the country at the speed of light. And sec- 
onds later another tape—a duplicate of the original 
taped in your local telegraph office—is punched auto 
matically in the destination switching center in San 
Fran isco. 

But what about actual delivery of the telegram? 

More and more today telegram delivery is being ac- 
complished with electric eye facsimile machines. The 
tape received in the switching center. for instance. is 
quickly translated back into regular characters on anoth- 
er teleprinter. Then, instead of hand delivery which may 
take an hour or more, the telegram is slipped onto the re- 
volving drum of a facsimile machine and sent directly 


to the desk of the recipient. There a Deskfax automatical- 


ly prints a “picture” of the telegram—and your message 


is home. (Continued on page 122 
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If your boss dictates on a Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER, the dictating machine with the ex- 
clusive Dictabelt record, he is paying you a 
very nice compliment. 

He knows you’re too important to spend 
valuable time faking dictation. 


Because you’re not chained to a shorthand 
pad, while he dictates—and ponders over 
exactly what he wants to say 
be a genuine assistant. 


you are free to 





BG® Dictaphone Tine Master 
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THE NEW ALL-TRANSISTOR 





Because you have more important things to do! 


And because he chooses the TIME-MASTER 
and Dictabelt. you know he wants you to 
have the finest means for speeding written 
communication. What he dictates is recorded 
on voice-perfect Dictabelt records. 

You never have to guess at a word. You 
control volume, tone and speed. You can 
repeat any part automatically. You transcribe 
with confidence because the recording can’t 
be erased accidentally. 

On Dictabelt records all recording is visible. 
Length of copy and any errors are clearly 
marked on the work slip. 

It’s no secret why so many executive secre- 
taries praise the TIME-MASTER. It helps 
them be so much more important. 


Dictaphone TimE-MASTER 
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ndon W.1, Englond. 






sk your grandfather if he 
knows what business 
education was like when 
his father was a boy. and 
chances are he ll say: “W hy, 
after the Civil War. all a 
voung fellow needed to get 
ahead was a_= smattering 


of bookkeeping, arithmetic, 


and fancy penmanship. He 
had to have a good head on 
his shoulders, keep his eyes 
peeled, and his ears open. Money in his pocket helped. 
but the important thing was to get near a man on the 
way up so he could see what was going on.” 

\pprenticeship was really the word for it, even though 
the practice of “binding out” boys and young men to 
business or tradesmen had almost died out by the 
advent of the Civil War. College was for lawyers, doc- 
tors. teachers, and other professional men. The world of 
business was learned over the counter. behind the book- 
keeper's bench, or as a stenographer (male, of course) to 
the big corporation man. 

\ formal business course was seldom more than three 
to six months in a small school run by an enterprising 
man with more imagination, enthusiasm, and “gift of 
gab” than textbooks, classroom materials, and practical 
business training. Public high schools were geared mostly 


to fine arts education until 1900 or so. with only book- 
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Most fair. most handsome—the 1888 graduating class 


of Capital City Commercial College in Des Moines. 


keeping offered in the com- 
mercial line. Small wonder 
that on-the-job experience 
was so important .. . and 
great wonder that such 
strides were made _ indus- 
trially and economically 
when the tools of then and 
now are compared. 

Just what did lead up to 
the far-reaching network of 
public and parochial high 
schools, private business schools, junior colleges, colleges, 
and universities spreading across our country where 
some 2.000.000 students can learn a wide variety of busi- 
ness subjects from over 40.000 business teachers? 

Like all sagas. it’s a long one leading back to the 
Italy of 1494 when an inventive compatriot of Columbus 
first figured out the double entry bookkeeping system. 
His plan revolutionized the business world, presenting 
it with the first international system it had ever known. 
England, France, Germany, and Spain were quick to 
copy it, textbooks were written, and the boy apprentices 
who dotted the marts of the civilized world were given 
a common tool enabling them to work for not just one 
master but many. All this took years to achieve, of 
course, and the first bookkeepers to master the double 
entry system found themselves in the dual role of ac- 


countant and teacher, having to instruct others in pen- 
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Ready to face the world—the Class of 1900. San Diego Commercial College. Student meets founder at Gard Business University. 





Studving could be fun—Tulsa Business College in 1916. 


manship, arithmetic. and the brand new bookkeeping. 

Shortly after the colonists arrived in New England, 
schools were opened to teach youngsters the rudiments of 
reading. writing. and bookkeeping. Itinerant penmanship 
teachers roamed the 13 colonies. putting up at local tav- 
erns, advertising their availability for instruction in the 
flowing art, and doing local merchants’ books on the side. 
lt was a rather precarious livelihood. however. and even- 
tually these penmen drifted to fair-sized cities and opened 
permanent schools. One of the first in the early 1800's 
was James Maginnes’ academy in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, offering English, arithmetic, bookkeeping. pen- 
manship, geography, and public speaking. 

Duff's lron City College. still flourishing in Pittsburgh, 
was founded by the Duff of gingerbread fame who dab- 
bled in penmanship. bookkeeping. and the culinary arts. 
It was his accounting work for local firms that attracted 
him to the molasses trade. Before the Civil War. some 
20 business schools covered the eastern seaboard. west 
to St. Louis and south to New Orleans. 

The public schools. too, were showing the first faint 
elimmerings of business awareness. The Boston Classical 
High Scliool for Boys (first public high school in the 
nation) taught bookkeeping in 1823, while parochial 
schools made an even earlier beginning at St. Joseph’s in 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, in 1812. By 1830. bookkeeping 
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was a required course in all Roman Catholic academies 
Then came the business school chains that like gar- 


lands on a Christmas tree were to criss-cross the eastern 


o 


and southern states and stretch westward. In 1853. the 
first Bryant-Stratton College opened in Cleveland and 
ten years later. there were no less than 50. Although the 
chain dissolved after Mr. Stratton’s death some vears 
later. many of them-such as Morse in Hartford. Con- 
necticut. are still in existence. It was the B. and S. chain 
that eliminated many of the abuses of unsupervised 
schools, providing competent management, uniform text- 
books, and an ethical approach, a great step toward 
respectability and permanency. 

Another far-flung chain was founded by John. T. 
Draughon in 1888. who toured the country in his college- 
on-wheels, picking likely sites for a three-month sojourn. 
After a year of this wandering. he chose Texarkana, 
Texas, for the site of his first permanent college. Though 
he became one of the advertising giants of the business 
school profession, spending $70.000 in 1907 to advertise 
his 27 schools, he blanched at paying $3.50 for 1.000 
circulars for his first venture in Clarksville. Tennessee. 
Cutting his order in half. he saved $1. Twenty years 
later, his catalogs extolled the “typewriter” girl thus: 
“She never dallies with tobacco or the serpent lurking in 


the wine glass. You need never worry that she will lose 
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The males predominate in one commercial class. 


money from playing stud poker or ‘high. low. jack’.” 


The Civil War gave the first great impetus to the busi- 
ness school boom. When Johnny came marching home, 
he found his world almost unrecognizable. The industrial 
revolution was on and his once-familiar agrarian society 
was becoming outmoded. Johnny needed to learn a trade 
and such alert business school entrepreneurs as Eastman 
n Rochester. New York. Heald in Oakland. California, 
Packard in New York City, and many others were ready 


with courses in commercial arithmetic, penmanship, 
bookkeeping. It was Packard who first offered business 
law in 1864. English and civics in 1871. and shorthand 
and typewriting a few years later. Heald set up its busi- 
ness practice system with students op- 
erating their own “paper” businesses. 
Gard Business University in St. Jo- Some practical 
seph. Missouri. had students carrying training at the 
‘ ' i Viller School. 

on business with other schools and 
keeping authentic books. Gard and the 
Knoxville Business College were 
imong the first to teach telegraphy in 
1907. advertising direct railroad wires 
to each student’s desk. 

Meanwhile. the invention of the 
typewriter put a whole new com- 


plexion on the business world. opened 
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Even in the old days. records saved many a teacher's voice. 





Future secretaries in training at West High Commercial. 


the doors of schools and offices to females. The U.S. 
Treasury Department's 1861 action of hiring 1.500 wom- 
en to clerk in government offices seemed puny by com- 
parison with the sudden influx of “typewriters” into the 
offices of the late 1870's. Again Packard led the field 
with his bookkeeping course for women—free because 
he could not guarantee them employment. There is some 
question about whether his school or Ballard, run by the 
New York City Y.W.C.A.. was the first to graduate fe- 
male typists. Rochester Business Institute opened _ its 
doors to women in 1883. By 1886, there were 239 schools 
listed with the Commissioner of Education, enrolling 
17.176 students. 

Meanwhile. commercial subjects other than 
bookkeeping had gradually been introduced 
into the public high schools. Some authorities 
say that St. Louis was the first to teach 
shorthand in 1862. In 1890, the first commer- 
cial public high school was founded in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with New York City following 
in 1901, and Boston in 1906, all three schools 
leading to model programs of business educa- 
tion. Parochial secondary schools such as 
Holy Redeemer in Portsmouth, Ohio, added 
shorthand to their curricula in 1896, and by 


1947, approximately 1,800 Catholic schools 
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{ typing class at Katharine Gibbs. 








Students really get down to concentrated prac tice at the Albany Business College. 


were teaching it with a wide range of other commercial 
subjects. 

It was Mrs. Katharine Gibbs who decreed that a fe- 
male could enter business and still remain a lady. In 
L911. she opened her first school exclusively for women 
in Providence. Rhode Island. following it with others in 
Boston and New York in 1917 and 1918. She also estab- 
lished the first residence halls for girls. and her curricu- 
lum has always stressed good English and grammar. 
general cultural background. as well as business subjects. 
Good grooming and proper dress were among her early 
hallmarks. 

\ mere recital of business and public school “firsts” 
would tell only a part of the business education program. 
however. The business teacher is a vital link between 
textbooks, students, and the commercial life. But for 
years the American business teacher seemed to be one 
who had read the book one jump ahead of the student. 
who had had some practical experience which qualified 
him to lecture, or who was trained to teach elementary 
school and handed a business text and told to impart 
wisdom to his class. 

Early business school records list many who completed 
a three- or six-months course at the same-institution and 
remained to teach the next class. Colleges did not offer 


business teaching courses. considering it beneath their 
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attention. and even between 1900 and 1920. only 37 new 
U.S. schools were established for the preparation of 
business teachers. The decade between 1920 and 1930 
saw rapid development and by 1929. approximately 24 
per cent of state universities. 45 per cent of teachers 
colleges. and 24 per cent of agricultural and publicly 
controlled institutions in the U.S. were providing busi- 
ness teacher education. 

At first the program for these teachers did not include 
any arts and sciences. basic background courses in busi- 
ness, or professional courses in education, all considered 
essential today. Business teachers are now certified to 
teach only after completing four years in an accredited 
college or university. Some states even require the 
equivalent of a fifth year. which can be earned in sum- 
mer and extension courses, before permanent certifica- 
tion. 

Today's business teacher must be prepared to teach 
typing, bookkeeping. shorthand. general business, busi- 
ness arithmetic, business law. economic geography, con- 
sumer economics. retailing. salesmanship, advertising, 
office practice, and assorted other subjects. Since it is 
obviously impossible to master all these areas in four 
years, along with other college requisites, eraduate pro- 
erams are now available. Some states permit special cer- 


tification in certain subjects 50 (Continued on page 108) 
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SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
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One-Year Executive Legal, 
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Sive Secretary, S48 Guster Street. San 
Francisco 2. California. 
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ZWEEG M AN SCHOOL 
FOR | 

MEDICAL SECRETARIES || 
Medical Secretarial Training Exclusively 
Approved by the 


San Francisco Medical Society 
1441 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 9, Calif. 








THE ACADEMY OF BUSINESS 


‘*'We Train’’ Secretaries, Stenos, Typists, 
Bookkeepers, NCR, Comptometer, Burroughs, 
IBM Keypunch, and PBX Operators. Rapid 





, Modern 
instruction on Modern Office Equipment | 
Write Dept. 59 for free information 

72 South First St., San Jose 13, Calif. CY 7-3244 | 
J 








MAUD CORNWELL SCHOOL | 


FOR SECRETARIES 
Complete Business Training 
Since 1931 
530 W. Vine St. — Stockton 3, Calif. 








FLORIDA 
LY YeTeSYYe Yor ld) 
Take your Business Course in Florida 
It doesn’t cost any more 
Accredited—Dormitory Facilities 
Campus on shore of Lake Wire 


Write for free booklet 


LAKELAND 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


401 W. Peachtree St., On Lake Wire 
Lakeland, Florida 
In Lakeland since 1927 
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GEM CITY 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Quincy, Illinois 











Secretarial Training and 
Nancy Taylor Charm Course 
Latest Office Machines and Typewriters 
Request Catalog 
sernita Alderson, Dir. 

Certified Professional Secretary 
Brown’s Business College 
611 E. Monroe’ Springfield, Illinois 
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3325 NORTH LINCOLN AVE, 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
| 


CHICAGO 13 LINOIS 


NO CONTRACTS TO SIGN 


‘*Free Lifetime 
Placement Service 
At No Charge To 

Employer Or 

Employee 


‘‘Early Hours 
Permit Part 
Time Job*’ 


¢ ACCOUNTING © SECRETARIAL 

* BUS. ADMIN © EXEC. SECRETARIAL 
* BOOKKEEPING © TYPING and IBM 

* TAXES - LAW © RECEPTIONIST 

* AUDITING * SWITCHBOARD 

© C.P.A. PREP * SHORTHAND 

¢ COST ACCTG © GREGG, PIT. and 

© PAYROLL ACCTG MUNSON 

© STENOGRAPHIC © COMPTOMETRY 

* BUS. ENGLISH * BUS. MACHINES 

e CIVIL SERVICE * FILING & INDEXING 
© IBM KEY PUNCH * DICTAPHONE 

© BRIEFHAND * CPS PREPARATORY 


DAY OR EVE.—START ANY MON. 


Since 1873 G.l. and State Approved 
Cat 
WE llington 5-6464 EXT. 3 


LINCOLN—BELMONT—ASHLAND 








1OWA 








Modern Business Training 
AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
COMMERCE 


Davenport, lowa 








CAPITAL CITY 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Personalized training for every student. 
3001 West Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, lowa 
ACBS Accreditation 














KANSAS 
COLORFUL BUSINESS TRAINING 
b= By movies, music, office visits, 


speakers, automation * 1-2 Year 
Courses; Refresher; Receptionist 
Training * Coeducational 
Active Placement 
ADELA HALE BUSINESS CAREER SCHOOL 
Hutchinson, Kenses 
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A collegiate school of business 





BLISS COLLEGE 
Two-Year Secretarial Course 
One-Year Stenographic Course 
Small Classes—Friendly Atmosphere 


LEWISTON MAINE 








MARYLAND 








BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


TOPS IN TYPING 


AND IN 
Cortez Peters 


Business College 


Yr? 


mon 4 
A WORLD'S CHAMPION 


1208 Eutaw Place 
Baltimore 17, Md. 


309 E. Garfield Bivd. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


920 U Street, N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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neon G ibbs 


21 Mariborough St. tir 
NEW YORK 17 Outet stan Vir g tra ng. Three 
230 Park Ave practical course 
+ One-Year Secretarial 


MONTCLAIR, N.J. + Liberal Arts-Secretarial 
33 Plymouth St (two years) 
* Specia! Course 
PROVIDENCE 6 for College Women 
155 Angell St Catalog: Dean's Secretary 





MICHIGAN 





ENROLL NOW 


Argubright College of Business 
Administration 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Day and Evening School since 1882 


Home-Study Correspondence in Accounting 
GI and Michigan State Board of Education Approved 








MINNESOTA 








MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 
A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 








NEW JERSEY 
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21 Mariborough St SECRETARIAL 
NEW YORK 17 Outstanding training. Three 
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33 Plymouth St. 
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Albany Business College 
Washington Avenue 
Albany 10, N. Y. 
Founded 1857 
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School 


122 Maple Ave 


420 Lexington Ave | 
N.Y 


New York 17, N.Y White Plains, 
| MU 5-3418 WH 8-6466 
| 
| 22 Prospect St., E. Orange, N. J., OR 3-1246 


Comprehensive, intensive two- and one- 





year secretarial courses for high school 
vraduates, college women. Enter glamour 
fields: radio-TV, advertis sing, fashion, 
airlines, others. Executive train 
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INTENSIVE 
BUSINESS COURSES 


DRAKE 


Schools in All Boroughs 


Secretorial—Bookkeeping 
Stenography—Typewriting 
Accounting—Office Machines 
Journalism—Drafting 
Spanish Business Courses 
Day, Night, Part Time 
POSITIONS SECURED 


Founded 1884 Guy E. O'Brien, Pres 
NEW YORK, 154 NASSAU ST. 
Opp. CITY HALL, BEekman 3-4840 


Bronx Grand Conc CY 5-6200 
Wash. Heights W. 181st St WA 3-2000 
Brooklyn Flatbush Av. BU 2-2703 
Brooklyn Broadway GL 5-8147 
Jamaica Sulphin Bivd JA 6-3835 
Flushing Main Street FL 3-3535 
Staten Island Bay Street Gi 7-1515 
CRE Write now for 21 page book 

‘SECRETARY AS A _ CAREER’ 

includes great names once secretaries 
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(two years) 
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MONTCLAIR, NJ. 
33 Plymouth St 
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MONROE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
IBM Keypunch & Tab C 
Secretarial and 

Switchboard 


yurses 
Accounting 
Receptionist 
E. Tremont Ave. & Boston Road 
Bronx 60, N. Y. KI 2-5600 
Approved by N.Y. State 


Dept. of Education 
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COURSES 
Secretarial & Accounting 
SPENCER BUSINESS SCHOOL 
104 Union St.. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Accredited by NYS Board of Regents 








NORTH DAKOTA 





Interstele 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest Business College 
Write for Catalog 











MINOT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


| Northwest's Finest 





Personal Interest in Every Student 
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Spacious Quarters 

Placement Service 
Expert Instruction 

17A First St. S.W. Minot, N. 
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Centennial Year 1959-1960 
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Hill’s Business University 
629 W. Main, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
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CAPITAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Oregon‘s Oldest Business School 
Established in 1889—serving Oregon for 70 years 





A Profession School of Business 
147 North Liberty Street 
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SCHOOL, INC. 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
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ALTOONA SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
AND 
ZETH SCHOOL, INC. 
1110-1112 Thirteenth St. 
Altoona, Penna. 
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Business College | 
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INCORPORATED 
“The School That Gets Results’’ 
11 West Long Avenue 
DuBois, 
Founded 1885 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 





PALMER COLLEGE 


Accredited as a two-year school of business by the 
Accrediting’ Commission for Business Schools. Co- 
educational with extensive program of student aid 
for worthy students. Free transfer of credits and 
placement privileges among operating divisions lo- 
cated in Charleston and Columbia, S. C., and Au- 
gusta. Ga. College-owned operated dormitories in 
Charleston and Columbia. For catalog, write to: 


Charles E. Palmer, C.P.A., Pres., Charleston, S. C. 














Cecil's Business College 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Celebrating our 49th Anniversary 
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TENNESSEE 








Henderson Business College, Inc. 
“Where Dreams Come True” 
Accredited by 
The Accrediting Commission | 
for Business Schools 
Day and Night Classes 
530 Linden Avenue Memphis 5, Tennessee 








MTEXT TO the intelligent. well-groomed, charming 
1 secretary who takes his dictation and transcribes 
his letters (you, of course), your boss’ best ambassador 
is the clear. concise. well-composed letter that projects 
not only his sound business judgment but his interest 
in the other fellows problems as well as his own. 

His letter must be artistic to look at, letter-perfect in 
typing, and flawless in grammar, punctuation, spelling, 
and phraseology. (This is where you play a vital role, 
since long experience has shown that one of the chief 
virtues of a competent secretary is het ability to “fix that 
up so it sounds right.” ) 

As long ago as January. 1906. The Gregg Writer re- 
ported an incident illustrating the supreme value of a 
“lady stenographer” to her employer, described as a 
“roval good fellow. but the least bit coarse.” 

“He picked up letter No. 1 and curtly remarked. 
‘Acknowledge receipt. The next, ‘All right.” The next. 
‘Tell him to go to !* And so on in what we may cour- 
teously call dictation for want of a better term. Curious 
to see the result of this singular example of twentieth- 
century oflice methods. and to know how that correspond- 
ent was cheered upon his journey to a warmer climate, | 
begged to see that letter.” continued the reporter. 

“It was the finest invitation to tropical delights one 
could imagine. It gathered up all the raveled threads 
of the controversy and untangled them with a truly femi- 


nine touch. It patted that erring customer on the head 


with the hand of a parent, and showed him the error of 
his ways. It conjured up all the pleasant possibilities 
of the case, and the promised land was just in sight 
and then with a graceful cast of language, let go, and 
he was dropped like a bag of feathers. 

“Il was lost in admiration of the collaboration of 
effort in this well-appointed commercial house. His was 
the fulminating element, the thunder and great guns: 
hers, the gentle rain that descended alike upon the just 
and the unjust!” 

The ability to do all this for any boss is not born in 
any secretary, but is acquired through years of develop- 
ing an eye for words that look and sound pleasing, along 
with the knowledge of their precise meaning, plus a solid 
background in that indispensable asset, English gram- 
mar. 

The art of letter writing is so fascinating that people 
the world over never tire of studying it. Thousands of 
books. pamphlets, and brochures, to say nothing of news- 
paper and magazine articles such as this one, have been 
written on the subject. Here are a few titles we jotted 
down: 

The American Book o| Business Letters. by Daniel :.. 
Scott-Browne. published in 188 Business Letters 
in Shorthand, by Louisa Barnes, 1888 (even way back 
then, women were serious about the business world!) 

. . Business Correspondence or Stenographers Guide. 
by Cora Elizabeth Burbank. 1893 ... Practical Hints to 


Your boss’ best ambassador... 


by Raleigh Sanderson 
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Stenographers, Private Secretaries, and Confidential should read as man speaks to man... This business 
Clerks. by W. R. Bruce. 1904... The Private Secretary. jargon is to the writer of letters what slang is to the boy 
His Duties and Opportunities. by Edward Jones Kilduff, or gush is to the girl... The use of ‘same’ as a pronoun 
1916 (note the masculine emphasis) . . . right up to is one of the ever-present evils of the business lettet 
such modern offerings as ) ou ll Like to W rite Letters. by which should be above everything else. a winner: and 
Virginia Young in 1939. we cannot win by stilted. shake-my-own-hand phraseol- 

Over the years a lot has happened to business letters ogy. even though our effusion may in our own mind, 
in general format. expressions. and secretarial prac- be an epistle de luxe.” 
tices. A 1904 issue of The Gregg Writer says. Two years later. the editor disparaged such beginnings 

“The accurate typist need not fear to initial his work; as: “Replying to your esteemed favor” .. . “We duly 
the slovenly one may well hesitate to do so. for the received your letter of the 18th inst.” ... “Your favor 
day of judgment and separation will surely follow hard of yesterday has come to hand” . . . “Please find here- 
upon his track.” (This is still true in 1959.) The author with account current.” Neither did he think much of 
then went on to note the various wavs of initialing. such the prevalent closings such as: “Thanking you for your 
as “Dic. to A.B.” or simply “A.B.” or “AB.” Still anoth- kind favor. we beg to remain,” . . . “Hoping to hear 
er was “AB-XYZ." signifying that the letter was dictated 
to AB by XYZ. (We've not been able to track down Today's secretary has all 


the “tools” for good letters. 








the point at which this practice was reversed. ) 

In its time-saving hints. our favorite shorthand peri- 
odical solemnly noted, “Some firms make it a practice to 
have the stenographer correct all errors with the machine 
instead of with the pen, as it gives the letter a better ap- 
pearance.” In all fairness to ve steno of 1906. we must 
recall that typewriters then were still largely of the 
“blind” type which would make it well-nigh impossible 
for her to line up her letter again once it was out of 
the machine. 

Discussing business English, the February, 1904, 


Gregg Writer said sternly. “We have a bad business 









habit of writing our letters in an artificial. idiomatic. 
cant language that we would not tolerate in our con- 


versation. Our letters should be conversational; they 
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LETTERHEAD 


July 7, 1921. 
Mr. Harold Serumpf 
857 Crotona Park N. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Re: 751480-Capital Ins. Co. 

In reply to your favor of the seventh instant, please 
find inclosed our check # A12330 for $14.03 pay- 
able to the Capital Insurance Company or your- 
self, refunding the premium on the above policy, 
sent to us through error. 

We had intended to remit direct to the Capital In- 
surance Company, but have since learned that 
you sent them a duplicate check. 

Kindly receipt and return the inclosed voucher. 

Very truly yours, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Sixth Auditor’s Office 
Washington, D. C. 


phrases, stilted 
yet not so 
Hon. Charles Foster aoe Sh 99 the very best 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Sir: R 

I have the honor to submit the following report 
of the business operations of this office during the 
fiscal year ended August 30, 1918: 

It affords me pleasure to inform you that the 
work of the several branches of this Bureau is in a 
very satisfactory condition, and fully up to the re- 
quirements of the Department. In fact, in many im- 
portant particulars, it is in a more advanced stage at 
this period of the year than has hitherto been the case. 

This satisfactory result has been accomplished, 
however, only by the most systematic and unremitting 
efforts on the part of the officers and employees through- 
out the entire Bureau. The work of this office is al- 
ways on the increase by reason of the growth of the 
postal service, while a corresponding increase of force 
has not been made. 


these letters re 


Old styles, out-of-date 


wording 
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of “what to send.” 


RHA. Sprague 


Metropolitan Manager. 


The avant of additional clerical force has been 


LIC seriously fele in several divisions, but most severely 
WH/CL ; : 
ame in that branch of the office in charge of assorting and 
numbering the money orders and postal notes. 


from you as soon as possible. respectfully yours,” 
and others as stilted. 

By 1917. the advent of World War | had speeded up 
the art of communications and trimmed away a lot of 
the underbrush. The military influence began to be felt. 
General Pershing was obviously tired of trying to de- 
cipher signatures, and he issued orders that all Army 
documents must be signed by the typewriter as well as 
personally. 

Sighed the editor: “What a blessing it would be if 
General Pershing could make that order effective in civil 
life. It is a strange thing that business men, usually 
so prompt in getting things done efliciently, have not 
before seen the advantage of such a plan and put it into 
operation... Stenographers can help decidedly in mak- 
ing this reform effective. but the suggestion will have to 
be made diplomatically. General Pershing’s example 
ought to be good enough for anybody s 

The Navy got into the act with rules compiled by 
Rear-Admiral McGowan, head of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, who wrote: 

“Don't write at all unless you have something to say. 
Having said it, stop. 

“Don’t give reasons or explanations unless they are 
called for. 

“Don’t write anything in a perfunctory way. but re- 
member always that each letter or indorsement should 
bear the impress of the writer’s dignity, courtesy and 
intelligence. 

“Don't hesitate to say ‘no’ if that is the proper answer. 
Having said it, don’t attempt to suggest an alternative 


aimed to circumvent your own ‘no.’ 
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Respectfully submitted, 
Auditor 


“Don't get excited. Or if you do, don’t record the 
fact on paper.” 

In the mid-1920's. with the excitement of Prohibition 
and the new fads of bobbed hair, frank make-up, and 
smoking on the flapper’s mind, we published an article 
titled. “Fashions in Letters.” in which Mary Woodall 
queried, “What is smart in letter writing today?” 

Waxing poetic. she conjured up the picture of. “the 
debutante. with her flippant air, her bouffant evening 
skirt spreading out like a beautiful rose of changeabl 
taffeta, the symbol of youth. A dignified damsel with a 
Roman profile, or a young matron teaching the catechism 
to her children could never wear such a dress. So it is 
with your letters.” 

In case her readers had any doubts, Mary hastened to 
add. “It may be safely said that the letters of today typify 
personality. They are more concise than they have ever 
been. the headings are simpler, there is less punctuation. 
and unnecessary phrases are absolutely. irrevocably 
passé . . . Yet with all this simplification. letters of 
1925-26 are more vivid. more abounding in interest and 
personality than they have ever been. There is not a 
chance to ‘get by’ with dim. foggy ideas clothed in verbal 
finery.” 

By the time the nation had recovered from the Depres- 
sion and was up to its ears in another world war, it was 
apparent that good business letter writing was not only 
a decided public relations asset but worth money in the 
bank. Stilted and threatening collection letters were 
giving way to friendly reminders, retail establishments 
still preached the customer's infallibility, and business- 


men were giving serious attention (Continued on page 110 
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Tabulating results in the Census of 1890. 





The chic bookkeeper of the day 
—note her strictly tailored suit. 
hrightened by touches of white. Suen vosserdad’s sccretary had teeuble with her bow. 


From 1883 to 
the present— 
Pem broke’s 
has been out- 
fitting the 
offices in Salt 
Lake City. 
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MR. GREGG’'S FIRST SHORTHAND CLASS IN BOSTON, 1893 


AT THE AGE OF 10 


Shetad vth 
pine llions 


... this was the dream of a young man, John Robert Gregg, when in 1893 


he published his little booklet “GREGG’S SHORTHAND — A Light-Line 
Phonography...”’ 


A. a youngster. age 10. in Rockcorry. lreland. he began studying 
the shorthand systems of his day. At 16 he had 
mastered most of them: but. not being satisfied 


with any of them, he set about devising his own. 


AT AGE 19, John Robert borrowed fifty dollars 
from a brother. and published his system in Liverpool. England. 
He began teaching it to individual students. 


AT THE AGE OF 20 


then opened up a small “walk-up” one-room school 
While satisfied with the skill acquired 

by his pupils. he resolved that more rapid progress 

in popularizing his system could be made 

if he offered his invention to the New World — America. 


IN BOSTON, in 1893. John Robert Grege published 

the first American edition of his shorthand. and once 
again taught it to individual students 

on the draw-leaf of an ancient rolltop desk. 

His first class in America was at the Boston Boys School of 

Industry where. in crude surroundings. 

he taught for one dollar a night. 


SEEKING broader outlets. the now mature 

young man traveled to Chicago where he opened a school 
and subsequently formed the publishing company 
which bore his name and which popularized 


the system throughout the world. 


IN 1900. Gregg Shorthand was taught in fewer 


than 12 cities and towns in the entire country. 


DR. JOHN ROBERT GREGG PODAY. it is taught in the high schools of more 


1867-1948 than 13.000 cities and towns. and in more than 20,000 schools! 


EACH YEAR. for the past few decades, an average of 

quarter of a million persons have studied GREGG SHORTHAND 
in publie high schools, parochial high schools. 

private business schools, junior 


and senior ¢ olleges. 


TRULY the young man’s dream “Shorthand for the Millions” 


has become a reality .. .in 


GREGG SHORTHAND. the QUALITY SHORTHAND! 


WHY? 


turn the page 
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WHAT WAS THE IDEA? 


GURNEY (1750) 
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Study carefully these four specimens of shorthand. Note the simplicity of the Gregg outlines. 


John Robert’s idea was that 


A. shorthand should be based on ordinary longhand writing 
B. shading, position writing, and disjoined vowels, should be eliminated 


C. vowels and consonants should be written in their natural order 


GREGG SHORTHAND was the culmination of this idea!... 


A. it is written with the motions and slant of longhand 
B. it is written with a light line (there is no shading), and on the normal writing line 


C. vowels are included as they occur in the outlines — they cannot be overlooked or incorrectly placed 


GREGG SHORTHAND is, therefore, a Fitsll ee ee 


GREGG SHORTHAND has been adapted to more than a the Philippine Congress: the Parliament of Bolivia — and in 
dozen languages other than English — ineluding French. countless federal and government bureaus and agencies. 
Spanish, Italian, Greek, German, Dutch. Irish. Esperanto. Gregg writers serve in secretarial and reporting capacities 
\frikaans, Polish. Portuguese. Russian, Tagalog. in all the civil and military services both at home and abroad. 
Writers of GREGG SHORTHAND make daily use of the GREGG SHORTHAND has proved itself a simple. yet 
system in the most exacting assignments. They are found solidly adequate, system for ALL shorthand needs — the 
in the Congress of the United States, in the House of Parlia- highly teehnieal, the exacting civil and military court re- 
ment, Great vith: in the Mexican Congress and Senate: quirements, and the ordinary and varied business needs. 


the Congress of El Salvador: the ¢ ongress of Puerto Rico: 
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The SYSTEM of the CHAMPIONS 


\s a newcomer in the shorthand field. GREGG SHORTHAND 


had to prove itself. not only as a “short” writing instrument BUT 


ot 
a": 

‘¥ ALSO as a “high speed” system. 
\ 


The Pitmanic svstems (of which there have been several. Isaac 


’ Pitman being the original) preceded GREGG by more than halt 
eet a century. Most of the official speed records were held by writers 


of those svstems. 


Once GREGG SHORTHAND became available to the vouth of 
America. it wasn't long before Gre vo writers provided respec ted 


competition to writers of other systems. 


During the early- and mid-twenties. the official contests conducted 


by the National Shorthand Reporters Association were “invaded” 


by several vouths still in their teens ...with these results: By. Le 















Personal 
Charles Lee Swem Stenographer 


World's Champion } and Official Reporter to ty 
1923-24 i President Woodrow Wilson , 
* npl ff » f . . Fa ‘ 
7 W OU Krahest hothand Spud Kurds 


[ina f? t ’ 
Aru eld by Writers of Creag Choithand 


Albert Schneider 
World's Champion 
1921 


Martin J. Dupraw 
World's Champion 
’ 1925-26-27 
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All records were made in the Championship Contests of the National Short- 
hand Reporters Association. which. up to that time. was made up largely 
of court and congressional reporters of many vears’ experience. Dictation 
consisted of five minutes at 200 wam'( Literary Matter): five minutes at 260 


wam (Jury Charge): and five minutes at 280 wam lestimony 


Thus... American Youth Proved That... 


Gung Choithand oa What Take te Madee w CHampiow 











Printed in U.S.A 





Shoithand | 


... The CHAMPIONSHIP SHORTHAND of YOUTH! 


... The QUALITY SHORTHAND SYSTEM of AMERICA! 


Shorthand systems have come and gone! Since the time when 
Caesar's oratory was recorded by an ‘‘amanuensis’’ using a 
wooden stylus and a wax tablet, literally thousands of different shorthand 





systems have appeared, have been subjected to experiment and test, and 


have in a few years disappeared 


In 1916, a total of 45 different shorthand systems were taught in the 1651 


U.S. cities and towns where shorthand was taught 


Today, GREGG SHORTHAND is taught in the sct of better than 9&8 
of the more than 13,000 cities and towns teaching the subject. The 
remainder are divided among tw r three variations of the Pitmar 
syste Ss 


THERE IS NO COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY! 


GREGG SHORTHAND is a true SYMBOL horthand system. It does not 
attempt to mix abbreviated longhand with a variety of special strokes or 
characters. It does not add to spelling difficulties by the use of skeletonized 
longhand combinations 


ONLY A TRUE SYMBOL SHORTHAND can provide the speed, the accuracy, 
and the reserve power needed for the accelerated demands of the modern 
business world and the reporting profession. 


The young man’s dream of ‘Shorthand for the Millions’’ has come true! 
It is for YOU TOO! 


BUT only a QUALITY SHORTHAND will do! 


... GREGG SHORTHAND 


The System of the Champions 


The System of Youth 





Chicago San Francisco Dallas Toronto 


L-15716 





THE STANDARD SHORTHAND OF AMERICA!!!! 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


London 





































Vy how it’s grown 

the iW A. Sheal 
fer Pen Company 
that is. For proof}. 
cast your eyes 
above to the first 
factory. Then 


switch left and 





Belles of the late twenties tote up figures on their 
Burroughs adding machines. 
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4i Business Demands 







SHEAFFERS PEN 


« Non Leakable 


SHEAFFER'S 
JUARANTEF 
sma fl 


1H omen go to 
war secretaries 
at work at the 
Naval fir Sta 


tion in 1944. 


, The first of manyv—the Sheaffer Pen Company's 


tgural ad in the “Saturday Evening Post.” 


Her boss’ voice 

via one of the ear 
lier dictating ma 
chines. { trifle 
bulky. wouldn't 
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you say 
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LEFT TO RIGHT 

Dr. Estelle L. Popham 
ol Hunter College: 
Mrs. Margaret Rowe 
f Thomas Carr Howe 
High School: Miss E. 
Lillian Hutchinson of 
MeGraw-Hill: Dr. 
Helen H. Green of 
Michigan State Uni- 
versity: Miss Ora 
Peaker of “Meet the 


Judge” fame. 


LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Miss Dorothy L. Tra 
vis of Central High 
School: Dr. Jessie 
Graham, 1958 Gregg 
Award Winner: Mrs. 
Lucy Mayo of the 
Katharine Gibbs 
Schools: Mrs. Esther 
Becker Lawrence of 


Rutgers University. 


¢ Here we present only a few of the many highly-quali- 
fied, enthusiastic exponents of the secretarial career .. . 
authors who enjoy their own work enough to share their 
experiences and first-hand knowledge with secretaries. 
teachers. and students . To them and their sister 
scribes, our sincere, “Bravo!” and “Encore!” 

Dr. Estelle Popham, finding the 1930's rough on 
young literary A.B.’s, reluctantly took a business course. 
Next came teaching high school business subjects. a 
Master's in Business Education at Iowa State, and a col- 
lege teaching job, “where I discovered my supposed 
misfortune was the best thing that ever happened.” 
Her Ph.D. in New York led to an associate professorship 
at Hunter College, the instituting of business courses for 
secretaries, two years as dean of the Institute for Certify- 
ing Secretaries. Her first book. Effective Secretarial 
Practices (South-Western) with J. M. Hanna and FE. K. 
Beamer; her latest. Opportunities in the Clerical Occu- 
pations (Vocational Guidance Manuals). “I do this 
writing and teaching because | believe ‘secretaryship’ is 
a much-misunderstood word.” Dr. Popham told us. “My 
particular interest is supervision, for every good secre- 
tary has to supervise and understand the principles of 
good human relations.” 
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Margaret Rowe earned her B.S. at Indiana U., her 
Master’s at Northwestern, is working on her Ph.D. at In- 
diana. Summers and part-time. she worked as bookkeep- 
er, stenographer, secretary. Her classroom experience, 
plus guidance and personnel work, led to her position 
as head of business education at Thomas Carr Howe 
High School. Indianapolis. She is co-author of Applied 
Secretarial Practice (McGraw-Hill) with Dorothy Travis 
and Albert Fries and has written many articles for 
Business Education World. “There is very little like- 
lihood,” Miss Rowe told us, “that automation will take 
the place of the junior-executive type secretary who is so 
valuable today.” 

E. Lillian Hutchinson, Vassar 1912. worked at D. 
Appleton, Ronald Press. and did free-lance editing be- 
fore joining Gregg in 1927. Realizing the need for fun- 
damental grammar and style helps for authors and typ- 
ists. she began compiling her own stylebook. She has 
co-authored The English of Business, Reference Manual 
for Stenographers and Typists, Business English and 
Business Letter Writing (all McGraw-Hill) and contrib- 
uted to many other books as well as monthly to TS for 
thirty-two years. She’s in the first edition of Who's 


Who of American Women. Discussing grammar, she said. 
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“| feel today’s students increasingly need ‘more of the 


same. Like juvenile delinquency. the solution of the 
English problem lies in the home. Teachers and _ text- 
hooks cant do the work single-handed.” 

Dr. Helen H. Green, Michigan State University. 
teaches prospective business teachers and secretaries, con- 
ducts many conferences with teachers and secretaries on 
the job. Writing regularly for Business Education World. 
she has also authored Activities Handbook for Business 
Teachers, Clubs. Plays. Projects (Greggz). Would like to 
write a secretary s handbook of office management to 
bridge the gap in this area. Dr. Green told us: “I feel 
that the really top-notch secretary of the future will of 
necessity broaden her liberal arts background, just as 
will the top-notch administrator. As machines take over 
the routine duties. the girl with the cultural background 
will win the prize job every time.” 

Ora Peaker, recently elected Little Rock’s Legal 
Secretary of the Year. spent twenty-three exciting years 
as right hand to the late Edward B. Downie. general 
ittorney for Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.. and a 

rend at his death in 1915. Resigning often in the wake 

his fiery outbursts. Ora always came back for more 


his irresistible wit and ereat joie de vivre. “I had no 
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idea of writing a book—just recording some of his dis- 
tinctive sayings, his humorous, compassionate, and some- 
times sad encounters, stories others told me after his 
death—all the little things that make up the personality 
of a warm-hearted, charming man. My mother and sev- 
eral writer friends encouraged me to consider a book 
but Meet the Judge! was over ten years in the writing. 
One of the most rewarding results has been the many 
friendships it has brought.” 

Dorothy L. Travis, teaching at the University of 
North Dakota and Central High School in Grand Forks, 
plunged into summer office work with high school short- 
hand and self-taught typing. After college came English 
teaching and a quick switch to commercial subjects. 
(;raduate work at Columbia led to co-authorship of two 
business books with W. R. Odell and H. F. Clark. Her 
latest is Applied Secretarial Practice (McGraw-Hill) with 
Margaret Rowe and Albert Fries. “If anything.” Miss 
Travis notes, “secretarial work should be more exciting 
in the future—with new office equipment will come even 
ereater challenges. In fact, I am strongly tempted to 
leave the classroom and return to office work!” 

Dr. Jessie Graham, recently retired from the Los 
Angeles Board of Education. has had such a distin- 
cuished career as a business teacher. author. editor, and 
lecturer that she was named winner of the 1958 John 
Robert Gregg Award in Business Education, “. . . for 
her invaluable contributions to the development and ad- 
vancement of business education in the United 
States... as the citation presented to her states. 
Wrote Dr. Graham: “If I were to write a book for secre- 
tarial training. | should recognize that there are degrees 
of ‘secretaryship’ from one employee in a small office who 
manages it and performs all secretarial tasks to the 
executive secretary who commands skills and services 
of others.” 

Lucy Graves Mayo’s recent TS articles on “The 
Secretary Writes ... Talks ... Acts” keynote her 
belief that good communications are vital in business. 
English department head at Katharine Gibbs since 
1945, her Correspondence Handbook has been used at 
Gibbs for fifteen years. Her latest is Communications 
Handbook for Secretaries (McGraw-Hill) ; her ambition, 
to do a syndicated secretarial etiquette column. “Em- 
ployers agree the ability to communicate favorably is 
high on the list for secretaries.” she told us. “Often it 
stamps a girl ‘execuiive caliber’ for promotional oppor- 
tunities that pass others by.” 

Esther Becker Lawrence, secretary turned author 
and teacher. has produced Secretaries Who Succeed, 
Success and Satisfaction in Your Office Job and co- 
authored The Office in Transition with Eugene Murphy 
tall Harper & Bros.). Her latest is Dictionary of Person- 
nel and Industrial Relations (Philosophical Library). 
\Irs. Lawrence also teaches “Developing Executive 
Secretarial Techniques” at Rutgers Extension Division: 
her current book will include 16 chapters on the course. 
“The secretary is here to stay,” she wrote us. “The future 
holds endlessly exciting possibilities for the girl who 


learns how to develop and direct her best capabilities.” 
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@ Are you Leapinc a double life? Twenty-two million 
American women are—with little separating the two 
worlds but a commuter’s fare. These are the working 
gals—-career from nine-to-five, collapse from five-to-nine ? 
Not so! Colossal rather than collapse. Today. more wom- 
en do more work for more years—and live to enjoy it. 
But it was not always so, as the tilting scales reveal. 

_ Four million women were employed in the 1890's, if 
not at home, in the factory or oflice. Some sixty years 
later, the census shows us there are 22 million working 
gals, one-third of the entire laboring population. Yet the 
most significant change is not how many but who. 
Seventy-five per cent of the turn-of-the-century business 
ladies were single, half of them under twenty-five. Now, 
half of the “grey flannel skirter’s” are married and 
almost as many are over forty. 

As the second chart shows us, more women were 
working in 1940 than in 1890 at every age level but the 
very young or old. However, the pattern was similar. 
Madam was active until age twenty, then the profes- 
sional number in her ranks steadily declined. Witness 
the change in the past nineteen years. Although there is a 
drop-off between ages twenty and thirty, the female 
then comes out of premature retirement and heads back 
to the office till age fifty. Even then she’s reluctant to 
quit. The diagram may seem to indicate that women 
leave the make-a-living millions after this age, but a 
second look reveals that more sixty year olds were work- 
ing in 1950 than when they were ten years younger. 

Not a little bit responsible for this office-ward migra- 
tion were—and are—state laws covering the fair sex. 
Minimum wages, for instance. True, this practice was 
inaugurated in Massachusetts as early as 1912, but not 
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until the Depression and a 1937 Supreme Court decision 
did the majority of states join with heaven to protect 
the working girl. Thirty-one states now enforce this 
regulation, with 17 also insuring equal pay—a wage 
rate based on job. not sex. The latter measure grew out 
of World War Il when men and femme. worked side by 
side on defense jobs. and not until 1940 did more than 
two states adopt it. The softer sex had long known that 
“all men are created equal.” but now it read “all men 
and. women.” None would pass up such a wonderful 
opportunity. 

Of course, there are more personal reasons for the 
professional trend among women. Not only has the states’ 
outlook changed, women’s has, too. Feminine response to 
jobs is conditioned by a concern for her role as wife 
and mother. The two must not clash. Alterations in fam- 
ily life now make it possible for her to perform both 
jobs well. 

Chart one shows us labor force participation rates 
for women against significant points in their lives. Notice 
the contrast between then and now—and the reasons 
for it. The 1890 worker turned in her desk for diapers 
after marriage at twenty-two. Nor did she go back to the 
job when her children were having children. Not so 
with today’s femme; like MacArthur, she returns. This 
is because she marries earlier; her last child enters 
school when she’s thirty-two and marries before grand- 
mother’s fifty. With no child to hang on to her apron 
strings, she looks for a boss to do just that—it’s back to 
the office again. 

Modified working hours also give her an opportunity 
to pamper the home-boss. Four southern states do per- 
mit 60 hours work a week, but half of the states demand 
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a 
Med.an age at which 


Work in relation to sieniheant stages it thre lives of 


no more than an &-hour day. 48-hour week. In the future 
even this may seem like slave labor—womankind now 
Tar ipates the five-day weekend. 

And not only do states recognize the married wom- 
ins right to work outside the home. but also to do as she 


wishes with the paveheck, Alas. there are exceptions. 





Six states make joint bank accounts a mere formality Per cent of wemen in Ishor force. by ame, 1000, 1940. 1956. 
the wife's earnings are automatically under the control 
of her husband. 


What are all our working women working at? One of 


the characteristics of our growing economy has been | SEE SEI 
the phenomenal increase in paper work. What was once al ii 
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one clerk with green eve shade and quill pen is now hun- 
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dreds of stenographers with Ivpew riters and computers. 




















\nd the password is women, From an occupation once 
completely filled by men. the fair sex has taken over. 


Chart three verifies this fact. In 1890. women made 








up only 20.9 per cent of all oflice workers. Sixty years 
later, they constituted 62 per cent of these nine-to-fiver’s. 
The greatest increase occurred during World War I 


‘hen the number of feminine clerical employees doubled 

















trom 2.5 million to 5 million. By 1960? Our prophets 








sce women sitting in 80 per cent of all office chairs. Only 


the stout-hearted male will survive. 











And not only do females predominate in the clerical 
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held—-thirty per cent of all professional women are cleri- 
cal workers. 
What tilt is in store for the statistical scales of the 
iy 2000? With longer life spans and shorter work : 


eeks, grandmother. mother, and daughter may find 

















hemselves punching timecards in the same office. To- 
etherness in its totality—-but it may do away with the 


verbial family get-togethers, Women as a per cent of all office workers. 1890-1960. 
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Exquisite calfskin pump. . . its breath-of-spring 


touch of white tied with a flair for the most 





flattering effect. In fine stores... $16.95 


The “‘S-S"* on the bottom of the lift identifees the ‘‘ Silent-Step”” 
Lift developed and manufactured by Missouri Heel Company, 


St. Louis ro, Missouri. 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHER Ralph Waldo Emerson 

was contemplating the magnificent. centuries-old 
panorama of human endeavor when he spoke these 
words—but he very well might have been referring to 
the wonders accomplished by the twentieth-century work- 
ing girl to improve her own knowledge. capabilities 
and understanding of the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties inherent in her new freedom to work. 

\ glance at a few of the flourishing national secre- 
tarial and businesswomen’s organizations in the United 
States will convince you that R.W.E. knew whereof he 
spoke. Among them, you will find such outstanding 
eroups as: 

National Secretaries Association (International) 

National Association of Legal Secretaries 

National Association of Educational Secretaries 

Executives’ Secretaries. Inc. 

Seraphic Secretaries of America 

Transcription Supervisors Association of New York 

Administrative & Clerical Council of the 

National Urban League. Inc. 

Only a few steps away from the groups concerned with 
secretarial problems are the Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. Ine.. the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women. the Insurance Women’s Asso- 
ciation. and the Advertising Women of New York. Inc.. 
many of whose members began their careers as secre- 
taries. 


Last fall when we began our research on these bee- 


“NOTHING 
GREAT 
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= ACHIEVED 
- WITHOUT 
je ENTHUSIASM” 


Margaret Norton 
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hives of feminine activity, we were amazed and delighted 


at the warm, enthusiastic response shown by their offli- 
cers and members. We can give you only a tantalizing 
fragment of the many exciting and wonderful things we 
heard. but remember that all of these organizations are 
eager to welcome new members in their respective fields. 
Read our report and then write to your choice—and 
enjoy a whole new world of friendships and shared 


- ! 
experience. 


National Secretaries Association (International) 

High up on the list is NSA which began early in 1942 
as a non-union, non-sectarian, non-partisan group under 
the laws of the State of Missouri. By February, 1946, 
there were 115 chapters and almost 3.000 members. 
There was also an obvious need for a constructive. over- 
all program to unify the sprawling organization and 
give it direction. 

At their first national convention that year, the 155 
chapters united as National Secretaries Association, 
elected their first national officers and adopted a na- 
tional constitution and bylaws. At last count. there were 
almost 500 chapters in 35 divisions in the United States, 
Canada. Puerto Rico. and Hawaii. with more than 20.000 
very active members. 

Chief endeavor of NSA is its far-reaching, ever- 
expanding Certified Professional Secretary program. Its 
aim: certifying secretaries in order to raise their stand- 


ards to a professional status. The first two-day, six-part 
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CPS exams were held in 195] at 15 centers throughout 
the country. There were 281 applicants. of whom 62 
became CPS holders. The number of applicants has in- 
creased, until now approximately 1.500 men and women 
take the exams each year in 65 centers in the United 
States, Canada. Hawaii. and Puerto Rico. The total 
number of CPS holders is 1.466. of whom three are men. 
Although the CPS program is sponsored by NSA, those 
taking the tests need not be members. 

Dr. Estelle Popham of Hunter College. New York. one 
of the early pioneers in the basic CPS research program, 
feels the most outstanding feature of the entire plan is 
the fact that it has encouraged so many thousands of 
businesswomen to return to school. Before the CPS pro- 
eram and its resultant college courses. a secretary who 
wanted to improve herself had a very limited choice. 
She could brush up on shorthand. typing. and filing. but 
little else. Now she is offered exciting courses in human 
relations, business administration. economics. business 
law. investments. business English. and many other 
subjects. Her own self-improvement can be interesting 
and challenging. 

In 1956. the Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults enlisted NSA’s cooperation in developing 
a liberal arts program for secretaries to be conducted by 
the Vassar Institute for Women in Business. The inten- 
sive, two-week seminar, attended by 28 CPS _ holders 
whose firms sponsored their participation, was such a 
success that it has since been repeated yearly at Michi- 
gan State University, serving as a pilot experiment for 
other groups. (Continued on page 115) 
National Association Of Legal Secretaries 

Every organization has its unique beginnings and 
NALS is the direct result of Lawyer W. L. Girard’s ire 
1) years ago with his young. inexperienced secretary, 
Eula Mae Smith. Sputtered Girard: “lve often wondered 
why you secretaries don’t get together and find out just 
what is required in the preparation and filing of legal 
documents!” 

Eula Mae recounted her experience to five friends 
from other law offices and her boss’ suggestion struck a 
responsive chord. With the help of their employers. they 
founded the first Legal Secretaries’ Association in Long 
Beach, California. The idea spread and on July 5, 1950, 
the National Association of Legal Secretaries was in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of California. 
It hasn't stopped srowing since. 

As of January, 1959, there were 124 chapters in 33 
states, including Alaska, and in Hawaii and England. 
with a total membership of over 5,000 secretaries, often 
picturesquely referred to as “Sisters-in-Law.” NALS 
hopes to double that shortly. 

The latest NALS project is a program to certify Pro- 
fessional Legal Secretaries, similar to the CPS program 
of NSA. The six-part exams will be given for the first 
time late this spring and to be eligible, an applicant 
must be a member in good standing of NALS with at 
least five years’ experience as a legal secretary. 


(Continued on page 115) 
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National Association Of Educational 
Secretaries 

Back in 1934. a group of Philadelphia school secre- 
taries. headed by Louise Henderson. sent out letters to 
a comprehensive list of U. S. school superintendents. 
asking them to spread the word of a meeting to be held 
in Washington, D. C.. on July 5. Thirty secretaries from 
Ohio, California. Tennessee. New Jersey. Pennsylvania, 
and the District of Columbia laid their plans for organ- 
izing local groups. By the end of the first year, member- 
ship had increased to 572 in 34 states. 

Membership in NAES is not limited to secretaries but 
is open to ofhce personnel in public. private. county, 
state. or national educational institutions. NAES is also 
proud of its growing roster of “life members” who think 
enough of the organization's program and future to pay 
$50 for the privilege. Early in its development. the Na- 
tional Education Association became interested in the 
fledgling group and gave it every encouragement. In 
1946, it accepted NAES as an official department of the 
largest educational organization in the United States. 

Two years ago the Professional Standards Program 
was established for NAES members. It was based on 
education, experience, and professional activity, with a 
total of nine erades of certificates. Tests are given an- 
nually and the first two years saw 12] members qualify- 
ing for one of these certificates. 

As part of its over-all service program, NAES pub- 
lishes a manual every other year. So far, titles include, 
“File It Right,” “Blueprint for Action.” a manual on how 
to set up a manual, and “Action and Reaction,” a hand- 
book on public relations. To be published this year, “Plan 


Your Work—and DO IT!” 


(Continued on page 115) 
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VSA's Mary Farwell takes 
notes from her boss. Renah 
Camalier. 


Right: Angels meet 
author—the Seraph- 
cs gather at the 
home ot ( larence 
Buddington Kelland. 
Belou ; The first of 
many happy meet- 
ngs members of 
Executives Secre- 
taries. Inc., dine in 
style at San Fran- 


cisco’s Palace Hotel. 





Executives’ Secretaries, Inc. 
Somewhat different is ESI. founded in 1938 under 


the euidance of the late Lucille Johnson Perkins. Her 


employer was a member of the San Francisco Executives’ 
Association. and Mrs. Perkins realized that if executive 
secretaries and other women in administrative positions 
could band together, they could accomplish much to 
supplement what their bosses were doing. 

ESI’s unique structure provides membership for firms 
each chapter being limited to 101) who are represented 
by women chosen for their outstanding contributions to 
their companies. This double-barreled 
approach secures the company s inter- 
est and support and gives the women 
eratifying recognition as selected rep- 
resentatives. 

There are now 30 chapters from San 
Diego to Chicago and from Seattle to 
New Orleans, with more than 1.300 
members. A substantial philanthropic 
program has been developed by each 
chapter, but its basic objectives are 
still exchanging facts. generating inter- 
est in each other's firms and products, 
and creating an alliance for mutual 
WME LP 


Listen to these ESI reminiscences: Top: Honors are be stowed on Mrs, Martha Luck, a past president 
it the National Association of Educational Secretaries. The reason: 
her mighty efforts in behalf of professional standards. The 
during the past twenty-five years. but one of the great- estower: Mrs. Mary Lawrence, registrar of the PS program. 


assistance. 
“lve seen many improvements in the business world 


est has been in the quality of executive secretaries. Like 


fine modern business machines. we have had to im- Below: members of the National Association of Legal Secretaries 

nae a oe ; ‘man” a booth at the regional convention of the American Bar 
ve our abilities and capabilities each year and our sseocdiatlen: he ti; Kees WE a cited henge 
k has become even more (Continued on page 116 e for those oft-wordy lawyers. 
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Seraphic Secretaries Of America 

Entirely different is the group given its impetus 
in 1939 by public relations man Frederick D. Benham. 
In a burst of appreciation for the influence wielded by 
the secretaries of “Big Names.” he gave a swanky dinner 
for a number of them. There he presented the surprised 
girls with the “Benham Award of Merit.” conferring on 
them the “Order of Seraphic Secretaries,” with the de- 
eree of “Impeccable Amanuensis:” 

Not quite sure whether the astute and affable Mr. B. 
was serious, the girls accepted the compliment enthusi- 
astically. Under the pleased and paternal eye of Mr. 
Benham. they founded the Seraphic Secretaries of 
America in 1940, now a very exclusive organization. 
No secretary can belong unless her boss is top man in 
his corporation or profession or famous for his achieve- 
ments in any field. Membership is by invitation only. 
No one tapped has’ever turned it down. 

Many of the secretaries had known each other via the 
phone for years, and the Seraphics gave them the oppor- 
tunity to cement firm friendships on the basis of common 
interests and problems. Today the group numbers 121. 
When a member leaves her secretarial status, she be- 
comes an associate. Incidentally, in the eighteen years 
of its existence, there has never been a male Seraphic, 
although the charter does not prohibit men. Perhaps it’s 
just that none has been found “angelic” enough—or 
maybe the girls have cornered the market on top U. S. 
bosses. 

Their Anniversary Dinner (to which their bosses are 
invited) is a festive black-tie affair with more top- 


ranking executives and profes- (Continued on page 116) 


Transcription Supervisors’ Association Of New York 

One of the oldest such groups is the comparatively 
small but very influential TSA. Strictly speaking it’s not 
a secretarial organization at all. Rather. it is composed 
of 165 women who supervise secretarial, central steno- 
graphic, typing, and voice machine transcribing depart- 
ments in firms large enough to need such facilities. 
Several members are business educators. 


Back in 1930, when business had grown tremendously 


since World War I and just before the Depression was 
really making itself felt. a dozen women supervisors met 
to form TSA. The first year was spent mapping out a 
program dealing with desk arrangements, line counts. 
wage incentive and bonus methods. working conditions. 
and, of paramount importance to the members, the im- 
provement of the supervisor herself. 

In 1934, TSA voted to afhliate with the National 
Federation of Business & Professional Women’s Clubs. 
Inc.. and in the twenty-four years since, many TSA-ers 
have taken active part in the Federation’s state and na- 
tional program. Caroline Slocum, who served as 1946-48 
New York State president, recently celebrated her fif- 
tieth year in business and now serves as corporation sec- 
retary to the firm where she went to work as a $6-a-week 
teen-age stenographer. (Continued on page 116) 
Administrative & Clerical Council 

Somewhat different from other secretarial organiza- 
tions in origin, but very much akin to them in purposes 
and achievements, is the ACC dreamed up at the 1947 
annual conference of the National Urban League and 
established two years later under the thoughtful guid- 
ance of Christina Jeffries of the Pittsburgh League and 
Pearl Bates of the New York City League. 

While the 150 members of ACC scattered all over the 
country are employed by the League, nevertheless the 
group s program is broader than one might expect. One 


of the first decisions made by ACC members was to keep 


TSA's Helen Herslow and Loretta Spacek get together u ith 
Kathleen Kearney, winner of the Memorial scholarship. 





the plans and programs in harmony with the over-all pur- 
poses of the League, a non-profit, social welfare and 
educational organization for Negroes. 

Since communication between the sixty-three League 
branches was one big problem, the girls immediately got 
out a little mimeographed sheet called “Jottings,” now a 


fat magazine (still mimeo- (Continued on page 117) 


Advice from an expert: Karen Kehoe 
of “Charm” fame meets with Naomi 
Watkins, Enid Baird, and Ruth King 
of ACC. 
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1899—The “typewriter’s” floor-length 
suit which she made herself boasted a 
waist-length jacket with set-in sleeves. 
The long skirt must have been cumber 
some but modesty demanded its being 
long, with just the tips of the feet 
showing. 


1907 — In the era of the “Gibson Girl” 
... that day’s secretary with her 
nimble fingers made a ruffled front, 
leg o’ mutton sleeved blouse which she 
wore with great chic. Her skirt was 
generously flared and still very long. 


1920-—Skirts were shorter. ..much to 
the relief of the busy secretary, who 
had gone through the long and hobble 
skirt periods preceding and during 
World War |. The smart costume pic 
tured here offered greater maneuver 
ability and was simpler to sew 
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1925—Shades of the flapper... the 
ecretary appeared at the office in a 
mannish shirt with tie She topped 
this with a sleeveless jacket buttoned 
low and a slim skirt. Her waistline was 
non-existent as fashion dictated 


1936 —In the thirties... the “Greta 
Garbo” look was much vaunted. Our 
secretary with her golden needle was 


right in the fashion swing, with short 
jacket with set-in sleeves and slim 
longer skirt. 


1941—A very simple almost “school 

girlish” look pervaded the fashion 
ring this perioc 

was very popular t cam 

mid-hip and was worn over a slim skirt 

that just skimmed the knee! 
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1943 —The great war made its dent 
on the fashion scene. The secretary's 
wide - shouldered, short-skirted dress 
she made for herself bore the marks 
of restrictions but she still was right 
in fashion 


1948 —‘‘The New Look”... after years 
of skimpiness... fashion burst into 
full bloom. 1948's secretary wore her 
nipped-waisted jacket and long, full 
skirt with the knowledge that she be- 
longed to the fashionable sew-your- 
own set. 


1950 —Still the “New Look” but with 
the modification of the “H’” line. Sec- 
retaries sewed the slim-skirted version 
with fashion interest centered at the 
top of a silhouette that accented the 
waist and bosom. 
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1952—Fashion seemed to be at a 
Stand-still... the waist still accented 

unmounted sleeves still popular 
with skirts just as full as they could 
be. Still long ... the skirt was popular 
with sewing secretaries of every age 


1958 —The word “sack”... the w 
“chemise... were on all fashional 
lips. The “secretary” high « 

lists met the challenge. She made 
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skirt. McCall 


1959 —We've run the fashion gamut 
. the present is with us. Today's Sec 
retary is fashion-right just as her pred 
ecessors were. The office is bright 
ened by our secretary who made and 
iS wearing a natural belted waistline 
dress with a wide white collar for ac 
cent. She's smart... she’s fashionable 
.. She's office bound in McCall's 
=4919 with a fresh fashion outlook 
and a wardrobe that she’s made for 
her very own. 
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POWDER PUFF is round. A powder puff is soft. 
A powder puff is deftness, eloquence, and flattery. 
A powder puff is illustration and illusion. A powder puff 

. but in 1899 there were few powder puffs. 

1899—One century was just slipping into another .. . 

Behind lay the “Gay Nineties.” the divine Sarah and 
a struggling young composer. Victor Herbert. “Casey At 
The Bat” echoed “On The Sidewalks of New York.” The 
Kaiser played with his navy; a professor named Wilson 
played with the idea of writing a book... 

It was the age of Victoria. the age of gaslight. of roll- 
top desks and the bustle . . 

Naturalism was the high priestess of beauty, and she 
decreed—plain soap and water. Complexions were nour- 
ished by steaming and cleansing. The skin was protected 
from summer sun by large hats and parasols. from the 
winter winds by heavy veils and a prayer. 

For the society beauty: a touch of cologne. a dusting 
of powder and perhaps the merest brushing of rouge i/ 
the result was unnoticeable. To be obviously made-up 
was to be fast. 

Even the more daring among the female sex—the 
actresses and “professional women” were sparing with 
cosmetics. They were susceptible to bleaching, however. 
and this produced the term “peroxide blonde.” Ladies of 
the most impeccable reputations yielded, to this fad for 
golden locks but—lacking the daring of their more rebel- 


lious sisters—they colored their hair gradually. 
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Coiffures shared in the over-all trend toward natural- 


ism. The hair—pouffed and piled high upon the head 


was easily arranged at home. so easily that the year 
1900 saw only three hairdressers in New York. They 
were a vanishing race. 

But women. being women. were still interested in 
beauty. Attar of roses. camphor. and calves feet nudged 
each other as they bubbled side by side in the kitchen 
pot. No. this mixture was not to be eaten it was cooled. 
preserved. and used upon the complexion. 

The “home fires” were not the only ones burning. In 
an apothecary shop on lower Fifth Avenue. two men re- 
worked an ancient formula, supposedly invented by 
Galen. a Greek of the second century. Later. the Ameri- 
can Indian was said to prize it highly as a foundation for 
his ceremonial paints. In 1900, Daggett and Ramsdell’s 
improved cold cream was presented to the public. 

Outstanding in the beauty field was Mrs. Harriet Hub- 
bard Aver. founder of today’s Ayer cosmetic firm. In 
1899, she wrote a five-hundred page guide to good 
grooming. It advocated a full ten hours sleep every night 
and a cold plunge every morning. to be followed by an 
invigorating five minutes with the good old wooden 
dumbbells. Wrinkle-forming expressions were never per- 
mitted. Said Mrs. Ayer: “Cultivate a contented spirit... 
keep your soul above the petty trials of life. Look up, 
my dear.” 


Other beauty journals offered advice for the hopeful 
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Helen of Trov. Veils were a must for the complexion. 
particularly when dashing at a mad eight miles an hour 
in the horseless carriage. Teeth gleamed only if washed 
with crushed strawberries. (This also tasted good. ) 

Lemon juice for freckles was passé. No! The thing to 
ise was a combination of white vaseline and powdered 
pumice, Treatment was continued until the “victim” lit- 
erally screamed for it to stop. Removal of skin was abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 

The wisdom of hair brushing was a controversial sub- 
ject. One beauty editor advocated it but admitted with 
scrupulous honesty that it could be overdone. One horri- 
ble danger was always present. Milady’s hair might fall 
out. 


Unfortunately. not everyone was honest. The Ladies’ 


Home Journal of January. 1908. printed an exposé ol 


pseudo-beauticians. which featured the unhappy case of 
Bessie Hill. Bessie had a wart. and thereon hangs a tale. 

Said Bessie: “. . . after three applications a red circle 
began to appear around my mole. Of course, | thought 
this must be what had to happen before the mole dis- 
appeared and | continued to put the horrid stuff on. The 
circle got bigger, Mamma saw it, | confessed to her. 
and after four weeks she and | grew frightened and we 
went to our doctor Three months ago my doctor told 
me it was blood poisoning, and now it is spreading over 
my forehead. Don’t you, on any account, use that stuff.” 


(Reprinted by special permission of the “Ladies’ Home Journal.” 
Copyright 1907 by The Curtis Publishing Company.) 


April, 1959 


Undeniably. some curb was needed to protect beauty- 
hunting women from themselves. The term “rachel.” used 
today to indicate a shade. was borrowed from a notorious 
swindler. who spent her adult life testing English jails 
in person. But with the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1907, 
conditions improved slightly. 

The early years of the century saw a trend toward 
gaiety and experimentation. In New York. the “Four 
Hundred” was created. From Paris. came the forerunner 
of the modern compact. an extension of the “Spanish 
papers” of the seventeenth century. These were books of 
thin paper. coated with white and red powders for rub- 
bing on the cheeks. 

From Paris too. came the marcel wave—a series of 
symmetrical dips achieved by curling irons and patience. 
It was succeeded by the permanent wave—an invention 
of the London hairdresser. Charles Nestle. 

The benefits gained from Nestle’s invention were high, 
hut so was the time needed for treatment—from eight 
to twelve hours. Even higher was the price—-$1,000, 
Only 18 women applied the first vear. and it was not 
until 1915 that the permanent wave seemed here to stay. 

The period from these early years until the first World 
War was actually a transition stage for the cosmetic in- 
dustry. Artificial beauty aids were becoming the fash- 
ion. rather than a sign of depravity. 

Hennaed hair became the rage ... and an instrument 
of change. To achieve harmony between their old com- 
plexions and their new hairdos. women were forced 
place their trust in powder and rouge. 

Heavy exotic perfumes leaped to popularity. The tinted 
papers and bulky jars of the past were replaced by the 
first cartridge lipstick. Unlike our present containers, 
this had a plain nickel finish. for the idea of a special 
holder was then revolutionary. It was the beginning .. . 

By 1910. a lady’s handbag was rather crowded. It held 
rouge, lipstick, eyebrow pencil. and perhaps even mas- 
cara—introduced in Newport and Saratoga by the fash- 
ionable Empress of France. Eugenie. Manufacturers, 
looking at this conglomeration, were inspired to add still 
another article. Enter the vanity case. 

With the “War to end all wars.” women were more on 
their own. They were learning all the answers. The result 
was a phenomenon called the flapper. and flapper plus 
flippancy plus prohibition added up to “The Lost Gen- 
eration.” 

The ideal of this generation was—-in one word—sophis- 
tication, and sophistication meant flamboyant make-up. 

The second and third decade of the twentieth century 
saw the introduction of many novelties. 

Loose powder, rather than the liquid or cake variety, 
hecame the vogue. Eyeshadow had been predominantly 
black. Now it yielded to the more popular shades of blue 
and green. Nail lacquer—for fingers and toes—sup- 
planted the old powder form of coloring, which had to be 
buffed on. Lipstick containers and brushes grew in popu- 
larity, but there was one return to the past. Lipstick also 
appeared in jars again and was again smoothed on with 
the fingers. Rouge was no longer a simple red. It ranged 


from pink to fuschia. (Continued on page 106) 
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OUR TRANKS TU... 


A. W. Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Inc 

Acme Visible Records 

Administrative and Clerical Council of the 
National Urban League, Inc 

Advertising Women of New York, Inc. 

Albany Business College 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 

All-Steel Equipment, Inc 

American Automatic Typewriter Co 

American Hygienic Corp 

American Management Association 

American Photocopy Equipment Co 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co 

Argubright College of Business Administration 

Art Metal Construction Co 

Avery Adhesive Label Corp 


Bayless Business College 
Behnke-Walker Business College 
Bethlehem Business School 
Bing-Cronin Personnel Service 
Bowling Green College of Commerce 
Bristol-Myers, Inc 

Bryant College 

Mrs. Grace D. Bumpus, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Burdett College 

Burroughs Corp 

Business Education World 

Business Teacher 


Butte Business College 


Capital City Commercial College 
Carter’s Ink Co 

Catholic Business Education Association 
Central California Commercial College 
Charles Bruning Co 

Chart-Pak, Inc 

Chicago Museum of Science & Industry 
Clarotype Co., Inc. 

Cole Steel Co 

Comptometer Corp. 

Cormac Photocopy Corp 
Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing Co. 
Copease Corp. 

Copy-Craft, Inc. 

Cummington Corp. 

Cushman & Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


Dale Carnegie Courses for Women 
Davenport Institute 

Davis Business College 

Denver Central Business College 
Desks, Inc. 

Dictaphone Corp. 

Diebold, Inc. 

Ditto, Inc. 

Draughon’s Business Colleges 
Henry Dreyfuss 

Duff's Iron City Business Institute 


Eagle Pencil Co. 
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Eastman Kodak Co 
Eugene Business College 
Ever Ready Calendar Manufacturing Co 


Executives’ Secretaries, Inc 


Federation of Business & Professional 


Women’s Clubs, Inc 


Mrs. Adeline P. Foster, Torrington, Conn. 


Fototype, Inc 


Gard Business University 

General Fireproofing Co 
Globe-Wernicke, Co 

Goldey Beacom School of Business 
Gray Audograph Co 


Hammermill Paper Co 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Inc. 
Harter Corp 

Heald Business College 
Heyer Corp 

Home Folding Furniture, Inc. 


Mrs. Janet Gregg Howell 


Illinois Bell Telephone System 
International Business Machines Corp. 


Itkin Bros, Inc. 


Johnson & Wales Business School 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 


Katharine Gibbs Schools 
Kansas City Business College 
Kelly Girl Service, Inc 

Kelsey Jenney College 
Knoxville Business College 


Kohlhaas Vertical Sorters 


Ladies’ Home Journal 

Lamson Business Colleges 

Mr. Louis A. Leslie, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Letterex Corp. 

Mr. Raymond C. Lewis, Arlington, Va. 
Los Angeles City Board of Education 


Magic Mesh Company 

Marchant Calculators, Inc. 
Massey Business Colleges 

Master Reporting Co., Inc. 

Maud Cornwell School for Secretaries 
McCall’s Patterns 
McGraw-Edison 

Miami-Jacobs College 

Mildred Elley School 

Miller School 

Millers Falls Paper Co. 

Milo Harding Co. 

Monroe Calculating Co. 

Morse College (Bryant & Stratton) 
Mutual & United of Omaha 


National Association of Bank Women 





National Association & Council 

of Business Schools 
National Association of Educational Secretaries 
National Association of Legal Secretaries 
National Association of Manufacturers 
National Business Show 
National Cash Register Co 
National Office Management Association 
National Secretaries Association (International) 
New York City Board of Education 
New York City Public Library 
New York Life Insurance Company 
New York Telephone Company 
Dr. Earl Nicks, Monmouth College 
North Alabama College of Commerce 


Office Appliances Magazine 

Office Equipment Manufacturers Institute 
Office Management Magazine 

Olivetti Corporation of America 


Oxford Filing Supply Co 


Packard Commercial School 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc 
Peirce Dictation Systems, Inc 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc 


Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Remington Rand Division, Sperry Rand Corp 
Mr. Louis A. Rice, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Kenneth H. Ripnen 
Rochester Business Institute 
H. M. Rowe Co 
Royal McBee Corp. 


St. Joseph’s Commercial High School 
Sawyer Schools of Business 

Scribe Corp 

Seraphic Secretaries of America 
Shaw-Walker Co. 

Smead Manufacturing Co 

Miss Hattie E. Smith, South Norwalk, Conn 
Smith-Corona, Inc. 

SoundScriber Corp 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co 
Speedwriting Institute 

Standard Pressed Steel 

Steelcase, Inc 

Stenographic Machines, Inc. 

Stone College 


Tiffany Stand Co. 

Transcription Supervisors’ Association 
of New York 

Tulsa Business College 


Underwood Corp. 
United Business Education Association 


U. S. Department of Labor 


Vanguard Div. of Allen Communications, Inc 
Mr. Robert Viano, Boston, Mass. 
Victor Adding Machine Corp. 


Mr. Raymond Walsh, Wesleyan University Press 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Wilkes-Barre Business College 

Woodbury College 


Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
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N THIS 60th year of the founding of 

TODAY'S SECRETARY, previously 
published under the name of The Gregg 
Writer, it is in order that we salute our 
more than a million friends—secretaries. 
shorthand reporters, students, and teach- 
ers who have made the great advance in 
professional recognition of the office sec- 
retary possible. The development of the 
secretary has been impressive and a joy 
to those who have had the privilege of 
contributing to the prestige office-career 
secretaries now 


enjoy. Thousands of 


teachers have had a vital part in the 
training of these young men and women. 
Their diligence. consistent study. and en- 
thusiastic teaching inspired students to 


use their talents in a professional per- 
formance that ranks high in importance 
in the business world today. 

Our first secretary. we recall. received 
the munificent salary of $25 a week. and 
12-hour week 


when salaries ranged from $10 up! If a 


that was cood pay for a 


secretary attained an executive capacity. 
she might have received $40 a week. but 
usually that kind of money was not to be 
had in the early days. The average sec- 
retary today receives from $60 to S80 a 
week plus medical care, insurance. and 
other security factors that add as much 
as S14 a week to the salary. An executive 
secretary can receive S6.000 a vear ot 
nore, 


Phe nice part about the 


progress ol 


the secretary is that it about 


came 
businessmen of 
W orld 
War | helped to dramatize the need and 


through recognition by 
the importance of her services. 


value of the secretary. Businessmen 


learned the hard way how much they 
depended upon the office staff to get the 
work done and offered more inducement 
to obtain the kind of people needed to 
help them carry their work load. Teach- 
ers rallied 


briskly to the call for more 


and more stenographers. Business 


hook 


part by 


text- 


publishers played an = important 


improving teaching techniques 
and textbooks so as to make the job of 
learning even easier than it had previous- 
ly been, notwithstanding the greater de- 
mands of the secretarial courses. 
The Gregg Awards Department. too. 


helped through its editorial 


services, 
tests. and awards activities which created 
the interest and enthusiasm for the pro- 
Businessmen learned 


ficiency needed. 


that it was not necessary to hire an 


“experienced secretary. to get an efhei- 


ent person. Indeed, they were somewhat 


astonished to find that young people 
right out of school knew quite a lot 
about running the office... handling 


correspondence, filing, small office ma- 


chines, and receiving office visitors. 


Today the secretary is a_ well-paid, 
glamorous young person. If the truth be 
known it is quite possible that some of 
today’s best-dressed American men and 
women are secretaries! Perhaps in no 
other country is this so true. 


The 


awards services offered by this depart- 


part played by the tests and 


ment has won the commendation of thou- 


sands of 


teachers whose students have 


been motivated by the challenge of the 
awards and eagerly seek to excel in their 
training in order to win them. Just re- 
cently a letter was received from a teach- 
awards album 


er praising the lovely 


available for mounting the certificates 


earned: “One of my students recently 


applied for a position in a large com- 
pany in this city and attached her album 
to the application blank. After studying 
the certificates in the album the employ- 
her: “There wasn't 


ment manager told 


anything like that in my school. I wish 
there had 


been because l. too. was a 


good student and should like to 


pretty 


have such a memento of my school days.’ 
Needless to sav. 


=o tat 


Nancy got the job and 
is receiving only praise for her 
work.” 

\nother letter from a stenographer in 
Perak, Malay States, told of 
still another value of the Awards Depart- 
“Events like the OGA 
link shorthand writers in a 


Kae h 


along the 


Federated 
ment. Contest 
world-wide 
marks off a 


road ol 


brotherhood. award 


milestone progress. 
In the world’s backwoods. amid the hum 
of the great cities. or under Equatorial 
skies on some far-off island, we are all 
blazing the trail for further triumph. | 
am proud to be a member of the mighty 
Order of Gregg Artists and to do my bit 
in spreading good will through the scores 
of friends | have made all over the world 
received 


as the result of the Contest. | 


hundreds of letters of congratulations 
when my name was published among the 


These 


students. 


prize winners. letters came from 


teachers, shorthand reporters, 


and stenographers. | didn’t know that 
shorthand was loved and enjoyed by so 
many people! | now write notes of con- 
gratulations to the winners in the OG A, 
and they are surprised and delighted to 
find that shorthand is such a wonderful 
means of communication. 

The Order of Gregg Artists has well 
over a million members today. Founded 
by Dr. John Robert Gregg in 1912 as a 
means of focusing the attention of teach- 
ers and students on the importance of 
writing good notes, the Order of Gregg 
Artists 


increases its member 


30.000. 


annually 


ship by approximately 








a member. refer to the 
Test 


the 


If vou not 


GA Membership 
just 
taking 
or two practicing 


to the 


which appears 


below. Read instructions for 


the and then spend hour 
the 


examining 


lest 


test before vou sub- 


mit a copy committee, 


If vou are a member. won't vou tell us 





an OGA Certificate signed by Doctor retaries in other countries have 


interest- 


Gregg himself? We often wonder what — ing positions. too, and the stories of thei: 
has happened to the hundreds of thou- — duties are equally exciting and interest- 


sands of young people to whom certifi ing. On this 60th anniversary of 


the 


workers 


cates have been issued over the vears founding of our professional magazine. 
wonder just how many prized and _re- lets extend hands to fellow 
tained the award. | did. and not too long across the continent and across the 


sCas. 


























when you received your OG A Member- ago we also reissued OG A Emblem Let us open the door and get acquainted. 
ship Certificate? Of the thousands of Pin to a Greggite. now a grandmother. If you are a student. vou now have 
secretaries and teachers now reading this — who had received and prized highly this — the opportunity and privilege of taking 
mavazine. there must he many who wrote award won in her x hool davs. the tests for the OG, \ Membership (er- 
for and received the OGA Certificate The secretaries in’ America’ inspire tificate and other attractive certificates 
and other awards. Let's get acquainted! secretaries of other lands with their and pins offered in recognition of vour 
Perhaps vou will tell us by whom your intelligence. chic clothes. splendid posi- progress and proficiency. You are the 
certificate was signed. Does anvone have tions. and opportunities. But many. see- future secretaries of the world! 
JUNIOR 
a 2 7a, 
‘ : AEF 
OG A = i ( vas — oo 2 i 
: ie ) 9 ll 
. / F om 
(Order of Gregg Artist~) QU ae Ps cr d 4K > oe a 4 A 
This material is “loaded” with if: pF Vv o sail — A 2— : = 
easy joinings and with fluent blends 
Practice this test as many times . aa r Pa 
as you like, trying to get a C ey a F . 7 a - 
light. smooth. fluent copy that shows 
your best shorthand penmanship ea Z —— —r a 7 
You may copy line for line o1 ih Ps a) _ 4 
in narrower columns: vou may use i = . _ x‘ - “s — too 
either blank or ruled paper. Shorthand 
notebook paper is fine. cu | uv—~, fe a co? 4? a 7? 
2 
Your writing may earn vou a 
Junior OG A certiheate or pin. gi ee (62) 
. 
ad ° 
a) —- aoenggrt it fr « = N\ J rd 7 < 
£ ( 
‘ ‘ T 
Ss kK N I QO R ? of ae eee > 4 _e aw > 
Y PD } 
QO i A ie O 2 ig “a= a? fo “TY os > Ps 
° F 0 5 
This material includes just about oo % 2 QU A 2 Go" « i J 
every possible shorthand joining—it r ~ 3 
is a real test of vour ability to Pil x: 4 es ) a af 
Ay ~ 2 @ 4 Q- a 
write anybody-can-read-it 
Gregg shorthand notes. A a ) 
; — ir wv 4 2? - Zw’ — ral eh 
Emphasize good proportions. a uniform —_ 3 : 
slant, and very smooth joinings cr Jo Y poe —z _f Se i r OQ/= 
If you can qualify by penning a 
sood « opy ol this material. - roe i ) 
you will get the i y 2 y ps ? ° 
Senior OG A certificate or pin, py / 
thereby becoming o C x pe ie ae 
rE . ' s ‘ Y 
a full-fledged member of eo” Cc 
the Order of Gregg Artists. — a Qu 3 i — pe S @ if ) 
oe (118) 
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Miss Margaret Smith, Supervisor; Secretarial Train- 
ing Department; Maxwell Manufacturing Company; 
52 Forest Avenue; Cincinnati, Ohio. Dear Marge: 
Congratulations on your appointment as Supervisor 
of Maxwell's Secretarial Training Department. I 
know of no one more qualified for such a position. 

Attached is a copy of “20 Ways to Help Your Boss 
Live Longer,” which you requested in your letter of 
the 25th. You mentioned that you would like to 
duplicate copies to include in a folder for your secre- 
tarial trainees. I’m sure it will make a hit with the 
girls. 

Do you think you will be able to spare a noon hour 
one of these days so that we can get together for 
lunch? Perhaps I could give you some ideas from my 
experience with a similar job at Quality Drug Com- 
pany. In the meantime, don’t overwork yourself! 
Sincerely yours, Mary Johnson. Enclosure 























(. lf he eats +eemeh in the ffice, m 


good lunch. fh 
7. Make sure he takes hIs pills 


r medics 
er n medical 


A 
9. Make him get mDair of rubbers and a 






r 
tT umbrella for 


ae A 
~ the office. rise 
aha pe. Don't bring upsproblens at the re a the day. 
or" ~ | 11. HF don't bring up“ff8blens at the end of the day. 
12 Don't bring up problems at all if you can handle 
h first pede 
> then first. 


On incoming calls, know wha, end why, ate. 






(a iz. When he goes «amy on trip, let him leave feeling 
iy you can handle ° 
Remind him of hisy nhnivérsary and etee-*eii=-bin 
wheats his wife birthday. 
16. Onee—ber-ewirizee Let him know you like your job. 
2. Submit ideast#& chow him «eet you're interested. 
18. Be able to calm dewm angry people before they 


iS 
' see your boss. . 
(er 19. pesR ct Sa defeatist afitude. 
| 20.4 Take c@re of the boss you have the next 
one may be worse. 





ril 


1959 





JUNIOR 
OAT 


(Order of Artistic Typists) 


vy this letter in 

inv style you wish 

Retype it as many times as you 

think necessary. Of course. you'll 
submit only your very best specimen 


for an award. 


In typing the letter, strive for 

(1) neatness (type clean and clear) 
and good placement, (2) accuracy—no 
strikeovers or typographical errors, 

and (3) uniform indentation 

(4) Leave a blank line between 
paragraphs, even in single-spaced 
material, (5) See that your spelling 


and punctuation are correct. 





ro GET YOUR AWARD 


Mail vour werk to the Grege Awards 
Department (16th Fleer, 330 West 
12 Street, New Vork 36, New Vork), 
accompanied by the correct fee: 15 
cents for each certificate; 50 cents 
for each OGA, OAT, or 50-word 
CT pin; 75 cents for each higher- 
speed CT award. * Be sure your name 
and address appear on your paper. 
* Any group of papers submitted 
should be accompanied by a typed 
list of names, designating the award 
desired by cach candidate. * Test ap- 
plications received without fees are 
held thirty days only. * Each Compe- 
tent Typist Test must be certified by 
the timer. The certification should 
read as follows: “I hereby certify that 
I timed this test for exactly ten min- 
utes and that it was written in aec- 
cordance with the rules.” ¢ April 
copy is good as membership tests for 
OAT, CT (page 88), and OGA awards 
until May 25, 1959. 








SENIOR 
OAT 


Senior candidates must 
submit a corrected copy of the rough 
draft list of helpful aids that 


appears alongside. 


Use plain paper, of course, for 
the Senior Test. 


Practice the material until 
you type a specimen 


that represents your very best work, 











APREIL 


COMPETENT TYPIST TEST 





To compute 
speed, divide 


total by number of minutes; or, to get net speed, 


speed, note the number indicated at the end of the last line you « 


opi 
subtract 10 tor each error before dividing by number of minutes. 


ed comple tely and add 1 Jor each additional 5 strokes 


disqualifies a Competent Typist Test for an award. 


typed. To ge 
More than five 


»t gross 


> errors 





(This copy should be dou ble spac ed.) 


Washing a car certainly does not ap- 
pear to be a difficult job. You simply 
take a hose, turn it on the car, rub for 
several minutes with a large cloth, and 
let the car dry. Only a few minutes 
work. Or so I expected until I at- 
tempted it. 

I had bought a handsome white 
sports car last summer; and, after many 
months of riding through sandstorms 
and rain and snow, the car needed a 
good washing. The beautiful white- 
wall tires of which I was so proud 
looked like dirty little doughnuts. The 
snowy white leather upholstery looked 
like refugees from some antique shop. 
And the windows—well, it is fortunate 
that the car was a convertible, or one 
would never have known where he was 
driving. 

Having an hour to spare one after- 
noon, I decided to do my duty to the 
car. I got out several old cloths and con- 
nected the hose to the water tap in the 
driveway. I turned the water on and be- 
gan to wipe the fenders gently. How- 
ever, the dirt was persistent. This 
meant a little more rubbing. Realizing 
that perhaps some soap was needed, I 
went into the cellar for it. I mixed the 
soap with water in a large bucket and 
soaked the cloth in the solution. Then 
I rubbed the fenders. Slowly, very slow- 
ly, the white began to appear. 

I knew then that I was facing some 
grueling and backbreaking work. I 
rubbed first one fender, then the second, 
the sides, and finally the back of the 
car. It was difficult, but the car fairly 
glimmered. However, I had forgotten 
the white walls. I discovered that they 
required a stiff scrubbing brush and 


Words 
7 


15 


260 
268 
276 
284 
292 
300 


307 


more arduous labor. I used more soap 
and did more scouring and soon was 
nursing an aching body. 

Two hours of rubbing and scrubbing 
went by, and the job was finished. Then 
I remembered the chrome. One must 
always remember to polish the chrome. 
Otherwise many brown and orange 
rusty spots will'appear. However, there 
was no chrome polish in the cellar. So 
it was into the car, to the store, and 
back home again with a can of polish. 

I never realized that chrome could be 
everywhere on a tiny sports car. There 
was chrome on the fenders, on the out- 
side mirror, the trunk, and even along 
the doors. Finally, when the last piece 
of chrome was polished and the con- 
vertible was shining, I stepped back to 
admire my work. 

The car looked all right and was per- 
fectly clean. The chrome trimmings 
sparkled like diamonds, but something 
was wrong. I examined the car very in- 
tently. Much to my horror, I realized 
what was the matter. The car was clean 
but needed a waxing. All my labor was 
not sufficient. 

I seriously considered letting things 
be, but I knew that without wax to pro- 
tect it, the paint would not last long, 
what with rain and then the winter 
weather. I thought of doing the waxing 
some other time, but I knew myself too 
well. If I put the job off, it would never 
be completed. 

Breathing a heavy sigh, I scooted 
again to the auto store for wax. The 
salesman had a knowing twinkle in his 
eyes, because he had noticed the car 
and known that it needed polishing. 

I returned home and parked the car. 


(Repeat from the beginning to complete a ten-minute test.) 


Written especially for Gregg Awards candidates by Geraldine Garner 
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Words 
315 
322 


327 


434 
441 
449 
452 
460 
467 
474 
482 


498 
506 
509 
517 
524 
932 
539 
547 
555 
564 
567 
574 
581 
589 
596 
. 
603 
611 
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TRANSCRIBING SPEED PRACTICE 
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Is your figure an asset 
to your career’? 


Buimassor (pronounced bee-masseur’) trims 
off inches, helps weight control. Non-electric 
device imported from Paris...fits into your handbag 
... 500,000 used in Europe... Satisfaction 
guaranteed 


















































\ beautiful figure is a definite asset to any woman’s career. Today in Paris, 
fashion capital of the world, thousands of women use a wonderful reducing 
device called Buimassor to keep their figure trim and lovely. 


Now, here in America, for the first time, Buimassor is available to you... to 
help improve your figure, your vitality ... your ability to do a better job. 


The history of the original device goes back to ancient Northern India... 
beautiful and mysterious land of the Kashmir Mountains and the Taj Mahal 

. where it had been used for centuries. The effective components were a 
group of small wooden balls which kneaded and massaged excess tissue. Using 
this principle, the French Institute de Synthese Bio-Esthetique designed a 
vastly improved instrument which they called the Buimassor. 


Bui, meaning boxwood, was selected for the ten, precision-calibrated spheroids 
because this wood is hard, close grained, smooth and non-allergic. These balls 
were then fitted into a tidy, hand-contoured case. The gentle caressing action 
of this instrument proved so effective that, in a short time, more than 500,000 
were sold in Europe. 


And remember, the Buimassor uses no electricity ...no vibration. Weighs 
only 11 ounces and fits snugly into your handbag. You take it to the beach 
. anywhere. 
Why is the Buimassor so effective? 
The free-rotating action of the boxwood balls generates pleasant, tingling waves 
that gently stimulate and help to firm sagging tissue. . . circulate fresh, lively 
blood. No long, tiring massaging, you can use your Buimassor as little as 
20 minutes per day (ten minutes morning and evening) concentrating, of 
course, on your individual “problem spots.” 


With Buimassor you work much as a sculptor works with clay. Gently, surely 
and consistently you mold your figure. You actually feel Buimassor at work 
as it tones and strengthens chest and back muscles... builds and maintains 
high youthful lines and the graceful silhouette of health and beauty. Day by 
day, bulges lessen and flatten out, until at the end of a few weeks you'll marvel 
at your achievement... glory in the grace of a new figure, a new self... 
even an entire new world. 


Priced within the reach of all! 
The true value of the Buimassor could well be far beyond the average woman’s 
reach. Its proved remarkable results could cost a fortune... but this is not the 
case. Right now, the introductory price of Buimassor is only $10.00, mailed 
to you postpaid including all necessary taxes. Backed by a guarantee of satis- 
faction or your money refunded. 


Naturally, you must realize, at this price, our stock here in America may soon 
be exhausted. So, for immediate delivery we must urge you to fill in the coupon 
and mail with your check for $10.00 TODAY! 


Bio-Aesthetic Company of America, Inc. 
701 West Market Street—Dept. TS-4 
York, Pennsylvania 


| would like to take advantage of your introductory Buimassor offer. 


Enclosed please find my check (cash or money order) for $10.00. 
Please send postpaid to: 


Pins cahincndenen dae ieheohes 60beSesennee cee henener es 
The Buimassor comes ST Gs eso he we Oe web eee ea wed ee eee beeen ees 
in brilliant coral with 
ivory facing. Fitted with oak os 0c Re ee a enentbakss AMET eb S es eaaemen eed 
snap-on strap for use RRR ele ot, aig ane SON Reg er eee acon etelaraiieta 65 


on back and hips. 
Complete with zip-up 
carrying case. 


[| Please ship C.O.D. 
(I will pay additional postage and handling charges.) 
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THESE MAY BE If; 


YEARS WHEN... 


Money, as such, will disappear. You'll order everything— 
clothes, groceries, appliances—via television. Bills will be 
sent directly to your bank, as will your salary check .. . 
reservations to the Moon, Mars, Jupiter and points beyond 
will be hard to come by—but once at your destination 
you'll be able to stay at a Hilton Hotel... paper dresses 
will let you amass a changeable—and inexpensive ward- 
robe. One appearance and they can be thrown away... 
heels will be higher, really unbreakable . . . buildings 
will be heated by solar rays .. . the Antarctic will be the 
ideal summer resort—cool, comfortable, just an hour’s hop 
from Australia . . . there'll be no need to steer your 
plastic-dome automobile. It will travel on electrically 
guided tracks while you sit back and relax ... at the 
movies, you'll smell, taste, be literally surrounded by the 
picture ... trackmen will look back and laugh at the old, 
slow 4-minute mile . . . meterologists will be able to pre- 
dict the weather six months in advance—thanks to obser- 
vation stations in outer space—but in spite of everything 
it will rain on the day you wear that new hat... a New 
Yorker will think nothing of spending a long lunch “hour” 
in San Francisco . . . television screens will be wall-size— 
and you'll be able to read newspapers and books ‘’on 
screen’’ . . . cancer will be curable, but sufferers will still 
sniffle and cough over the common cold. . . sports arenas 
will become vast television studios, with spectators sitting 
at home paying as they watch .. . you'll be able to buy 
anything with a credit card... ‘“come as you are” parties 
will be in vogue, since clever hostesses will issue invita- 
tions over the phone, knowing they'll be able to see as 
well as hear you... city sidewalks will be weather-proof. 
Rain and snow will dry immediately, thanks to under- 
pavement pipes .. . synthetic fabrics will make washing 
a breeze—and ironing boards will become antiques .. . 
dinner will always be ready and waiting when you return 
from the office, thanks to frozen foods, automatic controls 
... homes will be air-conditioned, sound-conditioned, dust- 
free .. . the 4-day work week will provide so much extra 
free time that a whole new group of would-be painters, 
writers, sculptors will strive for recognition . . . you'll be 
able to dial Constantinople directly and there‘ll be talk 
of dial service io the moon... trees will replace concrete 
on many a city street... the life expectancy of women 
will reach 100. Cosmetic manufacturers will start touting 
“beauty after 80” .. . the welfare state will become a 
reality with the government guaranteeing cradle-to-the- 
grave security . . . but there will still be those who'll 
thumb their noses at such protection. They'll be the trail- 
blazers, the forward-runners, the world-beaters ... a 
brash young man will write a nostalgic novel about the 
“beat” generation in the atomic age .. . theatre seats 
will be big enough to relax in .:. music will become so 
“cool,” so “gone” that only the composers will be able to 
hear it .. . men of all races and all creeds will learn to 
live in peace with one another . 
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“The importance of a secretary is large- 
ly dependent upon her employer 

his effectiveness is largely dependent 
upon her. She knows the boss better 
than he knows himself, and she knows 
all those who contact him better than 
they think she does. Secretaries are 
here to stay and that insures the con- 
tinuing improvement in the effectiveness of employers on 
through the ages.” 

LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN MANACEMENT ASSOCIATION 


“In the vears ahead the secretary will 
play an increasingly important role. 
The physical effort in her job will di- 
minish ... (thanks to) new dictation 
and filing systems and integrated data 
processing systems. The electric type- 
writer may in time be actuated by an 





electronic mechanism that produces 
finished typing from a tape that receives direct dictation. It 
may turn out complete pages of tvped material with one ac- 
tion... The secretary will spend an increasing percentage 
of her time on work that will place greater emphasis on her 
professional training and her intimate knowledge of the 
business.” 

FORTUNE P. RYAN 


EXEC VICE PRESIDENT ROYAL MCBEE CORPORATION 
PRESIDENT, OEMI 


“Automation is concerned with substi- 
tuting electronic and electro-magneti 
power for the routine work of the hu- 
man eye and mental faculties. The ulti- 
mate result is to lift a mass of mental 
burdens from the individual and leave 
him more time to exercise his most im- 
portant human ability—the ability to 
do creative thinking ... It will bring new responsibilities. 





new opportunities. and new satisfaction to the secretary ot 
tomorrow. The working day will be more stimulating and 
challenging. Tomorrow, as today, machines that serve people 
first will serve business best.” 

PHILIP M. ZENNER 


PRESIDENT, ROYAL MCBEE CORPORATION 


“Today the secretary is an invaluable 
partner in every business operation. 
Tomorrow, improved equipment and 
supplies will bring even greater rewards 
to her and to her employer. She will be 
given increased opportunity to be pro- 
moted to the office management team— 
. a right she will have earned. Her ideas 
will be sought more often. She will participate more fully in 
the over-all problems of running an office.” 
KENNETH R. HERMAN 


PRES!OENT, REMINCTON RAND DIVISION OF 
SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





“For sixty years, the secretary has made 
a vital contribution to the American 
business office. Today she has attained 
a professional status. She is called upon 
less and less for the mechanical and 
stenographic skills. more for her varied 
knowledge in the fields of human rela- 
tions, accounting, and business law, to- 
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gether with the appreciation and understanding of the sig- 
nificance of managements responsibility. Thus, she has 
hecome managements right hand. There is every reason to 
indicate that this professional status will grow in the expand- 
ing age of automation.” 


H. WISNER MILLER, JR. 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER DIVISION, IBM 


“By 1970, the office will be so well 
equipped with the wonders of elec- 
tronics that an executive will never be 
beyond range of his dictating facilities. 
He will be able to dial, from any tele- 
phone, a special number at his own 
othee .. . his words will be automatical- 
ly recorded ... The technical evolution 
will bring a similar evolution in secretarial functions. The 
secretary of tomorrow will be hired and receive advancement 
on the basis of her intelligence, knowledge. and ability to 


handle her position mechanical ability will not super- 
-ede intellectual capabilities.” 


ViKs. NORMA H. RICAMEYER 
PRESIDENT, SCRIBE INTERNATIONAL, 
ANLPACTURER OF SCRIBE MAGNETIC TAPE 


AND DICTATION EQUIPMENT 


“Automation should increase rather 
than decrease the importance of the 
secretary in the business world of to- 
morrow. It seems sensible to assume 
that the growth of electronics will re- 
quire greater skills and greater knowl- 
edge of communications among all ad- 
ministrative personnel. Therefore. a 
higher degree of all secretarial skills would seem a require- 
ment for the secretary of the future. She will have to be even 
more a “manager than she is today. even more the ‘right 
irm’ of her boss.” 

WILLIAM A. SHEAFFER, I 


ES ENT SHEAPFER PEN COMPANY 


“The automated office, of which today’s 
greatly improved duplicators are a dis- 
tinct part. has increased the potential 
of the individual worker. Future im- 
provements will even further increase 
the productivity of the secretary 

thus enhancing her value to her em 
plover. The end results of automation 
should be a continual improvement in the standard of living. 
more leisure time, and the means of employing such leisure 

ippily and constructively.” 


\. J. HEYER 


Sipe HE WEY ce ORATION 


“It is the working secretary one has in 
mind when one visualizes the efficient 
secretary. She must be constantly avail- 
able . .. must be located in as close 
proximity to her boss as possible. The 
future suggests that there should be an 


audio-visual work relationship for com- 





munication and dictation. With this 

‘push-button’ television set-up, tomorrow's secretary will no 

longer have to leave her desk for such things as dictation. 

lhe executive will be able to press a button and have visual 

secretarial service. (My secretary asks, “Why can't we have 
today?’)” 

KENNETH H. RIPNEN, ALLA 


KENNETH H. RIPNEN COMPANY, INC. 
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“| feel very strongly that the secretary 
of the future must be a master of the 
basic secretarial skills. She must be a 
good secretary—not a mediocre typist 
with little or no shorthand and high- 
flown ambitions! Let’s face it—this is 
still a man’s world, and it’s difficult for 
a college graduate—or a girl with even 
less education—to gain firsthand experience in many fields. 
But an intelligent girl. working as a secretary to a brilliant 
man, is on the ground floor. As her knowledge and useful- 
ness increase, her ability will be recognized and she will 
inevitably advance. | speak from experience when | say | 
know of no more direct, foolproof, or satisfactory way to 
hecome a part of the management team.” 

FRANCES F. BARTH 

VICE-PRESIDENT, CORTEZ F ENLOE, INC. 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT, 
ADVERTISING WOMEN OF NEW YORK INC. 


re “Tomorrow's secretary will be much 
more efficient . . . will be able to think 
and _ solve problems. But secretaries, 
like everyone else, are dependent on 
their educational systems. Sputnik, and 





more recently the Conant report. gave 


zm a jolt to educational methods in all 
| fields. | think as a result well see a 
vast change in curriculum and teaching methods . . . If the 
-chools face up to the fact that their first duty is education, 
| think the end product of our secondary educational insti- 
tutions will be upgraded to a very high degree.” 


MiSs CECELIA B. WINDER 


FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH PACKARD JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
SOW DIRECTOR OF THE STENOCRAPHIC TRAINING SCHOOL, 
EW YORK FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“In the years ahead I look for many 
startli..; changes. Further, | look for 
the communications industries to in- 
fluence a major portion of these 
changes . . . dictating and recording 
systems will be as common to offices as 
the telephone and the typewriter, and 
in forms that are not yet known to the 
market today. We will accept... the entrance into the mod- 
ern office of the modern secretary . .. more an executive 
issistant than the secretary as we know her today. Many of 
the tasks now performed by top executives will become het 
responsibility. She will have to undergo a far more complete 
training . .. she will be a highly capable and experienced 
ndividual in executive methods ... she will be at the core 


of managements highly automated communication facilities. 


STANLEY ¢ HOPI 


SIDENT HE SOL NDSCRIRER Cor 


“Women are now important members 


of the business team ... and have a 






high obligation to meet. Much of the 
a’ future is up to us—in order to reach 
new heights, we are going to have to 
be better than we were. The big ques- 
tion now is not whether we are entitled 
to increased acceptance in business 
but whether we are qualified to handle it. I'm sure that we 
can prove that we are.” 

MRS. AMELIA REICHERT 


ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








“An employment agency naturally pro- 
vides a fine vantage point for apprais- 
ing developments and prospects in the 
secretarial field. In recent years the 
picture has been one of high demand, 
in the face of a low supply of truly 
competent secretaries. This shortage 





has caused endless work and worry to 
personnel offices and acute annoyance to executives who de- 
pend greatly on the assistance of an able secretary. 

“This situation has brought a rapid rise in secretarial sal- 
aries, increased company benefits, and implemented promo- 
tion-from-within policies. Many girls, who. in an earlier pe- 
riod. would have lingered long in routine, mostly-stenographis 
jobs have had fairly rapid advancement. Such, from the secre- 
tary s viewpoint, are the sweet fruits of scarcity. 

“Yet, gradually, we can see the secretarial shortage di- 
minishing. The high American birthrate of the 1940's guaran 
tees larger and larger numbers of girl graduates coming into 
the job market during the sixties. A greater percentage will be 
college and = secretarial-school graduates than in the past. 
‘| his the employers can hardly wait for. 

~The advance in automation will not. | believe. in any way 
diminish the demand for secretaries. More executives will 
need secretaries, but with management costs on the rise 
they will be required to have productive secretaries who earn 
the good salaries they receive. 

“How about you? Do you have your own on-going program 
of self-improvement and self-evaluation? Stand off and look 
at yourself and your performance through the eyes of your 
boss. (This takes stamina and a sense of humor—both valu- 
able assets in anyone's bag of skills.) Are you gracious, ami- 
able, informed, skilled, able to cope with problems? Are you 
able to accept responsibility willingly and capably? Do you 
find your job an ever-constant « hallenge one that you take on 
with interest? 

“| realize this implies a career approach to a job—and 
perhaps you are allergic to being a career woman. Well. you 
may live long enough to be ¢ 





ad you behaved like a pro in 
any job youve held. There are now 22.000.000 working 
women in the United States: mature married women at work 
number 13.000,000. You could be one of the many who 
marry and retire for several years. then seek to re-enter a 
field where competition may be keen. 

“Employers can cope with automation, but they cannot 
cope with secretaries who are automatons. Much of what 
they are seeking you can learn on the job—by listening, ob- 
serving. To an open mind, constantly receptive, almost any 
job becomes more interesting—and ‘you will be too’ as The 
Vew York Times says. 

“The secretarial field is a natural for women—they are 
accepted, needed, cherished. An executive wants a secretary 
who will complement his strength, compensate for his defects. 
and mirror to his world the dignity and importance of his 
position. When he finds a pearl, he’s likely to do his best 
to help her develop and advance in the organization. Skills 
plus intelligence will provide the key to many fascinating 
doors in the exciting era ahead.” 

ANNE CRONIN 


BING-CRONIN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


“The secretary is at the heart of every 
business and profession and has to 
grow in her field through self-educa- 
tion. She also has an obligation to all 
other workers to produce in efficiency 
and effectiveness for the benefit of the 
entire group.” . 





MRs. MABEL PURDY 

IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT 

NEW YORK STATE BLSINESS AND PROFESSIONALI 
WOMEN S CLUBS ING 
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“The executive secretary of tomorrow 
will be a cyberneticist she will be a 
functionary of man to man, man to ma- 
chine, machine to machine. and ma- 
chine to man communications. Her 
basic responsibilities will be handled 
by completely new methods and tech- 





niques oe 0 A phrase-selecting typew riter 
electronic storage files all-recorded conversations 
chairs and desks human-engineered for her physical di- 
mensions audibly dialed phones audibly operated 
calculators that will solve all the computations necessary in 
her daily work ... perhaps even an emotion-sensitive device 
that will sense her moods and modify the non-glare, electro- 
luminescent lighting and background sounds. We believe the 
secretary will emerge in the electronic age as an individual 
with broad abilities.” 
RICHARD HOLLERITH, JR 


DESIC NER MONROE CALCLLATING MACHINE COMPANY 


“The role of the secretary in the busi- 
ness world Is becoming more important 
each year. Automation will permit het 
to devote more time to ‘thinking for 
the boss’. she will handle every- 
thing. including the important art of 
communications, in such a way that she 





will be one of the most vital and essen- 
tial people in the office.” 
MRS. MADELEINE EDISON SLOANE 


DIRECTOR, WESTERN UNION 


“Today's secretary. looking toward be- 
coming tomorrows secretary, might 
practice some silent maneuvering. Each 
time she observes her boss in a de- 
cision-making position, she would do 
well to frame the answer within het 
own mind... within a few years she 
will be called upon to make many ol 
these same decisions.” 


RUSSELL KELLY 


PRESIDENT KELLY CIRL SERVICE 


“Greater automation in the office will 
enhance the importance of the secre 
lary, because it will provide more Op- 
portunity for her to use her mind and 
exhibit good judgment—two priceless 
human qualities no machines yet  in- 
vented give promise of duplicating ... 





as long as she improves and uses het 
ability to think. the secretary grows in stature as an irre 
placeable member of the business team.” 

KARL P. GRUBE 


PRESIDENT ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT, INC, 


“Because the secretary is so many 
things—alarm clock, accountant, gram- 
marian. good-will ambassador. ete.—to 
every executive ... because her duties 
and responsibilities are increasing, 
rather than declining, her future is as 





i bright as it will be demanding . .. we 
A a . have a keen interest in the secretary 
and with new products and new teaching skills, we hope to 
be of even greater service. 

LLOYD M. POWELI 


PRESIDENT DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
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is the new IBM Electric = 





Excitingly new on the outside, with its smart new Sculptured Look—dramatically new on the inside, with its 28 engineering 
achievements—this is the new |BM Electric! You'll be delighted with the alive, eager response of the individually adjustable 


keyboard. And your boss will be proud of the crisp, distinguished look of his letters. In styling, in productivity, in perform- 


ince, this—is the most beautiful, most efficient typewriter ever made! cms I \: } . 
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Combines all the best features of 
cotton, nylon and silk ribbons 


@ Chemically treated for 60°; 
GREATER INK ABSORBENCY 

@ Will give sharp clean copies from 
the very first day. 


@® Copy from a KEMLON ribbon 
erases clean from the start. 


@ Will never fill the type keys. 


® The color will last until the fabric 
is worn through. 


@ Dual Spools for greater ribbon 
changing convenience. 


THERE’S A Klean Write 
KEMLON RIBBON FOR EVERY 
TYPEWRITER! 


Retail 
KEMLON Ribbons—', $22.50 


inch wide, 18 yards long Fs 


dozen 
Retail 


KEMLON Ribbons for $27.50 
electromatic IBM type- per 

writers—% inch wide, 24 “"" 
yards long 


Quantity price list on request. 
FRANKE! 
Established 1906—Manufacturers of 
World Famous Klean Write Stencils, 


Typewriter Ribbons, Carbon Paper and 
Ball Pens. 


285 Rio Grande Blvd. ¢ Denver 23, Colorado 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


THE GREATEST FABRIC 
typowrtor Hibbone 
» lean Write 
XERLON 


2 


x 


sawriter ribbons 






\mave H THE NEW MIRACLE FABRIC 





SEND FOR YOUR TRIAL ORDER TODAY! 








To: Frankel Manufacturing Company 

285 Rio Grande Blvd. « Denver 23, Colorado 
Please send me a trial order of dozen Klean 
Write KEMLON Typewriter Ribbons. If 1 am not 100°; 
satisfied, | can return the order and receive full credit. 
COLORS 
DEGREE OF INKING 
MAKE OF TYPEWRITER 


Name 


Heavy Medium Light 


Firm Name 
Address 
City 


Zone State 
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ACH MORNING 
you drive to work 
in your little two pas- 
senger, two-cylinder 
Each 
morning you arrive feeling rested and fresh because 


scooter-car. 


you did nothing to make you fatigued and exhausted 
on the previous workday. In this year of 2000 A.D. 
the machines, naturally, do the work. and the oflice 
secretary has largely human relations, public rela- 
tions, and machine relations responsibilities. 

As you walk into your private office (all secre- 
taries have private offices so as not to be bothered by 
the noise or vibrations of the machines), you note on 
your table (desks passed from common use years 
ago) the reports of the computers indicating that 
they have been at work all night. 

You are no longer conscious of the fact that the 
floor is carpeted to prevent needless sound or vibra- 
tions, that the air is carefully heated, sieved. purified, 
and humidified by conditioners that are also con- 
nected with the acoustical system. Your spirits do 
get a daily “lift” from the gay colors of the walls, 
furniture, and even machines—protection against 
“ollice look.” And it’s quiet 
noise, which used to contribute so much to nervous- 


monotony and the 


ness and strain, is no longer a factor. 

Pictures on the walls, color, atmosphere, quiet. 
privacy ... all contribute to the 7 
pleasure of being at work. Home 
was never like this. 

You may arrive at your job 
at nine o clock or at ten, eleven 
or at noon. You may stay an 
hour, two hours, three, or four. 
Seldom more. Your workday is 
determined by the duties before 
you. Occasionally, you are re- 
quired to put in as many as six 
hours. but this is rare. You fin- Sa 
ish at no special time. When the 
work load has been done for the 
day, you no longer sit around. 
You simply leave. 
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This system not only permits the 
secretary to conserve her energy and 
time. but it has also solved the traflic 
problem. There is no five o'clock rush, 
no commuter jam in the parking build- 
ing. Those who take the new, beautiful 
subway or bus system home have a 
comfortable, relaxing upholstered chair 
always awaiting them. Standees are 
unknown. 

As a office of 
2000 A.D.. your duties are largely ad- 


ministrative. You are, as always. the 


secretary in the 


good right arm of your boss. But your 
extra years of schooling and training 
permit you to take much of the detailed 
responsibility from his shoulders. You 
still use your stenographer’s notebook 
and occasionally take it with you when 
summoned to your employer's office. 
He contacts you via a system of lights 
which indicate not only that he wants 
to see you but also what the general 
nature of the conference will be. 

Usually you find that he has taken 
care of much of his dictation by using 
the special telephone which permits 
him to dictate directly into a machine 
leading to the typing pool. And this 
applies to outside-the-office dictation as 
weil. From any telephone, busy execu- 
tives can dial a special number at their 
own oflices. Dictation is automatically 
recorded, then transcribed later during 
regular office hours by a typist in the 
recording-transcribing pool. 

When telephoning, you can see the 
person to whom you are speaking. Tele- 
phones have small screens similar to 
those of old-fashioned television sets. 
All calls, including long distance, are 
dialed by voice. You can speak into a 
telephone which transfers the sound 


impulses of the voice into electro- 
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mechanical forces. These make the connection with the 
number desired. record the call. post the account. add 
the bill for telephone service—all automatically. 

Your paper work is at a minimum. Gone are the 
monstrously ugly metal files that cluttered every office. 
The storage area places each microfilmed document in 
its proper file. Millions of records may be kept in a space 
no bigger than that occupied by an old-fashioned file 
cabinet. When a letter or other document is needed, you 
simply dial the code number of the piece wanted. A 
hideaway screen in your oflice wall swings out, a light 
eoes on. and documents flash on the screen from the 
series dialed. Any one picture can be kept on the screen 
as long as you wish. 

You still have a typewriter, of course, but you rarely 
use it. It is not the typewriter seen way back in the 
1950’s. It is actually a connecting link between you, the 
secretary, and a series of machines located elsewhere. 
The mails are slow in contrast to the speed with which 
a memo can be transmitted by these new typewriters. 

You are a very important person because of your 
many skills. You are. of course. an expert in the field of 
human and public relations. In a sense. you help counter- 
act a machine-like atmosphere in the office. You are 
trained in technology. You know what makes a computer 
compute and what can be expected or not expected from 
electronic equipment of all kinds. 

Not that you have a screwdriver and hammer handy 
to do repair work. Not at all. You may never go near the 
flashing lights and whirlwind revolving disks of elec- 
tronic machinery. But you do know the basic principles 
of programming. of electronic memory storage. of the 
uses to which such machinery can be put . . . its limita- 
tions, weaknesses, advantages. You know when a job 
needs a human hand and head and when it needs a ma- 
chine’s speed and accuracy. 

Often, decisions are yours as to what to do. . . when 

. how... and where. 

When you scribble a note with a special pencil on a 
special pad, it may not be to a girl friend down the hall. 
lt may be to a mammoth computer in the basement that 
has been trained to accept human writing, code it to its 
own uses, and follow instructions. 


Of course, there are all kinds of facilities in the office 
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j 
building—-recreation centers. restaurants, reception 
rooms. You are a completely relaxed person because the 
era of the shorter work week has arrived. Three days a 
week are set outside for work. And then, of course, there 
is the two-month vacation, always something to look 
forward to. 

Vacations provide useful changes of scenery. oppor- 
tunity for travel, study, new friendships. But they are no 
longer sought as a drowning woman seeks a helping 
hand. People are rarely 
under pressure the year 
around. Tension is at a 
minimum because much 
of the routine work . . 
the drudgery . . . has been 
removed. 

Your boss, too, appre- 
ciates the absence of ten- 


sion. There’s no longer any 





need for him to dash 
around the city or around 
the world. At the flick of a switch he can be in touch 
vocally and visually—with business friends and competi- 
tors. This direct communications system has cut down 
substantially on the number of out-of-town trips he must 
make. And on the rare occasions when he feels he must 
see something firsthand, he can travel anywhere on earth 
in less than an afternoon’s time. Trips to other planets 
do take slightly longer—but the VIP treatment on space 
ships makes even a six-hour flight most enjoyable. 

In spite of all the “comforts of the office” there are 
still some slightly hectic moments. The time your most 
important customer caught his tie in the electronic door, 
for example or the afternoon you were catching 
forty winks and the programmer went wild. And what 
about that dreadful day your boss challenged the com- 
puter to a memory duel 

But you take such mishaps in stride. They don’t occur 
too often . . . so you remain relaxed. 

So does at least one of your bosses. He is the boss that 
never—but never—makes a mistake ... is always 
prompt .. . means what he says can be trusted. 
That boss is the electronic computer. Some secretaries 


believe that the electron is a girl's best friend. 
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@ SUPPOSE YOU PUSHED open the door of your office 
some morning, and found yourself greeted by a roomful 
of clattering machines rather than by the usual people at 
their desks? This, you might whisper to yourself, must 
be automation! And you would probably wonder wheth- 
er vou would be needed on the job much longer. 

Well. although the oflice in today’s America has gone 
a long way down the road of mechanization, it isn't like- 
ly that complete automation is around the corner. It is 
not even near, according to most authoritative opinion. 
But this is not to say that automation has not had—and 
will not contiriue to have -widespread impact on the 
oflice and on people who work in offices. 

We speak of automation. But what do we mean by the 
word ? 

Here, too. opinions differ. There are those who draw 
no line between mechanization and automation. They 
point to a fountain pen and say that it represents auto- 
mation as contrasted with the old pen or pencil. To them. 
carbon paper is part of automation, and so is everything 
from the typew riter to the electronic computer. 

There are other people, however, who distinguish 
mere office mechanization from automation itself. Ac- 
cording to this point of view, even after the secretary is 
surrounded by all the gimmicks and gadgets that save 
time, energy. and costs, she may not be working in an 
automated oflice. 

The key point that differentiates mechanization from 
automation, it is claimed. lies in the regulation of ma- 
chines by other machines. When machines evaluate the 
information coming from other machines and then. act- 
ing on that information—in accordance with a predeter- 
mined program—feed back control decisions . . . that’s 
automation. 

\utomation means machines—run by other machines 
through automatic controls. 

We have all heard of the dire things that automation 
is expected to do to our jobs . either reducing them 
to the status of a machine tender or eliminating 
them altogether. A glance backward at this point shows 
that such Warnings have been sounded to office workers 
lor many years. 

Headlines in a yellowed newspaper dated September o. 
1907, read: “AMAZING AUTOMATIC MACHINES THAT DO 
EVERYTHING RUT THINK.” 

The article begins: “Wonderful are the devices that 


are being produced daily in the business world, and from 
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present indications, the time is not far distant when all 
oflice work will be done automatically and where busi- 
ness will be merely a matter of pushing buttons, turning 
electric switches, and waiting for the result . . . type- 
writer girls, bookkeepers. and even the office boys will 
lose their jobs 

Since this article was written, over half a century has 
passed, Miraculous changes have indeed taken place. The 
ollice has become mechanized. But the number of oflice 
workers—rather than being reduced—has actually in- 
creased. Since 1920, the number of clerical workers has 
zoomed nearly 150 per cent. Since 1940 alone, our cler- 
ical population has grown five times as fast as the coun- 
try s total population. 

There are those who make broad claims that machines 
will shortly replace the office worker . . . and that when 
the boss pushes a button for his secretary, an electronic 
computer will answer. 

Perhaps a more realistic approach is given by Fred R. 
Sullivan, president of the Monroe Calculating Machine 


Company. when he states: “Il am happy to note that peo- 
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ple are getting much saner about the possibilities of 
mechanizing oflices and are coming to realize that there 
is no revolution going on... rather we are having a 
normal evolutionary process of mechanizing similar to 
that which has been going on in factories for well over 
a hundred years. I believe the evolutionary process is 
soing to be faster . . . but it is still going to go at a sane 
pace.” 

There is no question that the office has come a very 
long way in the past half century. Methods of work be- 
lieved impossible a decade back are now routine accom- 
plishments. 

For example, several years ago the procedure was to 
sort and collate punch cards, then process them through 
a machine that tabulated them at rate of about three 
cards per second. Today, thanks to electronics, it is pos- 
sible to perform all three operations—sort, collate, and 
tabulate the punch cards—in one machine at the rate of 
nearly ten cards per second, an increase of well over 300 
per cent. 


Science now makes possible the automatic office as 
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well as the automatic factory. Whereas the first indus- 
trial revolution replaced animal and human muscle pow- 
er with steam and electrically driven machines, automa- 
tion tends to use electronic devices to replace human 
regulation and control. 

The first industrial revolution turned the hand-tool 
worker into a machine tender, while automation changes 
the machine tender into a supervisor of an automatically 
controlled operating system. And, since even the most 
developed machines cannot think, the human element 
grows in importance. 

“Automation has progressed furtherest in the office.” 
according to John Diebold in the magazine, Dun’s Re- 
view. 

“Automation remains a shining promise, and nearly 
everyone is convinced that for businesses it does repre- 
sent the road of tomorrow . . . Looking into the future, 
the trick is to separate the genuine trend of science from 
the idle speculation of fiction. The overriding factor is 
that today’s machines are only the primitive forbears 


of the silent, compact new (Continued on next page) 
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the boss will be 


three times as pleased 


with your typing on 
EAGLE-A BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


Get set for compliments — when the boss sees your letters and office 
memos on Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers! He’ll like the sparkling 
look of your typing on the bright, clear surfaces of these fine papers. 
And he’ll never notice erasures, because of the good erasing qualities 
of Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers. They come in letter and legal 
sizes, plain or ruled — in packets or the Eagle-A “‘Hinge-Top” box. 
Secretaries and teachers: for a free Miniature Sample Booklet and 
our Letter Placement Guide, write on your firm or school letterhead 
to Dept. S, American Writing Paper Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 





Ask your stationer for any of these popular Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers: 


100% COTTON FIBER EXTRA NUMBER ONE: Coupon Bond 
100% COTTON FIBER: Agawam Bond and Onion Skin; Coupon Onion Skin 














75% COTTON FIBER: Contract Bond « 50% COTTON FIBER: Acceptance Bond | EAGTEA 
25% COTTON FIBER: Trojan Bond, Onion Skin and Manuscript Cover; YX 
Type-Erase, the Bond and Onion Skin with “‘built-in erasability’’ oars 
SULPHITE: Quality Bond, Onion Skin and Manifold; Translucent Bond PAPERS 
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AUTOMATION 


(Continued from preceding page) 








devices of the future. A few years hence 
they will seem as outdated as the dino 
saurs. 

What are these dinosaurs that today 
are invading many of our offices? The 
most impressive and important of the 
new automative devices affecting our 
daily lives are the electronic computers. 

Computers were born out of the need 
to solve ballistic problems. preparing 
bombing instructions for guns. They can 
perform a million simple arithmetical 
operations in a minute. They do with 
ease what would take an office worker a 
lifetime of pen and paper work. 

The computer operates on a simple 
premise, that of counting and_ storing 
electrical impulses on tape. Magnetic 
tape can be made from punched paper 
tape or from punch cards by use of tape 
conversion machines. The tape is physi- 
cally one-half-inch wide and stores infor 
mation at a rate of 100 to 200 characters 
to an inch. For example, a reel ten inches 
in diameter can store a minimum of 
15.000 business records. 

What the people in the office do will- 
ingly and easily, such as interpreting the 
meaning of data, the machines do poorly. 
What people do poorly, such as repeti- 
tive work and drudgery. the machine 
does perfectly. 

Programming is the setting down of 
machine instructions in the particular 
language which a machine can under- 
stand. The machine's language is known 
as a “code.” A programmer is a person 
who tells a machine what to do in the 
language of the machine. 

Principles of programming or control- 
ling machines through the use of 
code-punched holes will be increasingly 
familiar to office secretaries as automa- 
tion grows. Player pianos, type-casting 
machines, and wire communication ma- 
chines are three familiar examples of 
the application of this principle. In each 
case, the position or size of a hole or a 
combination of holes is interpreted by a 
reading mechanism causing a definite 
operation to be performed. 

What is integrated data processing 
that we hear so much about? We are all 
accustomed to a form of data-processing 
machine such as the typewriter, adding 
machine, bookkeeping machine. In addi- 
tion, there are the various manual 
systems of processing data including 
writing, copying, filing, and so on. 

There have been many definitions of 
integrated data processing, or IDP. One 
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is accredited to Virgil N. Vaughan of 
AT&T. 

“Integrated data processing means that 
the various individual data processing 
activities—whether mechanical, electron- 
ic or manual—which have gone on as 
separate and often geographically scat- 
tered operations, are integrated into a co- 
ordinated whole.” 

Such integration is made possible by 
“common language” linkage. This ma- 
chine language is provided in the form 
of perforated paper tape, punch cards. 
and in some cases, magnetic tape. Al- 
though the tapes and ecards take many 
forms. the various office devices and com- 
munications equipment that use the 
punched paper tape are usually desig- 
nated as “common language” equipment. 

Such terms as [DP will become com- 
monplace to the secretary. An illustra- 
tion will explain. 

\ typist is operating an electric type- 
writer. Another electric typewriter is 
placed at a nearby desk. connected so 
that it operates simultaneously. permit- 
ting two letters to be written instead of 
one. If the second typewriter is placed in 
a different part of the office or in another 
city, it illustrates the principle that un- 
derlies integrated data processing. IDP 
can exist in one office or can tie together 
machines in many different offices. 

Only a few years ago, integrated data 
processing and electronic data processing 
were practically unknown terms. Today 
these techniques are either being used 
or are under study in every community 
throughout the country. 

Examples of the miraculous potential 
of automative machines make exciting 
reading. 

At the University of California, a mon- 
ster called “Frankenstein, Junior” has 
been installed, according to the Kaiser 
Steel magazine, Alumination. 

“Junior can perform 16,000 additions 
or 4,000 multiplications per second. It 
can read a book and translate it into 
three languages simultaneously, give cor- 
rect weather forecasts, handicap all the 
horses in the fifth at Jamaica and has 
tucked away in its innards a two million 
word vocabulary. When Junior sits down 
to read, it can take Webster's dictionary 
and not only commit it to memory but 
also translate it into a foreign language 
as it goes along.” 

(nother example is Broadcast Music, 
Inc., an organization which has the pe- 
culiar problem of tallying the number of 
times songs are played on the air or 
through other mediums. This statistical 
tabulation is the basis for paying royal- 
ties to authors and composers. 
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office love affair bared 


(Boss g 


ives his blessing) 


When typist meets NU-KOTE (the first plastic-—base type- 
writer carbon ever) presto! — a boss-—pleasing office 


romance is born. 


Reasons aplenty, too: for instance, 


NU-KOTE gives you immaculate copies always. Copies that 
stay clean. Every letter boldly clear from start to 
stop. NU-KOTE comes in only one weight and finish. Best 
results by far for any typewriter, almost any copy job. 
And NU-KOTE outlasts ordinary carbon 3 to 1! 
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NU-KOTE 


product of Burroughs Corporation, Mittag Division 


FREE SAMPLE! For a free sample of NU-KOTE 
just mail this coupon attached to your company 
letterhead. 


Dealer Sales Dept. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


In Canada write Acme Carbon & Ribbon Company, Limited, 
Toronto 13, Ontario 
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“— 
OPENED 


MY 
EYES!”, 





“The Truth About Office Copying Machines” 


tells you how to get perfect copies at lowest cost. All the advan- 


tages and disadvantages of all types of machines on the market, 


comparative cost of copies, speed, ease of operation, copy quality 
and range. Every businessman should read it before buying. FREE! 


COPEASE CORPORATION 425 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES. REGIONAL OFFICES: 


New York, 425 Park Ave. 


Gentlemen: I would like to have a 3-day FREE 
Copease in my office 


Please send me a FREE copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
OFFICE COPYING MACHINES”_______ 


EE TRIAL of 
without obligation____ 





POR cents 








Plaza 3-6692 

Chicago, 228 N. LaSalle St. Name 
STate 2-1383 

Los Angeles, 3671 W. Sixth Address 


St., DUnkirk 5-2881 















| = \, or perhaps 
Ba \X we should say 
z \ “file-keeper’... 
—— 

For good business housekeeping is largely 
a matter of good File-keeping. 

Scatteration filing has no place here. The 
best practice is to use Accopress Binders 
and Accobind Folders to keep all your 
papers in order—safely filed, neatly filed, 
ready to find. Acco filed papers are bound 
papers —the only system that insures safety, 
saves time, space, and money. 

Ask your stationer to show you the ad- 
vantages of Acco-Binding — the easier, sure 
way to good business housekeeping. 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
A Division of NATSER Corporation 


Ogdensburg, New York 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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4-WAY FLICK A LINE 


the only complete copy holder 


Reverse its panel! 
Change its height! 
Flick its rubber wheel! 
Left or right! 
Genuine walnut base with pencil groove and 


book ledge. Inclined masonite panel 834 x 14. 
Can be used vertically or horizontally. 


$6.50 prepaid 
Preferred by professionals 


FRANKLIN TABLE COMPANY — 


116 N. 4th St., Louisville 2, Ky. 














There are some 150.000 different so: 


titles presently in demand. Reports are 
filed tell Music 


songs sung over each station. It mus 


| 1 } 
which Broadcast what 


ire 
then identify each song as to author ane 


composer and determine the number of 


times the song was plaved during eacl 


month. 


Searching tor a way 


to carry on this 


Music 


de ided to use a new device. An operator 


huge daily transaction, Broadcast 
now looks up the song title in a visible 
index, removes an index card, inserts it 
in a converter, and finally replaces the 
card. The machine's output is a_perfo- 
rated paper tape that identifies the song 
by number and records the station and 
quantity which are entered on the key 
board. 
American Airlines supplies still an 
other example of today’s automation in 
the ofhice. Its automatic electronic reser- 
vation system is capable of keeping in- 
1.000 


flights a day for ten days ahead. The sys- 


ventory of all seats for airline 
tem not only keeps an accurate account 
of the inventory but through the use of 
is able to sell 


the 
same time adding to or subtracting from 


on-the-line input devices 


or cancel space automatically, at 


the inventory as the situation requires. 

When the Bank of America acquired 
its computer. it named it “Erma.” <Ae- 
cording to the bank. “Erma is a twenty 
five ton bank clerk capable of handling 
the bookkeeping details of 30.000 check- 
ing accounts every day. While it 
the work of bank's 
branches in San Jose, it could keep the 
books of a 


size. 


will 


handle the 


four 


dozen branches of average 
“Erma sorts checks by reading magne- 


tized numbers. credits individual ac 
counts with deposits. and subtracts with- 
drawals. It accepts “stop” payments, “hold” 
orders. and catches impending overdraw- 
ing accounts. and keeps customers” bal- 
ances always available. When a monthly 
statement is required, the computer will 
figure the service charge and turn out a 
complete printed record of deposits, with- 
drawals. and balance by the month at the 
rate of 600 lines a minute. 

“Nine operators will be required, Five 
will sit at a keyboard and feed incoming 
checks and deposit slips into the ma- 
chine. Others will operate a check sorter. 
details. If a 
writes a check, for example. at a 


and supervise custome! 
store 
miles away from this particular machine. 
this check, 
others. will find its way to Erma. 


~The 


stored in 


along with hundreds of 


customers credit balance is 


a magnetic drum that turns 
revolutions a 


constantly at thirty-three 
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second. The drum will proceed to check 
and indicate the new balance or call the 
operators attention to the fact that the 
customer has an overdraft. Erma cuts 
by about 80 per cent the time it takes to 
take care of checking accounts.” 

Still another example of automation 
in operation comes from International 
Business Machines which has demon- 
strated a new “one man force” office ma- 
chine. This not only eliminates many 
costly. repetitious clerical tasks. but also 
shaves to a fraction the time spent on the 
paper work that overloads an office force 
and a company budget. This rapid-fire 
sorter can take a stack of 12.000 punch 
cards mixed in random order and at the 
rate of 1.000 cards a minute. place them 
in a numerical or alphabetical order. 

These are samples of the miracles of 
automation . . . and these miracles are 
hecoming commonplace. 

But—with major changes underway 
there still is a strong feeling about the 
importance of the feminine office worker 
in the vears ahead. Her status. training 
and responsibilities may change. \lready 
there is a demand for new. skills and 
creative thinking and it will increase. It 
may well be that secretarial schools will 
by adding courses in integrated data 
processing to those in typing and_ short- 
hand, 

\ general acceptance of maturity 
among employees is developing. too. 
Many more companies are now willing to 
accept older women as new emplovees, 
perhaps because mechanization—with its 
element of control—and maturity go 
hand in hand. 

\utomation opens up vistas of unpar- 
alleled abundance and comfort. At the 
same time, it stirs fears of mass unem- 
ployment and frustration. [t promises a 
Vast expansion in goods and _ services, 
sharp reductions in prices, and increased 
opportunity for the enjoyment of leisure. 
It makes a three-day weekend a realiz- 
able goal and offers emancipation from 
the drudgery of routine and repetitive 
tasks. 

There seems to be general agreement 
that the secretary is going to grow in 
importance in this new age of automa- 
tion. She will become more highly 
skilled and provide a much greater pro- 
duc tivity than most of us believe possible 
today. The machine will increase, not de- 
crease, her importance. Human _ beings 
are needed to think creatively, to deter- 
mine their own instructions, and absorb 
information without explicit instructions. 

(ny process involving human intelli- 
gence will remain although automation 
is here to stay. 
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Simple. Hanging, sliding folders mean less work, 
more speed for every file gal. Finger-tip control of 
all folders increases a gal’s file power, too...makes 
/ any file clerk a top octane performer. And exclusive \ 
Pendaflex “Keyboard” selection is geared for peak 
efficiency, new office economy. 

Full details optional at no extra cost when you 
send for free File Analysis. Mail coupon today. 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. | 
14-4 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send everything that is free...including 
File Analysis Sheet. 


Oxford 
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NOW-FOLD-O-MATIC 





has the “CONVENIENCE of a CONVEYANCE”! 







Automatically Folds 
120 Sheets per Min- 
ute (all popular folds) 
... CONVEYS and 
STACKS Folded 
Pieces! 


mew CONVEYOR ATTACH.- 
MENT takes folded pieces 
out of machine with positive 
precision, regardless of type 
or size of fold. Easily set to 
exact width of folded piece 

. . “Stop’’ Wheels prevent 
jamming. 


mew DEEPER STACKING 
TRAY holds larger quantity 
of neatly stacked sheets. 





PRINT-O-MATIC CoO., INC. 


724 W Washington Bivd 











with new Ai \ 
ADJUSTABLE CONVEYOR 
AND STACKER _N 


NEW DESK MODEL FH-5C a 
FOLD-O-MATIC 


100% Fully Automatic 


ELECTRIC FOLDING MACHINE 
WITH CONVEYOR BELT 
© RECEIVING TRAY 


new ‘“‘SNAP-IN’’ CON- 
STRUCTION of conveyor and 
tray permits compact storage. 


ust] 9° Plus F.E.T. 


Also manufacturers of fa- 


plus ALL THE OTHER EX- 
CLUSIVE EXTRAS that make 
FOLD-O-MATIC — now more 
than ever the world’s finest 
office folding machine, re- 
gardiess of price! 


mous Card Size Duplicator, 
Diagraphy Duplicating Com- 
pound, Print-O-Matic Stencil 
Duplicators (6-A Electric, 5-A 


Manual). 
EXTRA! Increased-pow- 
er universal motor. Al! SEE THIS ASTONISHING 
moving parts of hardened LOWCOST 
steel, with  self-lubricating Automatic 
Oilite and ball bearings. ““MIRACLE” 


New feed and power mech- 
anism eliminates gears. 









e Chicago 6 





illinois 








SEE THE 
U.S.A. ON 
MANPOWER, Inc. 


PAY! 


Travel to any or all of our 150 
branch cities and work for us as 
long as you like in each place. 

Typists, Stenos, Office 
Machine Operators 
are needed. For 

full details 

of our unique 
Work-Travel 
Program write 

for free brochure. 


“lb Work Travel Division 


sa 
manpower, inc. 


over 150 offices in U. S., Canada and Europe 


827 N. PLANKINTON AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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ALL NEW ‘%. 
_JPeeonite 
ACCOUNTING 
Copyholder 


Accepts ledger 
sheets up to 17 
inches in width. 
Enables typist to read copy from 
wide sheets directly in front of her, 
without eye or neck strain. Forward, 
backward and height adjustments 
made instantly for best focal dis- 
tance. Rotating head permits move- 
ment of reading material for perfect 
lighting and eliminates glare. Ex- 
cellent built-in copy Magnifier 










._Jpeeonite SECRETARY 
Copyholder 


Offers all features of Accounting 
Model. Can be installed on any desk 
or desk pedestal without tools. Folds 
instantly behind typewriter when 
not in use. 


Write for descriptive catalog or 
trial installation. 


HALL-WELTER COMPANY, Inc. 


56 Mt. Hope Avenue 
Rochester 20, N. Y. 




















PUFFS AND PAINTS 


(Continued from page 83) 





Permanently neat permanent waves re- 
quired the help of scented hair lacquers. 
Solid perfumes in tiny boxes and small 
atomizers appeared in handbags. From 
Egypt and Rome, modern woman stole 
the principle. of the elaborate bath. 
Salts, powders, and oils found their way 
into her bath water. A woman’s skin 
was soothed by fragrant cooling lotions, 
flayed by masseurs. and kept from em.- 
barrassment by deodorants. 
really 
lapsed into the primitive. For example, 


Occasionally, modern women 
mud packs of all types and_ varieties 
appeared. Her features cloaked in ex- 
pensive garden earth, the lady submitted 
to being patted, pinched, pounded, 
punched, pummelled. and plucked into 
beauty. 

The short skirts and short hair of the 
flappers gave way to the longer skirts 
and shoulder-length bobs of the thirties. 
Hair was swept up and back from the 
face. then curled close to the nape of the 
neck. This style worked itself gradually 
into the upswept coifture of the forties. 

The thirties saw a short vogue for 
beaded lashes. Eyebrows were univer- 
sally plucked into a delicate arch and 
accented with a dark pencil. The ideal 
mouth was a bow-shape. As for the 
application of lipstick, that had become 
an art in itself——a very disputed art. 
The word itself was a battle cry. New 
York beauticians battled with Hollywood 
make-up men. The East Coast favored 


mouths heavily brilliant: the 


\ est 


stronger than the softest and palest of 


painted, 
Coast refused to use anything 
pastels. 

The art of beauty had developed into 
a national rite. 

With the coming of World War II, the 
emphasis shifted again. In an _ article 
called “Beauty is Believing.” the Ladies 
1942. key- 


noted the atmosphere of the war years. 


Home Journal of October. 


“Hearts today are hiding places for 
very serious thoughts. There is hardly 
a woman who does not have some special 


personal outward 


reason for gallant 


behavior . There is need to discard 
the nonessentials, the fripperies and 
frivolous moods of yesterday ... And 
from this need is coming a finer kind of 
beauty. for now, more than ever, “Beauty 
is Believing.” The womanly woman has 
come into her own She is neither 
a breezy outdoor girl nor a glamorized 
manikin. Her ideal is more nearly a com- 


posite of an immaculate, clear-eyed nurse 
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“ARY 


and a sweet, deep-bosomed wile ane 
mother. Her heart and mind are no 
longer covered with bright enamel sur- 
faces. guaranteed to shed sentiment. She 
dares to be natural.” (Reprinted by 
special permission of the “Ladies Home 
Journal. Copyright 1942 by The Curtis 
Publishing Company.) 

Sound familiar? It should. The Vic 
torians would have recognized it. if not 
the world that gave it voice. 

1945—The war was over. Women were 
free to “let their hair down”—and they 
did. Gone were the upswept coiffures. 
the padded football shoulders. and the 
straight knee-length skirts ... at least for 
a time. 

\ softer. more feminine outline be- 
came popular. Gaiety was in vogue again, 


so were womens beauty rites—-and so 


thes have remained 

And today?——Today. the cosmetic in- 
dustry seems to have reached an even 
keel. Powders and paints are here to 
stay--to the satisfaction of females ai 
economists alike. [mprovements are 1 
the making. insurrections are... Well 
: come to think of it . . there is 
just one thing——-the “\ ampire Look.” 

It began in Greenwich Village. with a 
small group of enthusiasts and is spread- 
ing with the eccentricity of a plague. It 
aims at neither the naturalism of the 
Victorians. nor the gay artificiality of 
“The Lost (but Happy) Generation.” No 

the thing here is an artificial natural- 
vom 

Hair is unkempt. The nails are worn 
extra-long and extra-red. Lipstick is not 
worn at all—if it were. that dead-white. 
anemic look would be lost. ¢ omplexions 
are treated with cosmetics—to achieve 
the clear color of old chalk. Eves. ah 
there we have it. Eves are heavily made 
up. black. black. black. black 

It is all rather startling and = remi- 
niscent of some weird late-shows. The 
fashion center is now TV and—shades of 
Dracula!—Frankenstein rides again 

Cold wars and hot wars... wars over 
the sack dress and the Empire look. They 
have come and they have gone again. But 
the average woman's loyalty to that cos- 
metic counter has remained constant and 
for i very excellent reason. 

Women have wished for beauty. since 
Eve first bit into that apple. With make- 
up. the plainest ot women can create an 
illusion of beauty. 

\ touch of cosmetics . . . a flourish 


ol powder pulls blemishes are camou- 


flaged. the female content and the male 


conquered. 


\e ry potent things — those powder 


pulls. 
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Built to take it 


Mylar-muscled Columbia M-50 Ribbon 
defies rips, tears, breaks... brings out 
the best in all business machines 


Made of Mylar*, DuPont's rugged polyester 
film, the Columbia M-50 Ribbon puts an end 
to extravagant ribbon-fixing interruptions. It 
keeps all your business machines on the job 
turning out the quantity of copy they're capa 
ble of...and the quality of copy you've always 
hoped for...whether it’s executive correspond- 
ence, masters for offset, hectograph or all 


copying processes, wet or dry. eouromt rs 


Your choice of two useful plastic containers 


Standard Dozen or New Tri-Pak 


RIBBON BY 





COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC., GLEN COVE, NEW YORK 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON PACIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIFORNIA 
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When legibility and speed you must combine 
. FINE 
When dictation’s so fast you think you'll flip 
.NO SKIP! 
When reams of notes must be perfectly clear 
.NO SMEAR! 
When you must take notes on a postage stamp 
.NO CRAMP! 


1959 LP CO. INC 


the Ohiginal. 


Ctucs ~Stuo 


FINE POINT BALL PEN +467-F 
*Giant Supply of Lindy Exclusive Formula Ink 
Lasts Longer ...will not skip or clog! 
**Permanent — Non-Transferable — 
Non-Smudging 
***The Lindy Long, Perfectly Balanced 
Design Eliminates Writing Fatigue 
Ink Meets U.S. Gov't. Specs TT-1-562 


Lindy Pen Co. Inc. 


“A working gal 


needs a pal! 
(...a Lindy Steno-Pen) 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
BRILLIANT 


1 2 COLORS 


Color of Cap and Button is Color of Ink 
BLUE + BLACK + RED + GREEN 
TURQUOISE + BLUE-GREEN + GOLD 
BROWN * LAVENDER + ORANGE 
BLUE-BLACK + MAROON 


“Please ask for a sample 
on your company letterhead.” 
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BOSTON CHAMPION 
4 decorative colors; 
blue—green—sandtone—gray 
The finest in convenience! Boston 
Champion portable pencil sharp- 
eners save time... 
build efficiency 


Order today from 
your local stationer. 


2 
BOSIONG - 








C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NJ. 






ALL METAL 


COPYHOLDER 


THAT CAN'T BREAK 
ont SLID 





Rugged is the word for this easy-to-use copy 


prop. It can’t break down — no gadgets. 
Assures correct sight-level for accurate typ- 
ing of all copy work. Used in high schools, 
business colleges, by typists in every kind of 
business. Secretaries love it! 

Three attractive pastel shades — desert 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 56) 





that a teacher can limit his range. Since 
feel that 


is vital for effective 


most teachers actual business 


experience teaching, 
future college 


this. 


courses may also provide 
The administration and supervision of 


schools, teachers. and curricula are an- 


other vital consideration. From the early 
1700's when the colonists organized com- 
mittees to inspect the Latin Schools. this 
has been a problem. Originally, a teacher 
was selected from each school to admin- 
ister and supervise in addition to teach- 
ing. This proved unfeasible. and it is still 
a difficult task for principals or assistants 
in small towns or cities. 

When it came to supervising business 
Was great chaos even as 
to the 
business education, a 
lack of strong 
leadership, and the fact that colleges still 


dominated the 


there 
late as 1917. due 


aims for 


education. 
lack of clear-cut 
scarcity 
of business teachers, a 
secondary school curricu- 
1. If a lack was discovered in the class- 
room. the teacher was simply told a new 
method of 
though it 


presenting his subject, as 


were a mechanical process. 
This imposed great limitations on his 
and initiative. 

1920's that it be- 


true 


imagination 
It wasn't until the 
that 


about only 


came apparent supervision 


could come by enabling the 


teacher to improve himself so he could 


then improve his classroom techniques. 


Today good supervision has come to 


mean providing assistance and encour- 


agement toward teacher creativity: rec- 
that 


provement of curriculum are needed by 


ognizing constant study and im- 


the supervisor: guiding teachers to make 


better use of community resources; in- 
terpreting the school and business edu- 
cation program to the community, and a 
New York State was 
the first to establish a 


education specialist in the State Depart- 


host of related uses. 
post for a business 


ment of Education. a move since fol- 
lowed by many states and cities. 

After the upsurge of commercial sub- 
jects in public high schools in the early 
1900's, the private business schools be- 
gan to modernize their own programs to 
keep pace with public demand. Post-high 
business education has 
the trend. New York Citys 
Miller Secretarial School 
1938 that 65 
had attended college. 


and_post-college 
now become 
announced in 
cent of its students 
Johnson & Wales in 
first to teach 
office machine operation at a time when 


per 


Providence was among the 


operators were rare jewels in the busi- 


ness world. 
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Business colleges working out courses 
under actual business supervision  in- 
clude Argubright in Battle Creek. Michi- 
van. With the Kellogg Food Company: 
Goldey-Beacom in Wilmington. Delaware, 
with duPont: Eugene Business College in 
Oregon with local lumber firms: Butte in 
\iontana. concentrating on cattle deal- 
ings: Massey Colleges in four southern 
states teaching produce distribution. 
Rochester Business Institute opened its 
medical secretarial program in 1939: Saw- 
ver Schools in southern California fea- 
tured kevypunch, tabulating. wiring. and 
contractors license law. Kelsev Jenney 
in San Diego opened an English-Spanish 
branch one mile north of the Mexican 
border to train students in bilingual office 
work. These are typical of the special 
emphasis being worked out in different 
localities to meet the needs of students 
and business. 

Catalogs have alwavs heen colorful 
and elaborate. Early brochures featured 
exquisite etchings: present-day booklets 
not only stress fine education and as- 
sured careers but are as alluring as ivy- 
league catalogs. No longer do they have 
to shift a few machines from one spot to 
another to photograph. “the typewriting 
department in the northeast corner” and 
“in the northwest.” as enterprising Bowl- 
ing Green (Ky.) College did in 1892. 

(nother significant trend in business 
education has heen the growth of asso- 
ciations to raise the goals of business 
education in general. improve the quality 
of classroom materials and methods. do 
basic research. and “share the wealth” of 
accumulated teaching experience and 
new ideas in this prismatic field. In 
1857, the National Education Association 
was formed and through the years it has 
grown to include 30 departments, 24 
committees. and 13 headquarters divi- 
sions, with some 700.000 individual 
members. In 1878 a group called the 
Business Educators Association was 
formed and in 1893 its members voted 
to affiliate with NEA as the Department 
of Business Education. This department 
merged with the National Council for 
Business Education in 1946 and _ is 
known as the United Business Education 
\ssociation today. 

Among the NEA publications, keeping 
the entire membership in close touch 
with the latest developments in educa- 
tion, are Business Education Forum, The 
National Business Education Quarterly 
and The American Business Education 
Yearbook. Of particular interest is the 
Centennial publication, “100 Years in 
Business Education.” issued in 1957. 


Another active teachers’ group is the 
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Catholic Business Education Association 
founded in 1945 by 20 Sisters and 
Brothers to raise the standards of busi- 
ness education by uniting teachers of 
various religious orders. It now has over 
2.000 members in the States, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii. 

In addition to the teachers’ organi- 
zations, an outstanding development was 
the formation in 1912 of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools. It aimed to establish minimum 
entrance requirements. win state authori- 
zation, grant degrees to graduates, and 
receive government grants as any other 
non-profit public scholastic institution 
does. Though only 21 schools were in 
the charter group, today over 450 are 
accredited by the National Association 


and Council of Business Schools. as it 


has been known for a number of years. 

It is also significant that over 200 
colleges and universities in the U. S. 
now grant business degrees, and the 
study of the vastly intricate science of 
business is considered quite as vital to 
our nation’s welfare as that of law. 
science, medicine, and the many other 
avenues open to dedicated young men 
and women. 

Other ways in which the standards of 
business education are constantly im- 
proved are through the honorary societies 
available to students and graduates. Pi 
Omega Pi, a fraternity in the business 
field, was established in 1923; Delta 
Pi Epsilon, a graduate organization, in 
1936: and Theta Alpha Delta, for women 
business teachers, in 1940. 

(Continued on page 119) 








On our way...to make a good impression 


We take nothing but pride in announcing the all-new Tempo-Geha Model 200DA—today's biggest 
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Be Just as 
Proud of Your 
Erasing 
as You Are of 
Your Typing! 






. 
|: : 
4ven on today’s superb machines 


electrics or standards 
sional 


typists make ocea- 
mistakes. But you can be just as 
proud ot your erasing as you are of your 
typing. Erasing results are almost unbeliev- 
ably clean and quick with these specially 
selected Weldon Roberts Erasers for cor- 
recting impressions made through carbon 
paper or fabric ribbons. 


JUST TWO EASY ERASING STEPS: 
41. 


Removes surface carbon to prevent 
smearing. Soft green rubber encased 
in spiral paper wrap 
ping with pull-string 
for easy repointing. 


NO. 448 
GREEN GLOW 

























2 NO. 3650 

a GRAYPOINT 
Removes the final image 
Wood-cased eraser with 
quality gray rubber core 
Easily repointed in any 
pencil sharpener or with 
a knife. Hexagonal; 
won't roll off your desk 
With whisk for brushing 
away eraser crumbs. 
(NO. 365 GRAYPOINT, 


ORFs. 


With same quality gray 
rubber core. Spiral paper 
wrapped, like NO. 448 
Green Glow. The Gray- 
point Erasers are also 
superb for erasing im- 
pressions typed through 
fabric ribbons 


same eraser without 2 

whisk.) o 
" = 
{ = 
¥ ° 
N wo 
{ OR: NO. 378 ® 
yy © 
. GRAYPOINT j 





Order these erasers today 
from your stationer! 


WELDON ROBERTS 


RUBBER CO. 
365 Sixth Avenue, Newark 7, N. J. 


World’s Foremost Eraser Specialists 
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AMBASSADOR 
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to revamping and modernizing entire 
correspondence policies. 

Dr. James F. Bender, director of the 
National Institute for Human Relations 
founded in 1943, put out a 
solidly packed booklet — titled, 


“Profits from Business Letters.” in which 


which he 


lively. 


he advocated a personal survey by each 
employer and secretary to determine how 
they as a team could improve their 
letters. Such dictation faults as improper 
lighting. indistinct speech. poor hearing. 
faulty speed, monotonous voice, punctua- 
tion misunderstandings. lack of prepara- 
tion and lack of system all have adverse 
effects on letters. Advocating. “Put your 
heart into your paragraphs.” Dr. Bender 
asked: 

“Do I use words that pluck the heart- 
strings? (ves) 

“Am | ashamed to express tender feel- 
ings of good will? (no) 

“Do I 


person as a result of my letter? (ves) 


leave the reader a happier 


“Do | hold letter-writing as one of the 


highest forms of expression that man 
possesses? (yes) 


“Do | 


mind as I write him? (ves) 


keep my readers welfare in 
“Do | practice as good psychology in 
writing letters as | would use in a pro- 
posal of marriage to a lovely but hesi- 
tant girl? (ves) 
While secretarial 
Lucy 


handbooks such as 
Mayo’s Communications 
Handbook for Secretaries (McGraw-Hill) 
books 
Ray Josephs’ Streamlining Your Execu- 
tive Workload (Prentice-Hall). along 
with many others published in the 1940's 


Graves 


and executive-slanted such as 


and 1950's, discuss the pros and cons of 


letter-writing at length. manufacturers 
of typewriters and dictation machines 
have also spent considerable to produce 
brochures as a public relations gesture 
for their customers. 


“Writing Out Loud,” issued by Dicta- 


phone, urges as the Dictators Tenth 
Commandment, “Covet time—for _ its 


proper use brings accomplishment.” The 
author points out that just five minutes 
of a $20,000-a-year executive’s working 
time are worth $1.05, while his $5,000-a- 
year secretarys add up to 22 cents. 
Every five minutes saved in dictation and 
transcription thus represent a tidy sum, 
without taking into account such items as 
stationery, depreciation, overhead, etc. 
Perhaps the most radical change pro- 
posed in business letters is the simplified 
format recommended by the National 





Office 


reaction to its novelty has worn off, its 


Once 


Management Association. 
obvious advantages are intriguing, espe- 
cially to a secretary. 

Here are its outstanding features: 

lL. All 


left-hand margin. including the date. 


tvping begins flush with the 


2. The formal salutation is omitted. 
3. A subject heading is typed in capi- 


tals three spaces below the address. 


1. The complimentary closing — is 
omitted. 
5. The dictator's name is typed in 


capitals at least five spaces below the 
end of the letter. 
The 


arrangement is 


time and energy saved by this 
Filing is 


Also, 


it reduces the excess verbiage so many 


considerable. 
greatly aided by the subject line. 
addicted to—they 


business men. are 


simply have to plunge right in—a 
refreshing change. 


thankful 


they have been spared the copy-produc- 


Secretaries of 1959 can be 


ing labor faced by their grandmothers 
fifty vears ago. The Gregg Writer advised: 
“Carbon paper may be renewed by hold- 
ing it over a gas jet. close enough to 
distribute the residue of carbon evenly 
... It should not be exposed to the heat 
long enough to char or burn the paper. 
The tallow in the mimeograph silk sheet 
may also be removed in this way.” 

The early secretary used a long-drying 
ribbon in her machine, whisked her origi 
nal letter into a bound book of special 
letter 


a heavy metal gadget that screwed 


thin pages. and rushed it into a 
press 
pressure onto the cover of the book, pro- 
ducing a copy. Early ads show copy book 
kits complete with a pan and solution 
into which the letter could be dipped 
Kither 


was a messy, time-consuming 


before being pressed. Way. it 
job. pro- 
ducing only one copy for the office. 
Companies such as Royal. Remington, 
and Underwood have long had their own 
carbon and ribbon factories, and much 
research has gone into modern-day prob- 
Different 


styles of carbon have been produced for 


lems. weights. finishes, and 
use with electric. standard, and noiseless 
machines, soft and hard patens, pica and 
elite 


Ribbons come in all sizes and varieties. 


type. 


First consideration is the make of type- 
writer and size of type: second, the use 
to which the ribbon will be put: third, 
the typists touch: and fourth, the aes- 
thetic effect she is trying to achieve. 
There are silk. nylon, and cotton ribbons 
in as many colors as seen in modern cars. 
and special inks to match letterheads can 
be produced. 


A secretary seldom has an opportunity 
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to vote on the kind of letterhead her 
firm will use. However. she can and does 
have a great deal to say about the bond. 
onion skin, memos, steno pads, and other 
supplies used in her job. She may feel 
that different colored onion skins to 
indicate copies for other departments 
would save considerable time. She may 
find the quality of certain papers could 
be improved so that erasing would not 
damage them. She may have noted that 
certain vital information has been omit- 
ted from the letterhead (it is amazing 
how many firms send out beautiful 
stationery without the company telephone 
number). 

\ll of these things are a definite part 
of her responsibility in producing more 
effective letters. She may not know any- 
thing about comparative qualities of 
stationery other than what she instine- 
tively likes or dislikes. but here again. 
she need not work in the dark. Firms 
such as Hammermill. Millers Falls. 
Eaton, and many others have excellent 
literature for the asking. 

How letters will be mailed is usually 
left to the secretary s discretion. and 
she should know the many services avail- 
able. Back in 1935. The Gregg Writer 
commented on the confirming of airmail 
letters: “A good idea—not only pro- 
tects against possible loss by plane but 
also shows the writer is progressive Sas 
When you realize that for only six cents 
you can send mail from Boston to any 
principal city on the Pacific Coast in 
less tnan twenty-four hours. you begin 
to appreciate what an aid to business 
this Airmail Service really is.” 

Many businesses today send all mail 
via air unless it is within a radius of 
several hundred miles and the expense of 
confirming each letter would be prohibi- 
tive. Certainly the problem of loss is 
seldom considered. 

Today's tremendous volume of mail 
has modernized mailrooms via postage 
meters, letter-opening, -folding and -bun- 
dling machines, whose advantages are 
obvious. Pitney-Bowes has put out a 
handy mailing guide, “29 Timely Mailing 
Tips.” that saves time and money. 

Harking back to our 1926 authoress, 
Mary Woodall, we might quote her clos- 
ing paragraph: “The business world will 
clear the tracks for the stenographer or 
secretary who makes of each letter a 
creation of which to be proud, and who 
clothes her employer's thoughts in the 
smartest habiliments in fashion in letter- 
Writing today. The progress of such a 
one is certain, for businessmen have a 
keen appreciation of these qualities in 
their assistants.” 
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The fast, easy way to better-paying steno jobs 
KEANE DICTATION PRACTICE RECORDS 
Increase your Shorthand Speed by 


Using 45 RPM Keane records in your 


home. 

Dictation speeds from 60 to 130 WPM 
Different records for Business, Insurance 
Legal and Medical Dictation! 


TEACHERS: KEANE records 


Are a tremendous teaching aid! 








| 
| KEANE RECORDS - 809 South Hobart Boulevard * Los Angeles 5, California | 
| Please ship me the following KEANE dictation practice records at $1.95 each (6 for $10.50) | 
: plus 35¢ for postage and handling (orders from California—add 4% sales tax): | 
| SERIES NO. | SERIES NO. II SERIES NO. Ill 
| Record WPM Quan Record WPM Quan Record WPM Quon 
| = 1 60 BE #, 60 _] #13 60 
# 2 80 J8 80 ] #14 80 | 
= 3 90 = 9 (Med) 90 () #15 90 | 
| Oe6 100 ] #10 (Med) ~=:100 [J #16 (Legal) 100 | 
| = 5 110 _] #11 (Legal) 120 ] #17 (Lego!) 120 | 
| # 6 120 ] 12 (Legal) 130 C] #18 (Legal) 130 | 
| [] Check Enclosed [)] C.0.D. | 
| 
; NAME a 
| ADDRESS. _ 
| city __ STATE ea | 
PE genre eR ENE L NE TELE LNE EEO ENG ES LES MER I EO ELT a 














when you use EATON’S 
CORRASABLE BOND 


Typewriter Paper 






You can be sure to get neat work every time on 
erasable Corrasable. Eaton’s Corrasable Bond is , 
the unique paper that erases without a trace. £ 
With just a flick of a pencil eraser, typing 
errors disappear. And there’s neither scar 
nor scuff to mark the spot. 


In all weights, including onionskin. 100-sheet 
packets and 500-sheet boxes. At your stationer’s. 


7. 
eaten, 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION $j? PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Auto-typis: 
hits letter 
typing... 
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Push-button automatic typing 
brings automation into the office. 
With Auto-typist one person can 
produce 100-125 letters a day or 
3 to 4 times normal manual typing 
output! 

Here’s how it works: precom- 
posed numbered letters or para- 
graphs are perforated on a record 
“memory” roll, which will store up 
to 250 lines of c ypy. Letters or par- 
agraphs are numbered to corre- 
spond with push-buttons, then 
Auto-typist automatically picks 
them out and types them perfectly! 
Manual insertions can be made at 
any time. Auto-typist will save you 
money . . . send coupon below for 


free booklet. 





Auto-typist ... for Automatic, 
Personalized Letter Writing 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 224 
2323 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, IIlinois 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me full information about Auto-typist and 
free booklet ‘‘60 Best Business Letters.”’ 

Name & Title 

Company 


Address 


City : Zone State 
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STORY OF SHORTHAND 
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Uh French 


simple stroke signs for consonants. ar- 


used geometric — style: 


ranged in and 


pairs distinguished by 
length or diacritical marks: freedom from 
shading and positioning: joined vowels. 
expressed by circles, hooks, and quad- 
rants: minute curves in all directions for 


nasal sounds: and a simple alphabet. 
resulting in many long forms for words. 

The German trend was towards a close 
imitation of the form and movement of 
longhand with cursive writing: many 
compound forms for single sounds: stroke 
vowels joined or vowels expressed syvm- 
bolically; shading and positioning freely 
employed: and an up-and-down tendency 
of writing. 

Each of 


greatly to the general advancement of 


these methods contributed 
shorthand science. The English revived 
interest in the art, paired letters accord- 
ing to their phonetic relationship, and 
maintained simplicity in alphabets. The 
French adhered to simple writing and 
worked on the 


problem of including 


vowels in their natural thus 


sequence, 
enabling them to eliminate the position- 


And 


the Germans demonstrated the supreme 


ing necessary in English systems. 
value of the cursive style of writing 
as against the geometric. 


These Factors gradually became appar- 
ent to young Gregg as he studied the 
various systems. He strove to develop an 
that 
would combine the best features of all in 


alphabet and system of writing 
an ideal shorthand, which the London 


Written 


for a uniform slope as in longhand: as 


Shorthand Society defined as: 
free as possible from angular motion: 
free from arbitary distinctions of thick- 
ness or position: with an alphabet of 
simple forms, “a simple, single stroke 
for a simple, single sound™: having the 
sounds, consonants and vowels, written in 
their natural order as they occur; and 
having the consonants represented by the 
larger characters and the vowels by the 
smallest and most facile of all forms. 

In 1888, at the age of twenty, he pub- 
~Light-Line 
Phonography for the Millions,” a 


lished in Liverpool his 
volume of only 28 pages. It was priced 
at one shilling. and just 500 copies were 
printed, It was not easy to establish a 
new system in England where Pitman 
had been widely taught for fifty years. 
but Gregg was successful in getting a few 
schools to adopt his shorthand. Urged 
to take his system to Boston and get it 


copyrighted in the United 





ARE YOU 
A BORE? 


A noted publisher in Chicago re- 
ports there is a simple technique of 
everyday conversation which can 
pay you real dividends in both so- 
cial and business advancement and 
works like magic to give you added 
poise, self confidence and greater 
popularity. 

According to this publisher, many 
people do not realize how much they 
could influence others simply by 
what they say and how they say it. 
Whether in business, at social func- 
tions, or even in casual conversa- 
tions with new acquaintances, there 
are ways in which you can make 
a good impression every time you 
talk. 

To acquaint the readers of this 
book with the easy-to-follow rules 
for developing skill in everyday con- 
versation, the publishers have 
printed full details of their interest- 
ing self-training method in a 24- 
page booklet, “Adventures in Con- 
versation,” which will be mailed 
free to anyone who requests it. No 
obligation. Simply send your re- 
quest to: Conversation Studies, 835 
Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2824, Chi- 
cago 14, lll. A postcard will do. 
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REAL FLORIDA LIVING! 


The pleasures of Florida living are a lot closer than you realize 





And owning a choice waterfront homesite in new, fast-growing 
CAPE CORAL is easily within your reach! Take | minute; invest 
a 4c stamp to get cil the exciting facts... 


e CAPE CORAL challenges comparison! 

e@ CAPE CORAL invites inspection! 
CAPE CORAL, on Florida's beautiful 
Gulf Coast, is offered and 
sold on merit alone—for 
as little as $20 down 
and $20 per month! 


CAPE CORAL 


SEND FOR AND READ * CAPE CORAL 
“THECAPECORALSTORY". FLORIDA 
the book that has already brightened the 
futures for thousands of families! 





It's yours just for the asking... 
SEND NO MONEY, PLEASE! 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 


Lee C..nty and Ft.Myers © Dade County © Florida State 
eee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ee 


. 
2 Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept. W17 ° 
“ 1771 N. Tamiami Trail, Fort Myers, Florida 2 
$ Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cape Coral $ 
e@ Story" in full color. 4 
. _ 
. Name . 
$ Address . 
z City Zone State ° 
e . 
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arrived when the great panic of 1893 
was sweeping the country hardly an 
auspicious time to launch a new venture 
in a conservative city. 

For two years, he struggled to get a 
foothold, teaching students on the slides 
of his rented roll-top desk during the 
day. Evenings, Gregg taught his system 
at the Boys’ Institute of Industry where 
neighborhood youngsters were taken in 
off the streets and taught various skills. 

In 1895, Gregg moved on to Chicago 
where money was a little easier and the 
people more adventuresome in outlook. 
It was there that he really came into his 
own in America, acquiring students 
rapidly, establishing The Gregg Writer, 
and starting his publishing firm. His 
summer school courses in Gregg—for 
shorthand teachers of all systenns—were 
the means of launching the new system 
throughout the private business schools 


and public high schools of the nation. 


TEACHING METHODS have, of course. 
changed over the years. Originally, it 
was thought that a student must memo- 
rize the alphabet and all the rules and 
exceptions thereto—often lengthier than 
the rules themselves—before he could be 
permitted to write. This naturally proved 
discouraging to many would-be stenog- 
raphers. Gregg from the first believed 
that the sooner a student could begin 
actual writing, the greater his interest, 
the better his grasp of the basic princi- 
ples, and the more rapid his ability to 
write—which, after all, is the ultimate 
object of every system. 

\iodern scien v4 has proved a hoon in 
the classroom with the introduction of 
dictation records and tapes. Not only 
does this relieve the teacher of repeti- 
tious and time-consuming work, but it 
enables students to proceed at a uniform 
rate, and eliminates the, “Will you 
please repeat that?” since the tape record 
continues inexorably. The student quickly 
learns to circle his mistake and keep on 
going. It also enables the teacher to 
move around the classroom and give help 
where needed, and it provides dictation 
practice when he is detained elsewhere. 

Latest marvels have been the televised 
shorthand classes in such cities as Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Washington, D. C.. 
Denver, and Detroit, which have proved 
highly effective and very popular. Special 
teaching methods and materials have 
been developed for such courses with 


resulting benefits to classroom teaching. 


The MACHINE AGE also brought about 


1 


such as the Stenotype, which enable the 
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operator to take dictation on a narrow 
tape in letter codes instead of shorthand. 
Over the years. the use of such machines 
has gained respect. particularly in court 
reporting, but an interesting phenome- 
non has been observed. Since court 
reporting requires the epitome of speed 
and accuracy, it takes years of constant 
practice for a shorthand writer or steno- 
type operator to attain speeds of over 
200 words per minute. And it has been 
proved that a man or woman who de- 
velops his skill to that high degree is 
equally facile with shorthand or machine 
reporting! 

Electronic dictating devices, such as 
Ediphone and Dictaphone, have played a 
large part in shaping modern office pro- 
cedures, esper ially in large concerns 
where it is necessary to maintain central 


stenographic or transcribing departments. 


These have greatly advanced the output 
of such units, as well as improving the 
skills of the girls who begin their secre- 
tarial careers in this way. 

But the fact remains that the use of 
shorthand is an invaluable asset to both 
the secretary and her boss in countless 
everyday situations. Many advocates of 
management training are now seriously 
considering sponsoring courses in “busi- 
nessman’s shorthand” to enable execu- 
tives to record their own notes at confer- 
ences, in smaller meetings, and when on 
the go without a secretary or dictating 
machine handy. 

In our communications-conscious mod- 
ern life many people are increasingly 
aware of the tremendous value of being 
able to record their thoughts quickly, 
simply. and in much less time than 


required for longhand. Housewife. stu- 





the invention of shorthand machines, 





“As every thread of gold is valuable 
so is every moment of time.” 


—J. MASON 


Let an Ever Ready help conserve your time. There is 


a style for every desk. . 






"55" Series 
Pad sizes: 5” x 8” 
Molded base in Walnut, Grey, 
Mist Green or Desert Sand 


. at home or in the office. 





“717” Series 

Pad sizes: 35%"' x 6” 

Molded base in Walnut, Grey 
Mist Green or Desert Sand 








"610" 
Pad sizes: 6" x 10” 
Steel base in Brown only 


150 BAY STREET 











"313" Series 
Pad size: 3’ x 4” 
Molded base in Walnut, Grey 
Mist Green or Desert Sand 


Always ask your stationer for Ever Ready desk calendars... 


just a little better in every way. 


£VER READY CALENDAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 













raphers Noo 





new 
Venus 
Camel 
ink- 
cartridge 
writes 

on and on 
without 
running 
dry! 


double ink supply . . 


double w riting mileage. 


1 for Steno 


. 


SENOS: ball PEN“ 





new cone-shaped point writes 
smoother, never wobbles. 
model for Stenographers is ideal 
for shorthand, notes, etc. 

e blue, red, green or black ink. 

e 49c each ... less by the dozen. 


V enus ball PEN: dit’ 








T5-4-59 y 
7 Venus Pen & Pencil Corp., Lewisburg, Tenn. | 
Gentlemen: | 
Please send free test sample, Venus ball PEN.cil 
for Stenographers. Ink color____ a | 
| NAME a | 
| Please Print) | 
FIRM NAME es 
BE a 
STATIONER’S NAME | 





#PAT. NO. 2,678,634 
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dent, librarian, 
clerk—the 
thrill of a 


writing of 


minister, 
The 
accompanies the 
a shorthand letter to 


scientist, 


list is endless. age-old 


“secret code” 
a friend 
shorthand artists all 
over the world have enjoyed it for years. 


and thousands of 


Interestingly enough, age is no barrier 
in learning shorthand. 
that if child 


his vocabulary. 


Many teachers say 
learns shorthand early. 
spelling. and writing are 
In 1913, the Silver 
Jubilee Convention in Chicago, honoring 
John Robert Gregg 


highlighted by 


aided immeasurably. 


and his system. was 
a seven-year-old 
a blackboard 
The 


has 


girl who 


took dictation on and read 


her notes easily, Gregg Writer 


through the years recorded many 


instances of youngsters who reported 
speeches and sermons for fun 


sters 


and old- 
hobby. The 
history of shorthand through the 
ages has given ample evidence that once 
aman is ~* 


who took it up as a 


entire 
bitten,” he nurses his bug with 
fervor and is even willing to die for it. 


TIME 
that 


systems are promoted 


AND TIME AGAIN history has shown 
new old 
periodically by 
with the 

the 
. and 
all keenly partial towards their own pet 
theories. the last 


have been a 


systems and revisions of 


ardent advocates. all smitten 


commendable 


desire to advance 


science of shorthand a little further 
Among these, in 


twenty-five or thirty years, 
number of systems based on the. alpha- 
betic principle rather than the 


since 


symbol. 
Theoretically, the student already 
knows the alphabet and has been using it 
for years, he is one jump ahead of his 
“symbolic” brothers and sisters. Actually 
in many instances, he has to learn new 
ways of writing his alphabet, eliminating 


certain strokes and often having to use 


different forms of the same letter as 
determined by the sound. Then he must 
combine them with punctuation and 


other symbols as he progresses. 
Advocates of the symbol system such 
as Gregg and Pitman feel that it is much 
easier to learn and write—the prime ob- 
ject, remember—an entire symbol system 
than to relearn a combination of short- 
and longhand. Only the test of time and 
experience will winnow out the best in 
theories, methods, and actual practice, 
as it has consistently done for the past 
two thousand years. 

History has shown that a sound system 


taught by 


competent and enthusiastic 


teachers to intelligent and enthusiastic 
students will make the study of short- 
hand exciting and challenging—and will 


result in an ever-increasing number of 





| uses for their skill in the “wingéd art.” 


lifelong devotees who continue to find new 


sales- 





dear mary: 


I am a happy secretary now! 
No more back aches! 
No more fatigue! 
Typing on an electric 
typewriter is a joy! 









ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


*109°*° 


machine (F.O.B. N.Y.) 


price approx. $480 


Imagine saving over $300 off a new machine. 
These expertly reconditioned typewriters are 
magnificent, and run like a dream. Your 
machine has e NEW rubber platen e NEW 
rubber rollers e NEW ribbon « NEW parts 
where necessary. 90 day warranty. FREE 
cover and instruction book. 

NOTE: specify 12”, 16” or 20” carriage; pica 
or elite type; AC or DC. 


SPECIAL GROUP TRADE-INS $49.95 (F.0.B. N.Y.) 
Capital letters only. Ideal for billing, label- 
ling and numerous other practical uses. 





SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG! Over 
10,000 machines in stock. 


BRANCH STORES: 
New York—155 East 44th Street, OXford 7-8262 
Levittown—3262 Hempstead Tpke. PErshing 1-2822 


High trade-in allowances on your old ma- 
chine. 


Send check or money order to: 


V. I. BUSINESS MACHINES, INC. 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. Dept. $ 
FOO oe SSS 82 28 SESE 22 2882228282228 
V. I. BUSINESS MACHINES, INC. Dept. S ! 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. ; 
Please ship the IBM Electric Typewriters checked. 1! 
NAME : 
ADDRESS 1 
CITY ZONE___STATE ' 
(CD $109.95 IBM. oe or money order enclosed. : 
1 
1 
1 
i 
i 
i 
i 











Ship F.O.B., 
, 16” or pu " Carriage Size 
AC ‘or DC_____; Pica or Elite Type 
(0 $49.95 IBM. Check or money order enclosed. 
Ship F.O.B., N.Y. 
AC or DC 
(0 Send FREE money- saving catalog. 
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“NOTHING GREAT WAS 


EVER ACHIEVED... ” 





NSA (Continued from page 74) 





Top: Clare Jennings. Pauline Peters 


Bottom: Merle Law. Martha Holyoke 


Peek into our NSA mailbag: 

“Nothing points more conclusively to 
the fact that secretaryship is now a 
recognized profession than this—that 
over 200 colleges and universities are 
offering degrees in the field of secretarial 
studies. In many professions, women are 
in constant competition against men. 
The secretary works with men. Ours is 
one of the very few professions where 
heing a woman is of greatest advantage, 
rather than a subtle handicap in reach- 
ing the top.” Clare H. Jennings. CPS, 
International President. NSA, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

“For the mature secretary, the CPS is 
a form of job insurance against the age 
limit set by some personnel directors.” 
Mrs. Pauline H. Peters, CPS, Dallas, 
Texas. 

“Because of the wide variety of things 
that interest NSA-ers, members develop 
a new outlook. They accept policy and 
procedure changes readily because they 
understand the factors influencing these 
things.” Merle Law. President, Ca- 
nadian Division, NSA, London. Ontario. 

“Back in 1896 when I started to work, 
| was the only woman in the bank and 
very well treated. It did not occur to me 
to resent the way the men rose to higher 
positions. I was a secretary!” Martha 
Holyoke. Honorary Member, Topeka, 


Kansas. 


NALS (Continued from page 74) 


From enthusiastic NALS members: 

“Recognition as a qualified legal sec- 
retary is a professional honor and is 
payment in full for the years of study 


ind on-the-job training required to at- 
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tain it.” Clara Lagow. National Presi- 
dent. NALS, Fort Worth. Texas. 

“No one need ever be a stenographer 
for long. If she applies herself to her 
particular job, takes an interest. and 
actually tries, it won't be long before 
she is a secretary.” Mrs. Eula Mae Jett. 
Founder. NALS, Costa Mesa. California. 

“The legal secretary of today is a far 
cry from the one of yesteryear. Through 
reading, study. travel. and co-operative 
club work she has advanced her status 
from that of a job to that of a profes- 
sion. Mrs. Elena Rapp. 1958 Legal 
Secretary of the Year. Fort Worth, Texas. 

“Every business girl, no matter what 
her profession, should actively associate 
herself with a civic organization. It defi- 
nitely broadens her scope of thinking, 
and gives her poise and self-assurance, 
as well as creating more interest in her 
work.” Mrs. Eleanor I. Green, Chatta- 


nooga, Tennessee. 





Top: Clara Lagow, Eula Mae Jett 
Bottom: Elena Rapp. Eleanor Green 


NAES (Continued from page 74) 





Rachel Maynard, Louise H. Nelson 


President Rachel Maynard, secretary 
in the College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Arizona, told us 
proudly: “We now have a membership 
of 2,700 in every state, Hawaii and 
Canada. and we're conducting an am- 
bitious campaign to get each member to 


recruit at least one more member dur- 





330 copies 


ino minutes! 





aon CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 
PRINT QUALITY COPIES FAST! 


Don’t confuse them with photocopy ma- 
chines. Conqueror Duplicators print 330 
clear, sharp copies in just 3 minutes. . . in 
1 to 5 colors at once ... of anything typed, 
drawn or written on a spirit master—at a 
fraction of a cent per copy! And the new 
Mark III models are more efficient than 
ever with these outstanding advances: 


1. NEW FEED TABLE—paper separator fin- 
gers eliminate side rubbers and adjustments. 

2. IMPROVED COUNTER —direct gear drive; 
greater accuracy, top visibility conquer waste. 

3. ADJUSTABLE FEED WHEELS—grip pa- 
per at outer edges, give positive performance. 

4. FEED TENSION CONTROL—assures non- 
skip feeding—thin papers to post cards. 


Conqueror Duplicators also include such 
Heyer “firsts” as Copy Positioner Control 
which raises or lowers copy quickly and 
effortlessly . . . Visible Fluid Supply which 
conquers the problem of running dry .. . 
simple, positive Fluid and Pressure Con- 
trols .. . and the Automatic Start-Stop (on 
electric models) which shuts off the ma- 
chine when the last sheet is printed. These 
and many more exciting features give you 
an outstanding combination found only in 
Conquerors, at no increase in prices! 


Three fine models to fit your needs—two 
electric and one hand-operated. Sold and 
serviced by a nation-wide organization of 
selected dealers, and backed by Heyer's 56- 
year reputation for superior quality. 


YOU BE THE JUDGE! 


¢- Mail coupon today for new Illus- 
trated Catalog describing complete 
line of Heyer Duplicators and 
Supplies, and information re- 
garding a ONE WEEK 
FREE TRIAL of a Mark IT 
Conqueror Spirit Duplicator. 
No obligation, of course. 









The HEYER Corporation, 
1864 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


Please RUSH my FREE Catalog and infor- 
mation about a ONE WEEK FREE TRIAL. 


NAME 
COMPANY 








ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 
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UP GOES 


EFFICIENCY 


in classroom or office! 





CLEAR - VIEW 
COPYBOOK HOLDER 


holds all sizes and types 
of top-bound books 


Relieves eye strain, tension; promotes accuracy, 
speed 

8” x 11” x 1” size: fits all desks, provides for easy 
storage 

Two convenient grooves for pens or pencils 

Will not ‘‘walk’’ off desk 
Attractive colors (green 
gray, yellow) 

Smooth surface provides easy cleaning and har- 
monious appeorance 
Constructed of long-lasting 
pact polystyrene plastic 


bronze, ivory, metallic 


reinforced high-im- 


PRICES 
1-11 Copybook Holders $2.00 each 
12-48 Copybook Holders 1.75 each 
49-96 Copybook Holders 1.60 each 
97 and more 1.50 each 


Prices F.O.B. San Diego, California 


CLEAR-VIEW COMPANY 


Dept. TS, 2227 Fern St., San Diego, 4, Calif. 








7 T)awt 


A completely new, all- 
quality carbon paper for 
The 
crowning achievement of 
42 years of 


all-purpose use. 


leadership. 


A free sample is yours for 
the asking. See your Old 
Town dealer or write us. 


OLD TOWN 
ened ace) 7 Balen, | 


Ee 


sfabiished 


750 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
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ing 1959 so we can double our roll call. 


I think we'll make it. 


too. 


ESI (Continued from page 75) 





interesting and rewarding.” Mrs. Mabel 
L. Spencer. President. Phoenix Chap- 
ter. ESI. 

“Contrast the preparation of today’s 
mimeograph stencil. smooth. moist. and 
legible at all times—the direct anti- 
thesis of that used twenty-nine vears 


ago. which was saturated with water be- 


fore inserting in the typewriter. Then 


came the telephone and buzzer interrup- 


while the stencil dried out and 


brittle. 


tions. 


became necessitating another 
dousing in water. Then. more often than 
not. it split while being affixed to the 
machine!” Mrs. Dorothy 
Wiitala. Portland. Oregon. 


“The first ‘then and now that comes 


mimeograph 


to mind is that in 1929 my income tax 


for the year was $].25—and no state 
tax! We were paid in good old currency 
and silver dollars with no deductions. 
No fringe benefits. either. but we were 
healthy and didn't 


Marian Styles. Salt 


young and WOrTy 


about our old age.” 
Lake City. Utah. 
“The moral to my career. if any. is 
always start your busi- 
like. | 


about my first 


that you cannot 
ness life exactly as you might 
was somewhat dubious 
job nineteen years ago but. as often hap- 
pens, a less desirable job well done 
proved a stepping stone to the kind of 
career | dreamed of in school.” Mary 


Lewis. Los Angeles. California. 
SERAPHICS 
(Continued from page 76) 


sional men present than any but a White 
House 


girls also put on fashion shows for them- 


summons could command. The 
selves with the co-operation of some of 
the swankiest 


York. 


These social activities do not prevent 


specialty shops in New 


the Seraphics from coming to each 





facilities of 
their employers’ offices—or 


others rescue when the 


their own 
highly specialized business know-how 

may help overcome a crisis. Desperately- 
needed travel reservations have been 
tickets to the 


Broadway hit shows magically reserved 


obtained, last-minute 


for out-of-town clients. vital statistics 
turned up for emergency meetings. and 
countless other wonders wrought through 
knowledge of the right Seraphic to call. 

First president of the group was 
Frances Schooner. Still active, although 
retired from business, she is now Honor- 
Current President is 
Pilling, secretary to 


Ambassador 


Commented Mr. Bruce: 


ar\ President. 
Catherine former 


Argentine James Bruce. 

“These girls have dedicated years of 
hard work. deep thought and concerted 
effort to keep their bosses functioning 
at top efliciency. They radiate a quality 
of enthusiasm for their work and appre- 
ringside seats at mo- 
both flatters 


bosses and makes them feel fortunate to 


ciation for their 


mentous events that their 


have such wonderful office teammates. | 


speak from twenty-seven years of experi- 


> qe 
Miss. 


ence with my own Boss’ 






Top left: 
Catherine Pilling 
Top right: 

F. Darius Benham 


Lower left: 


Frances Schooner 





Loretta Spacek. Caroline Slocum 


From the first. TSA has included ca- 
pable writers and speakers who address 
high schools and junior business col- 
leges. as well as a wide variety of office 
management and business concerns. In 
1937. under the supervision of its Edu- 
TSA 


“Personality 


published its 
Chart.” 


cation Committee. 


widely-circulated 
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CALL SERVICE) usa. 7099B 





LOW IN S.S. 
A.W.Faber 


SRASERSTIK 


The original grey eraser point 
— always best for erasing. 


W.FABER &SRASERSTIK CA SERVICED 5.4. 7099 





yi tense 


AW. Faber SRASERSTIK 


The girl who uses her 

head for something more 

than wearing the latest 

hair style hates SLOPPY 
STRIKEOVERS like an 

opera singer hates 

rock ‘n’ roll. 

That's why girls 

with high 1.Q.’s use 

A.W.FABER ERASERSTIKS 

—those slim, trim, 

pencil-shaped white- 

polished beauties — that 

let them erase without 

a trace. 

ERASERSTIK gives you 

the right point to take out a single 
letter without smearing the whole 
word. No Secretary worth her weekly 
paycheck would ever dream of giving 
up her ERASERSTIK. How about you? 
When you go out to lunch pick up 
some ERASERSTIKS. 











A 


€RASER LE 


tals 
CASTELL Pencil ©° 


R 
a.w.FABE .3,N.4 


Newer 








Which point do you prefer ? 


Sle nder, Medium or Blunt.... The choice 
is yours. EraserStik 7099 and 7099B can 


be easily pointed with a mechanical or 


hand sharpener to suit your taste. 
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In 1940 came the brochure, “From Books 
to Business,” distributed to high school 
secretarial students. It is currently be- 
ing revised to meet 1959's conditions. 

Since 1944, the group has run its own 
“Little Business Show,” demonstrating 
the latest in office equipment and sys- 
tems. TSA has also established a Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund in memory of 
deceased members, enabling high school 
students to continue their secretarial 
studies. 

Says President Loretta Spacek: “Yes, 
we have our problems running depart- 
ments that may number from 10 to 400 
girls, many of them young and inexperi- 
enced. But not one of us would change 
our jobs for one with less responsibility. 
The challenge and stimulus in the office 
keep us on our toes, and the very real 
help, encouragement, and fun we get 
from our fellow TSA-ers carry us over 
the rough spots, ready for the next 
batch of problems!” 


ACC (Continued from page 76) 





¥ 


Christina Jeffries, Doris High 


graphed for reasons of economy) and 
complete with photos, colored cover, and 
ACC local doings. 

Several years ago Enid C. Baird, first 
Negro member of NSA’s New York 
Chapter, and Ruth Allen King, charter 
member of the Brooklyn Chapter of 
NSA, and other ACC-ers in the National 
Office worked out plans for secretarial 
workshops to which Negro high school 
girls studying secretarial subjects and 
employed secretaries are invited. Speak- 
ers from the business community and 
schools take part in group discussions 
with the girls, who learn how to solve 
some of their office and personal adjust- 
ment problems. 

For some years these clinics have been 
held at Sarah Lawrence College in 
Bronxville, N. Y., and the attendance 
has ranged from 90 to 150. Local chap- 
ters of ACC have followed suit with 
equal success. 

Aware that continued education plays 
a tremendous part in every secretary's 
career, ACC decided to establish a 
Scholarship Fund awarded annually to 





Were having 





with A.W.Faber’s 


new Ball Pen 


STENOSTIEK: 


The Only Professional Ball Pen For You 





7020 
U.S.A 





t. 
ia 
fs 


for modern shorthand 
...especially designed 
for secretaries 





It’s a sheer delight taking 
shorthand with a ball pen 
that feels like writing with a 
feather. Only A.W.FABER 
STENOSTIK has that long, 
tapered exclusively- designed 
finger grip that lets you take 
shorthand for hours without 
fatigue. Its full, pen-length 
blue ink cartridge outwears 
7— yes 7— lead pencils. 
If you like writing with 
a non-skip, non-slip ball pen 
that gives you clean, clear 
notes and allows you to con- 
centrate on the voice of the 
dictator instead of worrying 
about the notes — then rush 
right out and get a few 
STENOSTIkKs. If your local 
Stationer doesn’t yet stock 
STENOSTIK, send us his name 
and we'll see that you are 
supplied. Priced at 39¢, or 
less in a box of 3—the eco- 
nomical way to buy. 


AW Faser STENOS TRe Ball Pen for 


Design Pat. Pend. 
U. S. Pot. Off. 


A.W.FABER- CASTELL 
PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK 3, N. J. 
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Here's Your GUIDE 


REAL 
WESTERN 
_ FuM! 


Names, 
locations, 
rates for over 
100 ranches! 
Mail coupon 
today! 










@ Enjoy an authentic Dude 
» Ranch vacation... exciting, 
relaxing fun amid scenic splendor you'll 
always remember! 

e You’re an honored guest on a western 
ranch—and “one of the gang,” too. You 
can ride to roundup, explore mountain 
trails, fish for fighting trout, or just relax. 
And the authentic Western environment 
includes campfire harmonies, ranch-style 
food, and the easy-going comradeship of 
wonderful people. Come with your family 

. bring a pal... or find one here! 

e Mail the coupon now for Burlington’s 
free illustrated Dude Ranch booklet— 
where to go, what to take, what to wear, 
what you’ll do, what it will cost. And re- 
member—for a real Western vacation... 
Go Burlington to the land 
of boots ’n’ saddles! 

For interesting, helpful 
booklet, mail coupon now 
ro 
BURLINGTON 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. 323, 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Il. 


Please send me your illustrated 
booklet on Dude Ranches in Colorado, 
Wyoming and Montana. 


Burlington 


Route 


Rue — J 


Name 





Address 

















an ACC-er who cannot continue without 


aid. An Urban League Secretary of the 
Year, familiarly known as “ULSY.” is 
elected annually and both Enid Baird 


and Ruth Allen King have 


for 


been honored 
twenty-two and 
Doris High of 


1958 scholar- 


serving the League 
thirty years, respectively. 
Pittsburgh was the lucky 
ship winner. 

In discussing their long careers, Ruth 
King told 

“Example of others plays a tremen- 
dously important part in the lives of all 
Enid that both 


of us had been inspired in our choice of 


of us. and | discovered 


a secretarial career by a very 


and capable Thats one 


AC( 


and our 


chic, secretary. 


reason for not only to help our- 
bet- 
help 


be- | 





selves fellow workers do a 


ter job for the League, but to 


younger girls still in school or just 


ginning to work to discover what a won- 


derfully 


| 
satisfying career a well-educa- | 
tioned, properly-prepared secretary can | 
have.” 
| 
For further information, write to: | 
Barbara Pradal Price, Publicity Director 
National Secretaries Association | 
18 East 60th Street 
New York. New York 


Clara Lagow, President 

National Association of Legal Secretaries 
1312 Fort or National Bank Building 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 
Mrs. Rachel Maynard, 
National 


President 
Association of Educational 
Secretaries 

Administration 


College of Business 


University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 

Mrs. Verona Weeks, 
Executives’ Secretaries, 


927 West Ely 


Ontario, ( 


President 
Inc. 


california 


Mrs. 
Seraphic Secretaries of 
230 Park Avenue 

New York A New York 


Catherine Pilling, President 


America 


Loretta Spacek, President 

Transcription \ssociation 
of New York 

277 East 234th Street 

New York 70. New York 


Supervisors 


Mrs. Ruth Allen King 
Administrative & Clerical Counci 
National Urban League, Inc. 
14 East 48th Street 

New York 17. New York 


Perfect Copies 
with budget priced . 


MASTER LIQUID 
PORTABLE DUPLICATOR 


complete 
with 
carrying 
case and 


supplies 





The Litthe Machine That Does A Big 
Job! Just write, draw or type your 
message and you're ready to print 
bulletins, lists, business forms, mailers, 
letters sa BP 5 colors at on 
tine 

CLEAN l ScS pape Sters nd ce 

spirit fluid. NO GEIl TINS. NO INKS. 
EFFICIENT Bright, clear. smudge-free 
copies every time Dry immediate ly ne 
need to sl ip-sheet 

FAST 10 to 15 copies per minute up 
to 300 copies per master 

EASY-TO-USE Anyone can operate 
Master Duplicator troubie-free and fully 


guaranteed 
See vour local Office Supply Dealer 
or write for complete information 


MASTER ADDRESSER COMPANY 


6500-TS W. Lake St - 





Minneapolis 26, Minn 











NE Weinc cmsossey 
SHADOWBOX 
\riondship 
Os 


25°34 


50 for $2... . from one pose 
plus 25¢ shipping... 
including special bonus 
of Starlite Case 
and Frame 


Friendship Photo's excitingly new and different 
Shadowbox Prints with deep-sunk embossing and 
softly rounded corners add subtle a to that 
treasured snapshot. Prints are wallet-size... 244" x 
34%". Satisfaction guaranteed. Order today. 

FREE 
Starlite Case and 
Frame with each $2 
order. Use as beautiful 
double frame or utility 
case. 


50 for jor $2 from one ne pace. 
=_ oe oe Me ke te eee 
Friendship Photos, Dept. F-16, Quincy $3. | Mass. 
Please send me 


1 25 “Shadowbox” 
pose... 





Friendship Photos... 

$1.25 enclosed. 

(1 50 “Shadowbox” Friendship Photos . . 
pose... 


from one 


i I 
i i 
' i 
i . from one ] 
$2.25. | am to receive bonus of Starlite Case 
| and Frame at no extra charge with my order of 50. i 
| enclose photo, snapshot or negative which you will 
| return unharmed. My money back, airmail, if I'm not | 
4 completely satisfied. 1 
| i 
i 1 
| | 
1 i 
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Younger students have not been neg- 
lected, either. The formation of the 
Future Business Leaders of America in 
1942 was a giant step in arousing the 
interest of high school and college stu- 
dents in the tremendous potential of 
business careers, by giving these young 
people an opportunity to “practice 
responsibility” outside the classroom and 
before arriving in the business office. 
Plans were formulated by Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner and the National Council for 
Business Education back in 1940, but 
the war intervened. The first charter was 
granted to Johnson City High School. 
Johnson City, Tennessee, in February. 
1942. 

By 1956, there were 1.585 chapters 
with more than 40.000 members in high 
schools and colleges throughout the coun- 
try. Any business student is eligible to 
join. Chapter, state, and national activi- 
ties give members a wide range of op- 
portunities to exercise their skills, add 
to their knowledge, and share their 
achievements. Todays student must 
learn that not all instruction will come 
from the textbook or the teacher. Obser- 
vation, application. imagination, and 
interest will increase his knowledge and 
his joy in learning. 

The first national convention of the 
Future Business Leaders of America, 
held in Chicago in May, 1952, attracted 
over 300 delegates and many more have 
attended since. Local candidates for the 
titles of Mr. and Miss Future Business 
Leader of America, and Mr. and Miss 
Future Business Executive of America, 
sponsored by high schools and colleges 
respectively, are judged by businessmen 
and teachers. They are rated on their 
appearance. poise. evidence of leader- 
ship ability, speaking ability, scholar- 
ship, ability to enter careers in business. 
There are also chapter and state awards 
towards which the students can work all 
year. 

The beneficial effect of this type of 
extracurricular activity in developing the 
students’ capabilities, projecting enthu- 
siasm, and maintaining a high degree of 
interest cannot be overestimated. Studies 
have shown consistently the direct rela- 
tionship between these student activities 
and later success in the business world. 

In looking back to great-grandfather s 
day, we find with considerable relief 
that there is no comparison between our 
present-day business teachers and their 
preparation, the curricula and textbooks, 
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equipment and facilities, classroom 
standards and supervisory methods, or 
the students themselves, and those of 
“the good old days.” 

As Robert E. Slaughter. vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Gregg 
Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill 
Book Co.. wrote on the occasion of 
NEA’s 100th birthday in 1957: 

“Business education makes not one 
but two major contributions to the edu- 


cation of youth and indirectly to the 


welfare of our society. It helps to equip 
thousands of young people for earning 
a remunerative and worthy livelihood, 
and in so doing also contributes to the 
productivity and efficiency of our econ- 
omy ... It is the largest area of special 
education in secondary schools and, in 
addition, it is an important area of edu- 
cation on the post high school level. 
It is a field to which we can be dedi- 
cated with a full measure of appreciation 
and faithful service.” 








POOR GRANDMA never dreamed 


that one day typists would make a 


dozen clean, sharp carbon copies with no more 


effort than she used on one. 


Poor grandma... what she wouldn’t have given for 


Millers Falls Onion Skin 








available in colors and finishes for every business need. 
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MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY + MILLERS FALLS. MASS. 
8 MANUFACTURER OF OLD DEERFIELD BOND, GIBRALTAR ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS BOND 
AND ONION SKIN, EZERASE BOND AND ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS OPAQUE PARCHMENT 
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x-acto* 
Refill Blade OFFICE KNIVES 


X-acto knives handle just like pencils and, with 
the wide variety of replaceable blade shapes avail- 
able, are the most versatile of all office tools. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER! 





Use ¥-GCTO Knives 
for corrections on 
spirit-type duplicating 
masters, magazine and 


: : Safety-Guard 
newspaper clipping, knife*. Sleeve 
erasures, paste-ups, completely 
sharpening crayons a oa 

: when no 
and pencils. raenanch 


Special Price 
$1.00 complete. open closed 











HANDICRAFT TOOLS, INC. 


a division of X-ACTO, INC. 48-410 Von Dam St., LLC. 1, N.Y. 





ONCE UPON A TYPEWRITER 


(Continued from page 31) 













inky 


also means 





Reason? The original and 
duplicate are so sharp, so 
clear, so clean! Next time, 
try a Codo Silk Ribbon, a 
sheet of Codo Electro-Write 
Carbon, and use the exclu- 
sive Carbon Gripper— 
you ll be pleased, we 
guarantee! (TOS) 


Cal 


eee MANUFACTURING CORP. 
P< Factory: Leetsdale, Pa. 


New York e¢ Pittsburgh . Dallas e¢ Chicago 
Cleveland e Detroit ¢ Los Angeles 
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somewhat Simon Legree direction of Charles Smith, tal 
ented youngsters spent months practicing on machines 
adjusted to their hand spans. Matches were often held 
at Madison Square Garden, thousands milling around thi 
speed demons. Rules were changed too frequently to de 
termine just how fast they did go, but Stella Willins onc: 
wrote 201 words in a minute, repeating a memorized 
sentence. 


The machine had met its masters. 


By 1930 the emphasis on speed was over, and the in 
dustry began to concentrate on quality and refinement. 
The field of competition had narrowed from 100 firms 
to fewer than a dozen while companies looked for effec- 
tive sales angles. Many firms found one in the portabk 
machine. 

There had been light machines since the beginning. 
among them the 1906 Standard Folding Machine. fore- 
father of the Smith-Corona portable. This six-pound 
chietly aluminum model had a forward folding carriage 
and could be enclosed in a small traveling case. Perfec- 
tionists seeking a typewriter that weighed half as much 
as standard models—and did twice as much—were dis- 
appointed, but the public soon came to regard the port- 
able as a personal accessory, something apart from the 
oflice machine. Herein lay its success. 

Remington, Underwood, and Royal joined the portabk 
parade in that order, with Royal proving portables 


worthy of the name by parachuting 11,000 of them from 


airplanes. Today's portable, a remarkable compromise 


between maximum printing ability and minimum weight. 
is equally at home on land, air, or sea—and often is! 

No tale of the typewriter would be complete without 
the “saga of the salesman.” but lest this title conjure up 
an image of the present day casual carrier of the big 
briefcase, meet the harassed man of the early 1900's. 

All salesmen worked out of Typewriter Row, a stretch 
of eight blocks and 20 companies along lower Broadway. 
Walking to work meant carrying a 25 pound typewriter 
as well as a portfolio. Sales techniques at the turn of the 
century had demanded leaving typewriters on trial, even 
presenting complimentary machines in hopes of getting 
testimonials from the top brass. By 1910 the typewrite1 
was fairly well established, but no firm would abandon 
the “leave one behind” practice for fear another com- 
pany would do just that. Alas! A company with more 
scoundrels than scruples could and often did—trun its 
business with these samples. 

Such sales methods encouraged typewriter thieves. 
Persons so employed would set up small temporary offices 
and order sample machines, using the one week trial 
period to disband the company and pawn the typewriters. 

The smart salesman set his sales talk for the secretary. 
but after-sales service was not a part of his bill of goods. 
“With 50 letters to type, the carriage stuck, and no re- 
pairman in town is the cry of many,” quotes a 1912 


Gregg Writer. 
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\ far cry from today’s sales strategy! True, salesmen 
still—and will—set their sights for the secretary. but the 
secretary sets her sights on service. And saleswomen 
are equally adept at sticking their high heels in office 
doors. Remington Rand employs five women sales repre- 
sentatives who have proved that woman’s intuition is a 
hig asset in dealing with secretaries. 

Male and female both agree there’s some more to sell- 
ing than the sale. The individual follow-through to see 
how a secretary likes her machine is important. To fur- 
ther help their customers. companies maintain business 
education departments. often headed by former typing 
champions. These departments offer films for use in stu- 
dent and employee training and brochures on typewriter 

and boss—care. In addition. company salesmen and 
educators work closely with business schools to develop 
such aids as keyboard charts. films. and demonstrations. 

‘rom pin stripe to oxford grey .. . . but the salesman 
and his cohorts are here to stay! 

And so is the typewriter! “Alive after five.” chants 
the typist; still alive after 215 years taps the typewriter. 
Of course. today's machine bears little resemblance to 
Henry Mill's vision. He probably never dreamed of elec- 
tricity. much less electric typewriters. Fortunately, others 
did—as far back as 1880 when the Scientific American 
published an article on “The Electrical Typewriter.” 

\ Blickensderfer Electric model actually appeared in 
1908. although Remington lays claim to marketing the 
first fully electric machine in 1925. Remington let the 
patent languish. however, and the machines were then 
produced by the Electromatic Typewriter Company. 
among others. IBM entered the scene in 1933. buying out 
the Electromatic Company. 

The early machines, featuring electrically manipulated 
tvpe bars and carriage returns. didn't sell during World 
War II years when machine flaws and a lack of paper 
work failed to justify such purchases. Today. all the ma- 
jor companies offer an electric line as the cure-all for 
manual labor-—especially tvping. 

An even easier way out? Automatic typew riters. which 
have letter rolls “play” your typewriter. Letters and para- 
graphs composed by the correspondent are recorded on 
rolls similar to those used in a player piano. Each letter 
and paragraph has a corresponding number on the Auto- 
matic typewriter. Just “push” your letter and the ma- 
chine does the rest—almost. anyway! 

Still not satisfied? How about .. . 


typing. which proportionally spaces each letter according 


proportional space 


to its width. An 7, for instance. will occupy less space 


than an e. an n less than an m. etc. .. . interchangeable 


type. which permits the typist to insert special type 


characters, such as electronic symbols, by simply snap- 
ping the type into the head of the type bar . . . type- 
writer keyboards available in over 100 type styles. 

Or do you. like an overly optimistic writer in the 1906 
Typewriter and Phonographic World, expect the impos- 


sible: “And what will be the typewriter of 1936?” he 


wrote. “It might be a machine that prints directly from 


the voice without intervention of pen, pencil, or type 


keys.” And well it might be “next upon a time.” 
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Designed with 


*PATENTED 


PULL OUT Style 
MANIFOLD CARBON PAPER SETS 


HURON COPYSETTE was designed to make your day 

- more pleasant. Thousands of secretaries enjoy its 
f eh convenience and cleanliness. Count from a box 
i the number of copies you want to make — no 
aligning of carbon, as each second sheet 

is lightly attached to its own fresh carbon 


Copies are sharp — easy to read. (P.S. — 
it saves the boss money, too!) 


Write for free sam- 
ples or mail the 
coupon below. 


*Licensed under Kerr 
Patent No. 2.557,875 





(ij 1 


in mind! 











Please send literature and free samples of HURON COPYSETTE 


PORT HURON SULPHITE 1 “#™ 

& PAPER COMPANY COMPANY 

PORT HURON, MICHIGAN STREET « 
an TONE__STATE 


Available in Canada through 
APSCO PRODUCTS, LTD., 
Toronto, Canada. 


OUR STATIONER . -_ 


CLAR‘O:TYPE 


CLEANS TYPE CLE ANER 


TS 













Handy dauber whisks away dirt and 
lint in seconds — no spattering! 
Non-inflammable; slow-evaporating, 
hence economical. Look 
—,.for the attractive new 
. f orange-and-blue carton. 
CLAR-O-TYPE makes 
typewriter type sparkle. 


























NMIICROPOINT INK-STIK 


| ~~ STENO-POINT 


* Has the slim,trim feel of a pencil and the writing 
quality of the finest pen 


* 6” ink supply ...takes the place of 50 pencils! 

* No point to sharpen... always clean, sharp writing! 
* New Jet-Silvered Tip instant starting, 

smooth, SKIP-FREE writing 


* Keeps hands clean... instant-drying MULTI-MILE ink! 


Order from your stationery, drug, department store. 
MICROPOINT, INC. Sunnyvale, Calif 


In Canada: Ben Sanders Company Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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NOW Today’s Secretary Magazine 


Can Become an Attractive Permanent Part of Your 


Business or Home Library. 


These famous Jesse Jones files, especially designed for TODAY’S 
SECRETARY, keep your copies orderly, readily accessible for fu 
ture reference. Guard against soiling, tearing, wear, o1 misplace 
ment of copies. Will keep 2 years’ copies in perfect condition. No 


irritating wires to handle; allows any copy to be removed. 


These durable files come in a rich blue and gray Kivar cover that 


looks and feels like leather and with 1l6-carat gold lettering. 
Only $2.50 each. 3 for $7.00, 6 for $13.00, postpaid. Add $1.00 
pestage for orders outside the U.S. Satisfaction unconditionally 


guaranteed or your money back. 


Jesse Jones Box Corporation, Dept. TS 
P. B. Box 5120 
Philadelphia 41, Pennsylvania 


Please send me, postpaid TODAY'S SECRETARY 


files. | enclose 


Name 








TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


(Continued from page 51) 





“Amazing” our old-timer of a decade ago might say 


here. But what kind of adjective would she use when she 
got the full story? That Deskfax we spoke of just a para- 
graph back 


nications between companies now can be carried on 


why, that can send messages. too. Commu- 


without delivery to a telegraph oflice. You just type your 
message at your desk. slip it onto the machine—and the 
words are winging their way across country in a matter 
of seconds. 

The same type of facsimile sending can transmit large 
volumes of written material at a rate of 3.000 words a 
minute. In fact, the High-Speed Fax can send this entire 
issue from your oflice to any place in the country in less 
time than it takes to read this one article. 

The idea of sending messages quickly and over great 
distances is as old as man himself. Cave men used fire 
and smoke signals to send messages to distant neighbors. 
Jungle savages used drums. Greeks and Romans used 
torches, fire towers. and relay runners. 

Julius Caesar had a good communications idea. He 
erected towers at regular intervals. Sentinels in the 
towers shouted messages through megaphones, covering 
a distance of 130 miles in a few hours. Later day military 
leaders, such as Washington and Napoleon, used the 


same tower ideas with semaphore signals. 














“Secretaries never die... 


They just stay young indefinitely*—that is, if they use 
Kee Lox Grip-N-Pull carbon paper. Ask any girl who is 
already using it (and note how fresh and vivacious she looks 
—even at quitting time). She’ll tell you what nice copies she 
gets, how clean they are. And she’ll be equally enthusiastic 
over Grip-N-Pull’s other features— automatic warning of last 
typing lines, automatic rotation, automatic alignment. 


You too can stay young indefinitely* by letting Grip-N-Pull 
carbon paper make your work easier and pleasanter. And your 
boss will be interested in knowing that Grip-N-Pull, with all 
its advantages and long wear, still costs no more than regular 
carbon paper which does not have the exclusive patented 
features of Grip-N-Pull. 


*The only exaggeration (one we hope will 
cause a smile) in this message. 


sl atienesenatinnedapieticeiaitin aimee 
| of : Attach to letterhead and mail to 
Seed Ympreasit™ | Kee Lox Manufacturing Company | 
™ ~ “a 7 Department TS-49, Rochester 1, New York 

x — 
KEE ox. MANUFACTURING COMPANY | Send free samples of Grip-N-Pull to: 
CARBON PAPERS AND INKED RIBBONS NAME_ 
Sold through KEE-LOX branches and | | 
; é ADDRESS a. | 
selected independent stationers 1 | 
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But it took Samuel Finley Breese Morse, a noted 
American artist. to invent an electro-magnetic telegraph ra CO never 
to send “What Hath God Wrought” a distance of 40 
miles in about one minute. That year was 1844—and it ets ine oun / 
. . x . . ad 
. heralded the great revolution in communications methods. a 
= ; Today the revolution is still in progress—particularly 
a- in the area of business communications. Utilizing direct 
”" wire transmission, for example. companies can send any 
- type of accounting. production. or operational data be- 
ir tween plants thousands of miles apart. 
1e In effect. a direct wire system means that every com- 
oT pany can have its own private telegraph or telephone 
network. A punched card created in a Miami plant. for 
ve instance, can be put on an IBM Data Transceiver for 
a direct transmission to a computer located in Detroit. , id td i 
se ed » sudden ca 
re \ payroll for a thousand Los Angeles factory workers How I used to dre — : 
, yy : for facts and figures. They were in the 
- can be computed in a New York data processing center , 9 
, a records and on the maps .. . but where ? 
and the checks written on a teleprinter in the L. A. ‘ aes 
t plant Now Graffco Signals and Maptacks 
a ant. ; . Shi a 
. ‘as - spotlight all important classifications for 
re Invoices for sales made in a hundred different cities F ; ; . 
i seal Sala fees ; instant action. And as reminders, they 
‘S can be written centrally and put into one accounts receiv- . . . * . ae 
e. ble fil na bi as — never forget! There is a special Graflco — Pecscgrde ranean Sant 
‘ i » » ‘ P vo > trans ss . . . v Recorts 
d me ile | ul through direct — transmission. product for every kind of record hous- — 
Even internally the revolution has effected dramatic ing, maps and charts. Write for free 
le H changes in company communications, Today you can color folder describing them all. 
he reach every corner and desk of an office or plant through IGNALS 
loudspeakers, intere * private telephone systems SIGN 
12 pei . ercom, or private telephone systems. a 
| : hs , r CO and MAPTACKS 
ry And in many large corporations these verbal systems are 
ne being augmented by closed circuit television networks. At your Office Supply Dealers . . . or 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
54 Washburn Avenue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 


You not only hear the speaker—but you see him as well. 





In the home. too. communication advances have helped 





to make life easier and more pleasant. Hi-fidelity and 
7 stereo sound systems put you “right in the center of the 


orchestra.” Limited radio transmission keeps you tuned- 





TO GIVE AND TO GET 


Graduation Gifts of Lasting Value 


in on the baby while you’re in another part of the house. 
Television shows you who's at the front door. A radio 


beam opens your garage while you're still turning the 
. : ' Official Gregg Fountain Pen 


By Sheaffer 


street corner. 
All around us communications play a vital role in our seesic tie Lads : 
iti The “pen of the experts” identified by the Gregg Em- 
blem in gold on the cap. Ever ready for dictation 
sessions. Gleaming-black, glide-action, designed for 
writers of Gregg Shorthand. Satin-smooth 14-karat gold 


daily existence. Radar beams stand watch over our 
shores; short wave radio puts police protection just a 


stone's throw away. Entertainment is only a radio or 


' 
= 





Genes esas ate ete enan eesti une eta emes Ge ee 


\RY 


television switch from you—and a friend is within reach 
of your telephone dial. 

We're living in a great age, and the best is yet to 
come. Yet in all this pattern one word emerges constant- 
ly. That word is YOU. Today—as it was over 60 years 
ago—-communications is dependent on the men and 
women who originate the messages and who “man” the 
machines, switches. and boards. 

Today’s secretary—-and tomorrow's secretary—will be 
more important than ever. 
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point. $6.50 net. 20 per cent discount on orders of 12 
or more, 


Gregg Dictation Records: 
Progressive Speed Group 
45-rpm Speed range: 60-120 wam. 


The ideal way to develop shorthand speed and skill. 
Five boxes of 45-rpm records (packaged 5 to the box) 
containing short business letters on Side | of each ree- 
ord, and a 5-minute take on Side 2 preceded by a 
warm-up dictated 10 wam faster. Box 9-60 wam. Box 
10—70 wam. Box 11—80 wam. Box 12—-90 wam. Box 
13—-100 wam. Box 14—110 wam. Box 15—120 wam. 
Complete set of 5 boxes (35 records) $73.50 net, plus 
postage. Each box of 5 records (order by box number) 
$11.00 net, plus postage. 


Order from your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 














Big Date? 


Big Hurry? 





look your best... 


Save time and money! 


Do it yourself with Miracle-Vac Hair Dryer kit. Dries hair thor- 
oughly yet softly in 5 to 15 minutes. Finger tip control gives 


hot or cold air instantly. Fully guaranteed and in beautiful, 


durable chrome finish, with U. L. approval, handy Miracle-Vac 
Electric Hair Dryer kit comes complete with Hood...comparable 


in style and quality to $24.95 value .. . ONLY 


SEND COUPON WITH CHECK 5 95 
OR MONEY ORDER TODAY! O 
Hood Only - $1.98 


PLEASE M’AM, NO C.O.D. 





NECESSARY PROPS 


(Continued from page 47) 





Low Budget ? 





Wilson Sales Company 
P.O. Box 574, Maitland, Florida 
Rush Miracle-Vac to me, postpaid 


Name 
Address 
City ; State 


Enclosed is $9.95 in check [(_} or M. O.(-} 





GREAT for every SECRETARY 





Actual 
Size 


Colorful PLASTI-KLIPS 


Vibrant colors, feather light, nonrust- 
ing clips make your work seem indi- 
vidual. 500 asst. to stacked unit of 5 
ready-made trays. Use as color signals. 


DRIP DRY HANGER 
Made of inflatable plastic, drip-dries 
garments to perfect shape without iron- 
ing. Deflates to purse size. Pastels and 
white. Gift packaged. 


$1.25 $1.00 each 
ORIGINAL 








DUX SHARPENER 


Keeps pencils sharp with a twist of 


SWEDISH PAPER NAPKINS 





A superior quality and texture napkin your wrist. No. 9217 has large 
with beautiful Swedish original designs. eee a 4 —- os 
razor sharp ade, or ong needie 

Square and round. points, plus 3 spare blades. 
2 Boxes for $1.00 $1.00 





See your local store or send direct fe: 


Ws FRED BAUMGARTEN 


EXCLUSIVE IMPORT 


1000 Virginia Ave., N.E. Atlanta 6, Georgia 
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And today? In the United States alone. 1.5 million 
pencils of 350 kinds. in 72 colors. and in 19 leads are 
produced annually. 

Like the colored stone, the quill also yielded—to the 
new, the revolutionary fountain pen. It was in 1908 that 
Walter A. Sheaffer invented his lever-filling instrument. 
It was only after five vears of testing that he offered it to 
the public. Within the first year. sales totaled $100,000. 

After the fountain pen. came the ballpoint. May °57 
brought a “two-faced” ballpoint. Held one way it wrote 
normally, held another, it wrote a thin. fine line. Tele- 
scope pens that opened out and rainbow pens with four 
colors were made, and—for the secretary. a shorthand 
pen with a special grip to reduce finger fatigue. 

Should her fingers slip anyway. there was always the 
eraser, as old as rubber itself. In 1904, certain perfec- 
tionists condemned the eraser as encouraging mistakes. 
but public opinion was against them. Novelties such as 
a pencil-shaped eraser were invented. This. when sharp- 
ened to a point. wipes away mistakes without smudging 
the surrounding area. 

To make excess ink, etc.. vanish from her typewriter 
keys. the secretary of 1903 employed a toothpick, a 
brush, and a vigorous arm. By 1919, however, her 
muscles were well rested. Liquid cleansers were daubed 
on and off, permitting her to remain fragile and fem- 
inine. The Gregg Writer of 1927 dealt lyrically with still 
another innovation—the putty or moulding-clay cleaner. 

To really prevent mistakes though. it helps if the sec- 
retary can see what she is doing. Acting on this, the 
McCurrin Company in 1900 advertised a copyholder 
that stood right above the keys. The competition prompt- 
ly offered a separate holder that could be placed any- 
where. A stalemate resulted until 1918. when one in- 
genious lady advocated her home product made from a 
twisted music rack. MeCurrin and his competitor united 
swiftly to combat the music rack brigade, and. happily 
for oflice decor, they succeeded. 

And so the secretary has finished her workday. Now, 
her calendar is on tomorrow's date, her pen, pencil, and 
eraser are ready, and her copy is in perfect order. 

She has only to secure that copy with a paper clip 
the one piece of oflice equipment that hasn't changed 
since 1892. 





ry” ‘ s ry. . 
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PURSE-ANALITY PLUS! It's your person- 
alized Zari-embroidered clutch _ bag. 
Hand-made in India for hand carrying 
here. Decorative to just the right degree. 
Black velvet and satin with initial and 
border of imitation Zari embroidery. 
Only $4.98, ppd.: specify initial. Write 
to Chegwidden, Dept. TS-4, Box 182, 
Dover. N. J. 





KNIT ONE, BUY TWO of these super-soft 
“Spongee” orlon knit sweaters. Bulky 
and becoming, your cardigan companion 
is fit for indoor and outdoor living. 
Washable, dries quickly, won't shrink or 
stretch. Comes in white, pink, or black 
sizes: S, M, L. A mere $5.95: from Jay 
Norris Co., Dept. TS-5, 487 Broadway, 
New \ ork 13, N. 3. 
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STAY ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE LAW 
or medicine—with either side of these 
legal and medical dictation dises. Each 
15 rpm set contains fifty-six minutes of 
dictation; speeds range from 80 to 120 
wpm. A well-spent $5.75 each co 
from Dictation Dise Co., Dept. TS, 17 
Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 
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WALLET 


Dept.S - BOX 10 - NEW YORK I, N. Y. 


Panel Edge Embossed 


PHOTOS 
BS coroner FOR ONLY 7 


etek, le pay poe 
To Mmohisl lam dulelae | 





NEW EMBOSSED 
DEEP-SUNK PANEL EDGE 


Beautifully printed on luxurious silk 
finish, double-weight studio paper with 
panel edge—perfect as gifts to class- 
mates, friends, relatives . . . for school 
and job applications, etc. SEND ANY 
PHOTO OR NEGATIVE (returned un- 
harmed) and just $1 for every 25 pho- 
tos from one pose—or $2 for 60 photos. 
Order NOW—from the largest mail 
order photo studio in the East. Satis- 
faction and quick delivery guaranteed. 



















Do You Make These 
Mistakes in Engin? 


MANY PERSONS say “between you 
ind 1'" instead of “between you and 
me” or use “who tor *‘whom.”’ 
Every time ou speak or write you 
show what ven are. Mistakes in Eng 

lish reveal lack of education, refine 

ment. Real command of English will 
help you reach any goal 





Only 15 minutes a day with Sher- 
win Cody's famous invention—and you 
can actually SEE your English improve Sherwin Cody 


It teaches by HABIT—makes it easier to do the RIGHT 
way. Wonderful self-correcting lessons. Lack of language 
power may be costing you thousands of dollars every vear 
FREE BOOK. See what Mr. Cody's method can do 
rr you; it costs nothing to find out. Write now for free 
book, ‘How You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes 
a Day ** Sherwin Cody Course in English, 1744 Central 
Drive, Port Washington, N. ¥ 








GENUINE IVORY 
LETTER OPENER 


A true “Treasure of 

the Orient."’ Beautiful- $a 98 
ly hand-carved in Hong 
Kong by master craftsmen. Intricate pat- 
tern depicts elephants charging down the 
side, tails and trunks entwined, crowned 
by a magnificent bull elephant. A unique 
accessory for home or office. Over 7” long, 
made of genuine ivory. 

NOW only $1.98 ea.; 2 for $3.85, ppd. 
Money back if not delighted! 
HARRIET CARTER 

Dept. TS49, PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA. 











Exaser Soiled! 
For tidier typewritten work you need 
MAGIC MESH — cleans erasers for 
cleaner corrections! Banish erasure 
smudge . keep copy sparkling fresh 
ft Send 25¢ to 

MAGIC MESH CO. 

Falls Station, Box 801 








Patent Applied For Niagara Falls, New York 











MEXICAN IMPORTS 
BIG FREE CATALOG 


Handtooled leather Purses and Shoes, 
Jewelry, aprons, tablecloths, novelty & 
gift items, moccasins, skirts, ete., direct from 
MEXICO. Buy direct from importer and SAVE. 
Send Card NOW to: 
NORTHERN IMPORT CO. 
Dent. T-160, Reed City, Michigan. 


a 

















M'ss Secretary: Please yourself or your favorite girl 
friend with a lovely gift of this unusual Secretary's 
Charm Bracelet of twelve accurate miniatures of the 


secretary's profession. Charms include movable pen- 
cil sharpener posture chair that really swivels, type- 
writer file cabinet desk telephone time clock 
stapler, adding machine, eraser water cooler and 


the inevitable Swiss cheese sandwich and container 
of coffee 

Gift Boxed, Pons (Fed. Tax Incl.): In Hamilton 
Gold Finish, $4.98; in Sterling Silver, $19.95; in 
14K Solid Gold, $129.00 

Money-back Guarantee. Send check or m.o. Individual 
charms available in Sterling Silver and 14K_ Gold 
Write for price list and our FREE Illustrated Profes- 
sional Gift Catalog 


PERSONALIZED GIFTS COMPANY 
160 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 94-S, New York 10, N. Y. 











you can beat anyone in your office when it comes 
to centering. Just measure the line and read the 
Stenographic Centering Scales to see where to start 
Only takes seconds—and you're 100% exact. 


For elite, pica, or variable-spaced type. 
ONLY $1.00, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
STENOGRAPHIC CENTERING SCALES 


Dept. T-4, 1511 N. Algona 
Dubuque, lowa 











MEMORY EXPERT 


TRAINS ALL AGES Complete 
memory course brings amazing re 
sults. You can easily learn how to 
remember names, faces, numbers, 
vocabulary, spelling, facts, et 
Complete home-study course in 11 
books ONLY $10 postpaid 
Send check of money order to 
MEMORY 661 Crenshaw Bivd 
Los Angeles 5, Calif 


Brochure on request 














SECRETARIES 


CONFIDENTIAL LOANS 


$50 to $300 on your signature only. 


Repay in small monthly payments. 
Details free—write today 


CHAS. D. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Brundidge, Ala. 














Try this wonderful 


new way to correct 
typing errors: 


JUST PAINT ON...TYPE 
OVER! WON'T CHIP, 
CRACK OR PEEL. 






TRIAL KIT 


At your stationery or art supply store... 
or send $1.00 for Introductory Kit 


LITHO-ART PRODUCTS, Inc. 


3401 Janssen Ave.. Chicago 13 








GOT A PROBLEM BOSS? 


You'd better “MEET THE JUDGE!” 
by Ora Peaker 


Get a delightful secretary’s-eye 
view of how to handle his out- 
bursts (resign and come back 
when you've both cooled off) ... 
what to do when he pretends 
he’s mute in order to discourage 
a persistent salesman (don’t 
laugh!) ...and a host of other 
problems in the life of an un- 
forgettable character who is a 
living legend... the late Edward 
B. Downie, General Attorney for 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company in Arkansas. It’s hilar- 
ious, read-aloud fun! 


$3.50 
Order from 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
324 Newbury St. 
Boston 15, Mass. 











KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


Destroy unwanted hair PERMANENTLY. Use con- 


veniently at home. When you hove read ovr 
nstruction book corefully and learned to use 
7 the new Mahler Epilator safely and efficiently, 
then you can remove unwanted hair FOREVER. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE (Our 76th Yeor). 


7 NEW 
“Senn 5° TODAY FOR Booxcer > Eereang 
MAHLERS. INC, Dept 859D PROVIDENCE 15, R. I. 
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lACTUAL SIZE 
22 x 342 






















“FROM THE 
WORLD'S FOREMOST 










That's right .. . TWENTY-FIVE 
wallet size copies ‘of your graduation 
picture. Ideal for gives friends, rela- 
tives, or attaching to college applica- 
tions. Made on finest silk-finish, double 
weight paper for permanence and beauty. 


Send ONE DOLLAR with your finished 
graduation pas or glossy print. Your 
original will be returned unharmed with 
order in a very few days. Minimum 
order: 25 pictures from one pose. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money bac 


™™ LARGA-PIC — BOX Z-20™ 






: BROOKLINE 46, MASS. - 
. Enclosed is $.........for..........pictures ' 
6 ° 
ame ic sleoseile ae 
s a 
. Address ............ ieeinaciataiiimn one tiiitenibeitii * 
5 City Zone( ) State ° 
See eeaeaeeeeeuw eee eee eee 
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NEW songwriters. poets share $33 r 
yearly. Songs Composed PUBLISHED, 
Promoted. Appraisal, info FREE from 
NORDYKE Music Publist 
6000 Sunset HOLLYWOOD 288 Calif. 
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STRIKE IT RICH! 


The Gold Rush is on . . . Exciting new Gold’n 
Nugget Cufflinks. 14K nontarnish, acidproof gold 
plate. These Nuggets sparkle . . . they feel .. . 
and they look—like real Gold. Finest craftsmanship. 
They will add glamour to the French style cuff. 
Just $2.50 ppd. Gold’n Nugget Earclips to match 
only $2.25 ppd. 


DON ROGERS 


7731 Bonner Avenue, Sun Valley 4, Calif. 














BORED WITH THE KEYBOARD? Then 
send for a sample lesson of the Dean Ross 
course and put zing in your ping. No 
more tiresome drills and exercises. Auto 
matic chord selector fits over keyboard to 
direct your playing. Send name, address, 
and 10 cents postage to Dean Ross, Dept 
rs. 45 W. 45 St.. New York 36, N. Y. 





SLIPPED DISC. Just enough dip for dan 
gling. And your dise bracelet is revers- 
ible. On one side, cultured pearl set in 
your choice of gold plate or sterling 
silver. Flip it over—miniature steno 
book mounted on flat disc surface. Gold 
plated, $7.49; sterling silver, $16.95. 
From Personalized Gifts Co., Dept. TS. 


160 Fifth Ave... New York 10, N. Y. 




















FREE weppiwG CATALOG 


Everything for the Wedding & a 
Invitations @ Gifts for the bridal party 
Table decorations ©@ Trousseauy items 

Unusual, exciting personalized items. 


ELAINE CREATIONS 
Box 824 Dept. E-285 
Chicago 42, fll, 








STOP MAKING MISTAKES IN 
Ee GL 


With the new CAREER INSTITUTE METHOD 
you can stop making mistakes in English, build 
up your vocabulary, speed up your reading, im- 
prove your spelling, acquire real writing skill, learn 
the “secrets” of fiuent conversation. Hundreds of 
men and women have become effective speakers, 
writers, and conversationalists—without going back 


to school—by using the CAREER INSTITUTE METHOD. 
yt little. Takes only 15 minutes a day at home. 32-page 
booklet mailed FREE upon request. Send card or letter NOW! 
Career institute, Dept. E-1454, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3 


TODAY’S SECRETARY 











NEW! Especially For 
THE SECRETARY 





| wat $8 OO 
IT CAN BE ARRANGED, this clever candle- PHOTOS PLUS 25¢ 
. . 1" HANDLING 

flower center piece. Wire arranger with 


j j suction-cup base holds both flowers and 60 for $2.00 plus 25¢ handling. 
candles. Your hand-dipped floral tapers MADE FROM YOUR OWN PORTRAIT 
are a slim '/2 inch in diameter, 18 inches 
long. Choose them in white, pink, yellow, perfect for job, school, and 

ot > or olive green. Arranger and six candles, passport identification 
‘i $4.95. From B. C. Moses, Dept. TS, Box 
, ) 


ae hoo. 


‘. Houston = Tex. 









































Then 
in Ross 
1g. No 
Auto 
oard to 
iddress. 
ay Dept 
N. Y. 
/ “f 4i i 
A 
FREE Beautiful 5 xX] 
4 BREAK FOR COFFEE BREAK-ERS, this PORTRAIT FNLARGEMENT 
nsulated, copper-tone aluminum Coffee : 
Dp with each order 
lyme Cup. Personal too, with your 
, z . , 
j itials engraved in Ol Reale ine Famous Roy Wallet photos, finest silk, 
n tials engraved in Old English letters. double-weight paper. 21/4" x3". Send 
Press-on polythene cover (not shown ) picture or negative with your order. 
irevents spilling, keeps beverage hot Satisfaction guaranteed. 
longer. Only $1.75, ppd.: from Gift En- ROY PHOTO SERVICE 
cravers Co., Dept. TS-6, 6349 N. Fair- Dept. 54, GPO Box 644, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
; “.é ~ Smartly designed, beautifully engine turned, this 1% 
held Ave., Chieago 45, ILL. inch dise is set with a LARGE GENUINE CULTURED 
PEARL! Mirror-finished reverse side is mounted with 
an accurate MINIATURE SHORTHAND PAD an 
PENCIL! Lracelet chain has delicate rope design. Com 
plete bracelet and disc: Hamilton Gold electroplated 
cPSs AND PLS CANDIDATES $7.49, in solid sterling silver—-$16.95, in solid 14K gold 
Prepare now for coming CPS or Professional Legal $99.00. Dise only: gold plated—$6.50, in sterling 
Secretary exams. Complete set practice tests (ex- silver —$13.50, in 14K gold—$49.50. Price includes Fed 
cept dictation) $10.00, or each section $2.50 tax, postage, smart gift box. Send check or M. O 
Complete line of business tests & aptitude, achieve- TODAY! Money-back guarantee! Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. 
ment, English, personality, promotional & many 
rr dan other tests. too. Each $2.50. Civil Service (specify 
reve! jou). 538 00 on $10.00. Prices include grad- PERSONALIZED GIFTS co. 
vers ing ime’s short! Order today! Business Research H a 
set in Associates Incorporated, PO Box 7093, Long Beach 160 Fifth Ave., Dept. 94-DS, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
i 7, California. Our 40 Page Catalog Free On Request 
sterling 
steno 
». Gold 
$16.95. 
] 1.95 6p 
pt. TS, etfumed 
N. Y. < 





Beads 
$2.50 


ppd. & tax incl. 





FOILED AGAIN? Not when Foil Wrap fig- Here is something new 
: : ~ and different Smart and 
ures in your present plans. Comes in itadiee. wit the ene 


thing you have seen before 


handy cutter box for quick, easy wrap- se Chine Ceenaity auitin Memell Gimmemen beeen 



































ping < . SITed . . packed in a gift box. Your choice of 10 beautiful 
ping. Just tear off desired amount; the nee 8 ok Se. ee ee See 
remainder stays tidy for future tie-ups. Black, White, Violet, and Rainbow made of pastel 
: 4 : colors. Order several sets now for only $2.50 ppd. and 
Yours in gold, silver. pale blue, or rose tax incl. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
> . = Write for free folder of other perfumed beads. Mrs. 
\eper ify color) for $1.98. From Spencer Evelyn Lehnert, P. 0. Box 33, Bellevue, Ohio. 
Gifts, Dept. TS, Spence Bldg.. Atlantic 4 » ih Ls -_ 
City, N. J. ; mine ae Cracane ¢ , 
‘ PIN DOUBLES AS GLASSES CADDY 
Just Press the Button on this You'll love the versatility of this handsome 
NEW LIP-LITE MIRROR piece of jewelry. The three expertly crafted 
$1.50 ppa. sterling silver monograms pose as a delightful 
> IN j and you have light where and decorative pin. Or, if you prefer, slip the 
Ss | you want it for retouch- ear piece of your glasses into the loop and 
-i oe ee eae eae to a convenient glasses caddy! When 
« U 4 > o res eee ! 
‘HOD or any dim light. Com Pp — 
build FREE CATALOG aa —_ ©. — ordering please underline last initial. $3.85, 
beara Buy Wholesale —Save none ——s~ ppd., or 3 for $3.95 ppd Fed. tax included and postage prepaid. 
pds of lad od EU 8 | = 101) Ok < Just right for Gifts. iets 4 
> t 
akers, CLOTHING. HI-FI, RADIOS. CLOCKS, MEL ‘ Sctichectien Guastent Send for our catalog of discriminating gifts 
HOD MAC, WALLETS, CAMERAS, LAMPS, ETC. Send for FREE Catalog Thomes Young, Department TS-93, 30 W. 
ral JAY NORRIS CO. Dept. TS-4 Box 182 Lockwood, Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 
as of $87 ITS | Sider lens ry N ( CHEGWIDDEN Dover, New Jersey ! - 
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THE GREGG 
WRITER 











e Threescore years is a lifetime ... yet 
they say that Life Begins at 40... 
which may be why we feel so delightful- 
ly “birthday-ish” on the brink of a won- 
derful new year. Or perhaps it’s because 
in the bustling research of our 60th An- 
niversary Issue letter-writing 


phoning ... planning ... training... 
. and cement- 
. all of us on TODAY'S 


SECRETARY have discovered anew the 


renewing old friendships . . 


ing new ones... 


heart-warming truth that our friends are 
the most important influence in our lives. 

Reveling in the opportunity to delve 
into the past... keep pace with the 
present... and probe into the future... 
we were awed at the miracles accom- 
plished by the men and women who have 
pioneered in American business over the 
past 100 years ... amazed at their vision 
and gigantic courage ... and proud to 
present these pages as our tribute to their 
achievements. 

Hark back to our first birthday on 
\pril 20, 1899, when we bowed as The 
Gregg Writer. The roster of early 
editors and contributors sparkles with 
notables of John Robert Gregg’s school 


and publishing firm ... Hubert Hagar, 
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author of the first business English and 
ee Rupert SoRelle, dis- 


tinguished typing expert and author... 


spelling books . 


Pearl Power and Winifred Kenna, whose 
beautiful shorthand plates adorned many 
issues . . . Lilian Belfield, early editor 
and a guiding light . . . Alice Rinne 
(later Mrs. Hagar) who inherited the 
job when Miss B. left Merritta 
Brown, business manager for 45 years, 
who journeyed 200 miles monthly to 
proofread galleys ... Charles Swem, boy 
wonder, world shorthand champion and 
President Wilson’s reporter . . . Harriet 
Banker, a 40-year veteran and column 
editor . . . Harold Smith, typing cham- 
pion, textbook author, 40-year-man . 
Louis Leslie, J.R.G.s first shorthand 
book collaborator . ° Florence | lrich, 
still going strong as circulation manager 
and head of OGA after 39 years 
Lillian Hutchinson, English authority 
and 32-year contributor ... Charles Zou- 
bek, shorthand expert and Leslie's co- 
author . . . Charles Rader of the exqui- 


site shorthand plates... Madeline Strony, 


‘teacher, lecturer. and author deluxe ... 


Alan Lloyd, typing authority. first pub- 
lisher and editor of TODAY'S SECRE- 







SEA et 
tient 






PAE sacs 


workers. 


and many other talented co- 


All these Greggites had the privilege 
of knowing the warm, magnetic, and vi- 
brant man who was world-famous long 
before his death at eighty-one in 1948. 
Dr. Gregg’s tremendous faith in his short- 
hand’s ability to provide not only a 
means of livelihood, but of making a 
truly significant contribution in any field 
of endeavor, inspired his associates’ de- 
votion and their best creative efforts. 

The Gregg Writer was but one ex- 
ample of that enthusiasm, serving as a 
vital link for the world fellowship of 
Gregg artists. After McGraw-Hill’s pur- 
chase of the firm in 1948, plans were 
made to broaden its editorial scope and 
Alan Lloyd's staff produced the first 
TODAY'S SECRETARY in September, 
1950. 

Now we are 60, we are proud of 
our role in the lives of Gregg teachers. 
students, and secretaries ... grateful for 
your warm support, thoughtful sugges- 
tions, and eye-opening criticisms . . . and 
we fervently hope to merit your contin- 
ued approval for another 60 exciting 
years! 


TODAY'S SECRETARY 
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No. 36-501 

















For Record Breaking 
shorthand speed and accuracy 


80 SHEETS 


I depend on ‘500’ Notebooks 
with 20/20 BUFF paper. 


SAYS 
WORLD SHORTHAND 
CHAMPION 


500 WORDS 
FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED IN 
THE BUSINESS OFFICE 














Mr. Martin J. Dupraw holds the still unbroken 
world's record of 8 errors on three speeds com- 
bined — 220, 260 and 280, in contests of the 
National Shorthand Reporters Association. 


Be a world beater at your own job by using “‘500"’ Notebooks 
with 20/20 BUFF" paper. Just try one and you will be 
astonished at how your speed and accuracy increase. 

Look at the time you save using that list of the 500 most often 
misspelled words —— all correctly hyphenated. Watch your speed 
pick up over the “‘quick-glide”’ surface and wider rulings 2% lines to an inch. 


See how clearly your outlines are silhouetted against the brand-new 20/20 BUFF color 


whether you use fountain pen or ballpoint pen. 


You'll make no mistake by calling your National Blank Book stationer right now and 
ordering a supply of ‘‘500’’ Notebooks with that 20/20 BUFF paper everyone is 
talking about. National Blank Book Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


See Your 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK STATIONER 




















nington Rand 

UUteES 

lays 
secretary... 


A very special tribute to all secretaries 


—— 


everywhere — those first ladies of business—the 
girls behind the typewriters who contribute 
so much to the success of their employers 


Te agen 


by their loyal assistance...by producing 
letters and reports that truly reflect the 
high standards of today’s businessman. 
They’re as fine and dedicated a group of 
young ladies as you're likely to meet. We're 
very proud of the fact that they contribute 
so much to modern business...and of the 
fact that so very many of them do their 
work on the REMINGCTON® Electric, the 
typewricer that helps them turn out such 
truly beautiful work in so little time, with 
so little effort and so pleasing to the boss. 


Cn ef ae ee NN ee 


‘ 
e . 
Remington. Fband manufacturers of over 17,000,000 typewriters 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


